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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TOUR  OF  MOUNT  ETNA. 

As  we  approached  Catania,  we  could  distinguish 
very  plainly  at  each  end  of  the  town,  a  broad  black 
wall  of  lava,  two  streams  well  known  in  history — 
one  of  which  destroyed  the  mole,  and  the  other 
overwhelmed  a  great  part  of  the  city.  Notwith- 
standing this,  and  fifty  other  examples,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Catania,  and,  indeed  all  round  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna,  like  the  Neapolitans  who  are  similarly 
circumstanced  on  the  flanks  of  Vesuvius,  appear 
quite  unconscious  of  their  danger.  They  even 
show  off  to  strangers,  with  the  greatest  interest, 
such  portions  of  the  ancient  submerged  houses  as 
the  accidental  course  of  the  stream  has  left  visible, 
peeping  from  under  many  fathoms  of  solid  lava ! 
This  curious  sight,  and  various  other  considerations, ' 
determined  us  to  make  the  tour  of  the  base  of 
Mount  Etna  before  going  to  the  top ;  and  we  should 
have  set  off  at  once,  had  it  been  in  any  other 
country.      But  in  Sicily,  though  to  the  eye  the 
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whole  land  is  overspread  with  plenty,  no  such 
liberty  can  be  taken,  and  the  person  who  sets  out 
even  on  such  a  trip  as  we  proposed  without  a  well- 
stored  wallet,  will  certainly  find  his  pleasures  sorely 
abridged.  We  accordingly  landed  our  trusty 
steward  Giuseppe,  and  packed  our  basket  with 
tea,  sugar,  rice,  bread,  pickles,  sauces,  cold  fowls, 
and  a  huge  beefsteak  pie,  which,  though  we  reckoned 
upon  it  as  our  principal  stand-by,  failed  us  sadly. 

Before  starting  on  our  expedition  round  what  is 
called,  naturally  enough  at  Catania,  the  Mountain, 
though  everywhere  else  in  Sicily  it  is  styled  Mon- 
gibello,  we  resolved  to  take  one  good  long  night's 
rest.  The  night  was  long  enough — but  the  rest 
proved  nothing,  from  our  having  unfortunately 
arrived  at  the  moment  of  one  of  the  noisiest  of 
those  noisy  festivals  in  which  the  Sicilians  delight, 
and  which,  as  we  read  in  a  very  learned  and  in- 
genious essay,  have  descended  to  them  from 
heathen  Rome  with  extremely  little  variation  in 
point  of  form,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
named  and  professed  object.  In  former  times, 
the  feasts  were  held  in  honour  of  Mars,  Bacchus, 
Apollo; — in  modern  days,  the  Virgin,  or  some 
saint  from  a  calendar  as  copious  as  the  old  Pan- 
theon, supplies  the  excuse — the  real  purpose  in 
both  cases  being  amusement.  As  soon  as  the 
night  set  in,  we  were  entertained — or  I  should  say, 


horribly  disturbed — by  a  series  of  processions,  bands 
of  music,  fireworks,  and  above  all,  by  the  most 
confounded  clatter  of  church-bells  that  ever  cracked 
the  ear  of  mortal  man.  These  distracting:  noises 
were  mingled  with  the  sound  of  human  voices  from 
the  thousands — I  may  say  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  assembled  in  the  streets,  all  talking  or 
laughing,  or  bawling  to  one  another,  at  the  full 
stretch  of  their  lungs — some  in  anger,  more  in 
mirth — but  all  in  high  spirits,  and  under  a  blaze  of 
torches  and  other  lights.  Such  a  Babel  I  never 
met  with  before.  Sleep,  or  rest  of  any  kind,  was 
totally  out  of  the  question  ! 

We  got  up  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
June,  in  hopes  of  getting  off  by  five,  for  the  Sicilians 
fancy  it  is  so  hot  that  they  cannot  travel  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ;  but  our  coachman,  who  had 
been  keeping  the  festa  all  night,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  till  six,  nor  get  under  weigh  till  seven.  It 
cost  us  five  hours  and  a  half  of  the  most  rugged  roads 
to  reach  the  town  of  Aderno,  which  though  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  place,  on  the  south  side  of 
Mount  Etna,  was  no  more  known  to  us  before  that 
morning,  than  Misterbianco,  Paterno,  Liccodia, 
and  Biancavilla,  besides  the  extensive  ruins  of  a 
Phoenician  town,  half  swamped  in  lava  and  ashes. 
Nothing  could  exceed  either  the  grandeur  or  the 
beauty  out  of  doors,  or  be  more  comfortless  within. 
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At  the  best  hotel  in  Aderno,  and  in  the  best  room 
— for  we  had  all  to  ourselves  to  choose  from — the 
furniture  consisted  of  two  broken-down  bedsteads, 
without  a  trace  of  posts  or  curtains — three  chairs, 
one  deal  table  three  feet  in  diameter,  sashes  without 
glass,  and  floors  without  mat  or  carpet.  For- 
tunately we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing 
an  iron  bedstead  and  mosquito  curtains,  not  to 
mention  sheets  sewed  into  the  form  of  a  bag,  which 
is  the  only  barrier  against  the  nocturnal  enemy  so 
prevalent  in  Sicily.  For  the  rest,  the  profound 
stillness  of  the  country  village  proved  a  delicious 
contrast  to  the  uproar  of  Catania;  though  the  sound 
of  the  bells  of  Santa  Agatha  still  rung  in  our  ears. 
We  made  an  expedition  in  the  cool  of  the  day 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Simeto  in  search  of  a 
curious  scene  described  by  Mr.  Lyell,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Geology*,  where  he  speaks  of  a  stream 
of  lava  which  had  flowed  across  the  bed  of  the 
river  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  having  been  cut 
through  by  the  waters  of  the  torrent.  We  searched 
for  the  spot  in  vain  for  some  hours,  and  returned 
much  disappointed  and  fatigued  bya  severe  scramble 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Geologists  should  never 
forget,  in  describing  such  a  place,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  most  exact  sailing  directions;  other- 
wise those  who  follow  and  wish  either  to  verify  their 
*  Page  339  vol.  i.,  Gth  edition,  1840. 


statements,  or  to  satisfy  themselves  by  the  tes- 
timony of  their  own  senses,  are  apt  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  no  purpose.  Our  driver,  with 
the  ready  impudence  of  his  class,  pretended  to 
know  all  about  the  very  facts  described  by  Mr. 
Lyell — so  off  we  set,  and  bowled  down  at  a  great  rate 
for  several  miles  of  the  valley,  till  we  reached  a 
bridge  and  aqueduct,  across  which  having  driven, 
our  treacherous  guide  set  us  down,  and  pointed 
out  the  way  we  were  to  take.  But  we  soon 
found  ourselves  completely  jammed  up,  partly 
by  the  stream,  and  partly  by  walls  of  lava  covered 
thickly  with  sweet-smelling  brushwood  and  in- 
numerable flowers.  As  we  were  scrambling  among 
the  rugged  stones,  at  a  spot  where  no  soil  was 
visible,  we  came  upon  a  group  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent pink  azelias  growing  wild  in  bushes,  greatly 
larger  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  successful 
greenhouses  in  England. 

Another  incident  amply  compensated  for  the 
trouble  of  our  unsuccessful  scramble.  As  we  were 
driving  along,  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Sicilian 
shepherds  travelling  towards  the  sea-coast.  One 
of  these  was  playing  what  I  suppose  is  the  cele- 
brated Doric  reed  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
It  was  formed  of  three  pipes  made  of  the  common 
cane  to  be  seen  growing  everywhere  in  that 
country,  from  which  he  produced  really  very  sweet 
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music.  Three  hours*'  drive  next  morning  brought 
us  to  the  town  of  Bronte,  from  which  Lord  Nelson 
took  his  title  as  a  Sicilian  Duke.  The  estate  at- 
tached to  the  title  lies  near  the  town,  and  both  were 
very  nearly  obliterated  by  a  flood  of  lava  in  1832 ; 
a  fate  which  the  hero  would  have  smiled  to  think 
of  had  he  visited  his  property,  which  I  believe  he 
never  did.  About  twenty  months  before  our  visit, 
the  inhabitants  of  Bronte  were  thrown  into  the 
greatest  terror  by  an  eruption  of  Etna,  in  the  flank 
just  above  them,  from  an  opening-  in  which  a  stream 
of  lava  came  almost  upon  their  houses.  Had  it  not 
stopped  when  it  did,  it  must  have  gone  right  over 
the  town  and  smashed  it  as  easily  as  a  broad-wheeled 
waggon  would  do  an  old  woman's  basket  of  eggs. 

Supposing  the  people  and  their  effects  out  of  the 
way,  I  can  imagine  no  more  curious  or  interesting 
sight  than  a  stream  of  lava  moving  at  the  rate  of  a 
foot  or  two  in  an  hour,  gradually  driving  down, 
crushing,  and  finally  swallowing  up  a  whole  town, 
house  after  house,  street  after  street — churches  and 
all,  and  leaving  not  a  vestige  behind  !  On  pro- 
pounding this  speculation  to  the  guide,  he  looked 
at  me  as  if  he  thought  me  a  monster  worthy  of 
being  thrown  into  the  crater;  and  shaking  his  head, 
remarked  that  after  I  had  seen  the  effects  of  a 
lava  stream,  I  might  probably  change  my  opinion. 

In  the  mean  time  we  followed  up  the  course  of 


the  valley  above  Bronte,  till  we  came  to  the  end 
of  the  stream  of  lava  which  had  so  lately  threat- 
ened the  town.  We  found  it  about  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  perhaps  one 
third  of  a  mile  wide  ;  the  outer  surface  or  crust 
consisting  of  huge  piles  of  broken  masses  of  sco- 
riated  lava  as  black  as  coal,  the  whole  scene  being 
very  dreary  and  desolate  to  look  at.  This  deso- 
lation was  rendered  more  striking  by  the  corners 
of  gardens,  ends  of  walls,  bits  of  corn-fields,  peeping 
from  underneath  the  lava,  all  burned  up  and  de- 
stroyed. Everything  indicated  the  irresistible 
nature  of  the  fiery  torrent,  and  foretold  too  surely 
the  fate,  sooner  or  later,  not  only  of  this  fated 
spot,  but  of  ltandazzo,  Catania,  and  all  the  rest, 
which  must,  in  turn  be  overwhelmed  again  and 
again  as  they  have  been  before.  Of  all  the  towns, 
however,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Etna,  this  poor 
Bronte  struck  me  as  being  the  most  inevitably 
doomed  to  speedy  destruction;  for  it  lies  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  already  well  nigh  choked  with 
old  lava  streams,  to  which  it  has  served  the  purpose 
of  a  pipe  or  canal — and  it  now  only  waits  for  one 
more  good  stream  to  fill  it  up  entirely,  and  destroy 
its  character  of  a  valley  altogether,  burying  the 
place  fifty  fathoms  under  the  surface  !  We  might 
indeed  say,  on  looking  at  the  wretched  town,  that 
it  will  be  no  great  loss  when  such  a  catastrophe 


occurs :  but  this  sentiment  is  probably  not  shared 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  having  almost  all  come 
back  since  the  recent  alarm,  we  saw  them  at  work 
again  as  cheerfully  and  unconcerned  as  if  old  Etna 
had  gone  to  sleep  for  ever: — a  happy  lot — which 
reminded  us  of  Pope's  lines, — 

"  The  hour  conceal'd,  and  so  remote  the  fear, 
Death  still  draws  nearer — never  seeming  near." 

During  our  expedition  to  see  the  effects  of  one 
element,  we  were  assailed  by  another,  and  were 
taught  the  force  of  water  as  well  as  fire,  in  modi- 
fying the  character  of  this  prodigious  mountain. 
A  shower  came  so  suddenly  and  so  violently  upon 
us,  that  umbrellas  proving  of  no  use,  we  were 
glad  to  crouch  under  a  block  of  lava  until  it  passed. 
In  a  few  minutes  all  the  water-courses  near  us  were 
filled  to  the  brim,  and  a  thousand  mountain  torrents 
careering  down  its  sides,  carried  all  before  them. 

It  is  impossible,  when  wandering  among  these 
magnificent  scenes,  and  viewing  the  surrounding 
country  so  rich  and  fertile,  and  so  beautiful,  not 
to  feel,  painfully,  the  contrast  between  scenery  so 
complete,  and  a  population  so  much  below  par.  I 
have  seldom,  indeed,  seen  a  peasantry  more  ignorant 
or  more  dirty;  and  I  should  say,  let  those  who 
grumble  at  reforms,  or  sneer  at  the  march  of  in- 
tellect, go  to  the  back  settlements  of  Mount  Etna, 


or,  for  that  matter,  to  almost  any  part  of  Sicily,  or 
even  to  many  parts  of  Italy,  including-  his  Holiness 
the  Pope's  dominions,  and  I  think  they  will  no 
longer  quarrel  with  anything-  tending  to  make 
human  beings  less  like  brutes  both  in  mind  and 
person,  than  too  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  of  Europe  are. 

We  left  Randazzo  at  seven  next  morning,  and 
drove  a  few  miles  along  the  road  towards  the  sea, 
as  we  had  by  this  time  doubled  the  point,  or  rather 
rounded  the  western  side  of  the  volcano,  so  as  to 
gain  the  summit  of  that  flank  or  shoulder  which 
stretches  to  the  northward  and  westward.  At  a 
spot  agreed  upon,  I  found  a  mule  waiting  for  me, 
which  I  mounted,  and  proceeded  on  an  excursion 
impracticable  for  a  carriage.  My  object  was  to 
visit  a  spot  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Lyell,  as 
being  probably  worthy  of  examination,  near  the 
village  of  Moyo,  where  an  ancient  lava-stream  takes 
its  rise  and  cuts  across  the  river.  This  stream 
of  lava  is  marked  with  great  distinctness  in  Gem- 
mellaro's  Map  of  Etna,  as  having  flowed  in  the 
year  396  before  Christ— that  is,  2236  years  ago  ! 
How  any  such  event  could  be  authenticated  I 
know  not,  but  I  own  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised, 
when  I  came  to  the  spot  assigned  as  the  locality  of 
this  not  very  recent  occurrence,  to  find  the  soil  so 
completely  covered  with  vines,  fig-trees,  corn-fields, 
b3 
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walls,  and  houses, — that  it  was  impossible  (for  me 
at  least)  to  make  out  any  stream  of  lava  at  all.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Signor  Gemmellaro,  whose 
experience  of  such  things  must  have  sharpened  his 
observation  far  beyond  that  of  a  person  who  has 
looked  at  volcanoes  merely  in  a  popular  way,  and 
not,  as  it  were,  professionally. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  practical 
pursuit  of  any  science  than  this  kind  of  difference 
in  vision.  I  have  known  very  observant  and 
quick-sighted  men  fail  to  perceive  a  double  star  in 
the  heavens,  while  to  others,  more  practised,  though 
using  the  very  same  telescope,  both  objects  were 
distinctly  defined.  The  secret  often  lies  in  know- 
ing exactly  what  to  look  for,  and  thence  knowing 
how  to  adjust  not  merely  the  focus  of  the  eye,  but 
what  may  be  termed  the  focus  of  the  judgment,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  pitch  the  understanding  into  such 
a  key  that  the  information  may  be  understood 
when  it  comes.  I  remember  once  being  present 
at  the  Geological  Society,  when  a  bottle  was  pro- 
duced, which  was  said  to  contain  certain  zoophytes. 
It  was  handed  round,  in  the  first  instance,  among 
the  initiated  on  the  foremost  benches,  who  com- 
mented freely  with  one  another  on  the  forms  of 
the  animals  in  the  fluid  :  but  when  it  came  to  our 
hands,  we  could  discover  nothing  in  the  bottle  but 
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the  most  limpid  fluid,  without  any  trace,  so  far  as 
our  optics  could  make  out,  of  animals  dead  or 
alive, — the  whole  appearing  absolutely  transparent. 
The  surprise  of  the  ignorant  at  seeing  nothing,  was 
only  equal  to  that  of  the  learned,  who  saw  so  much 
to  admire.  Nor  was  it  till  we  were  specifically  in- 
structed what  it  was  we  were  to  look  for,  and  the 
shape,  size,  and  general  aspect  of  the  zoophytes 
pointed  out,  that  our  understandings  began  to  co- 
operate with  our  eyesight  in  peopling  the  fluid 
which,  up  to  that  moment,  had  seemed  perfectly 
uninhabited.  The  wonder  then  was,  how  we  could 
possibly  have  omitted  seeing  objects  now  so  pal- 
pable ! 

In  like  manner  I  dare  say  that  if  Signor  Gem- 
mellaro  had  been  with  me,  or  any  geologist  well 
skilled  in  volcanic  phenomena,  I  should  soon  have 
been  made  to  see  the  aforesaid  old  lava-stream. 
Single-handed,  however,  I  could  see  nothing  like  a 
stream  coming  from  Monte  Moyo;  but  I  expected  to 
discover  some  traces  of  it  where  it  crosses  the  river, 
and  accordingly  I  walked,  or  rather  scrambled, 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  water-course  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles, — certainly  including  that  part 
indicated  in  the  map  where  the  lava  is  represented 
as  having  crossed  over,  two-and-twenty  centuries 
ago.  But  in  vain  did  I  hunt;  for  although  I  came  to 
several  places  where  the  river  had  cut  deep  furrows 
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into  the  very  heart  of  the  lava-streams,  I  could  in 
no  instance  say  distinctly  to  what  particular  eruption 
the  part  thus  eaten  into  belonged.  Nevertheless, 
I  came  to  many  highly  interesting  features  in  this 
curious  volcanic  panorama,  which  I  strongly  re- 
commend any  one  who  cares  about  the  workings 
of  nature  to  study  with  attention.  At  one  place  I 
found  a  broad  compact  mass  of  the  hardest  lava, 
worn  down  by  the  action  of  the  water  into  a  wind- 
ing trench  varying  in  depth  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet,  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  and  even 
beginning  to  scoop  out  the  gravel-bed  lying  under 
the  lava;  but  whether  or  not  this  was  the  identical 
lava-stream  I  was  in  search  of,  I  could  not  tell. 

The  truth  is,  that  whenever,  by  the  agency  of 
running  water,  or  by  rents  caused  by  earthquakes, 
or  by  upheavings  or  subsidences  caused  by  volcanic 
expansions  and  contractions,  the  internal  structure 
of  Mount  Etna  is  exposed  to  view,  we  discover  that 
stream  after  stream  of  lava  lie  in  endless,  though 
confused  superposition.  Some  appear  to  have 
flowed  from  near  the  top,  and  may  be  traced  for 
many  miles;  others  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to 
mouths  or  craters  far  down  the  sides ;  but  by  far 
the  greater  number,  though  abundantly  distinguish- 
able from  one  another  by  their  colour  and  tex- 
ture, can  be  traced  to  no  specific  source.  The  great 
internal    cauldron    from    whence    they    have    all 
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sprung,  we  know,  lies  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  but  no  one,  I  think,  can  form  a  just  con- 
ception of  its  capacity  unless  he  goes  round  the 
mountain.  To  view  it  from  one  or  two  points 
teaches  but  little, — for  the  size  of  the  streams  of 
lava  of  which  the  whole  mountain  is  made  up, 
when  they  are  viewed  end  on,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. But  when  the  circuit  of  the  base  is  made, 
all  the  external  coating  of  all  the  latest  great 
lava-streams  is  passed  over  ;  and  though  this 
journey  is  necessarily  one  of  constant  ups  and 
downs,  it  is  eminently  instructive  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  mountain  has  been  gradually 
formed  by  successive  layers  of  melted  rock,  inter- 
stratified  at  many  places  with  layers  of  dry  ashes, 
or  of  tufa;  a  material  consisting,  I  believe,  of 
volcanic  mud  formed  of  hot  water,  cinders,  and 
ashes.  As  it  seldom  happens  that  any  two  adjacent 
streams  of  lava  are  exactly  of  the  same  colour 
originally,  or  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness,  the 
action  of  the  weather  upon  them  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries  is  very  different.  Some  resist  the  ele- 
ments, and  remain  for  a  very  long  period  of  years 
as  black  and  unchanged  in  appearance,  as  when 
they  were  first  ejected.  Others  in  a  tenth  part  of 
the  time  are  decomposed  and  reduced  to  a  rich  black 
soil,  so  as  to  yield  crops  of  vines,  figs,  and  Indian 
corn, — while  some  merely  exhibit  a  surface  covered 
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with  yellow  and  white  lichens.  All  these,  and 
many  other  interesting  varieties,  can  be  seen  only 
by  means  of  the  tour  which  I  am  recommending. 
It  has,  besides,  two  other  very  considerable  ad- 
vantages, which  to  persons  who  take  an  interest  in 
mountain  scenery  and  the  excitement  of  mountain 
excursions,  are  of  some  moment. 

The  first  is,  that  both  the  summit  and  sides  of  the 
volcano  being  viewed,  in  succession,  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  a  correct  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  shape  not  only  of  the  cone  at  the  summit,  but 
of  the  different  ranges,  or  botanical  regions  into 
which  the  sides  are  divided  with  wonderful  exactness 
of  outline  :  and  secondly,  opportunities  are  afforded 
at  a  hundred  different  stations  for  ascending:  the 
mountain,  along  the  tops  of  the  ridges  which  have 
flowed  from  the  higher  districts.  A  geologist  in 
this  way,  on  coming  to  a  stream  of  lava  of  which 
the  component  parts  are  interesting,  may  readily 
follow  it  up  to  its  source;  or  if  the  object  be  merely 
picturesque  scenery,  any  given  point  may  be 
reached  by  travelling  along  the  radius  which  leads 
to  the  centre.  He  will  also  have  it  in  his  power  to 
select  for  special  visits  any  one  or  more  of  the  eighty 
conspicuous  and  highly  interesting  minor  cones 
which  adorn  the  flanks  of  Mount  Etna,  but  of 
which  only  one,  viz.  Monte  Rossi,  has  been  pro- 
duced   within    the   times    of  authentic   history. — 
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"  Even  this  hill,"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  "  thrown  up  in 
the  year  1669,  although  450  feet  in  height,  ranks 
only  as  a  cone  of  second  magnitude.  Monte  Mi- 
nardo,  near  Bronte,  rises  even  now  upwards  of 
700  feet,  although  its  base  has  been  elevated  by 
more  modern  lavas  and  ejections.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  far  the  most  interesting  single 
excursion,  to  any  volcano,  is  always  to  the  great 
cone  at  the  top,  for  many  reasons  :  still  I  should 
venture  to  recommend  every  person  who  has  leisure 
for  the  undertaking  first  to  go  round  the  base  of 
the  mountain — as  he  will  acquire  during  that  tour 
such  a  degree  and  such  a  peculiar  kind  of  know- 
ledge of  many  of  its  component  parts,  and  become 
so  familiar  with  its  aspect  on  all  sides,  and  see 
it  lighted  up  by  the  sun's  rays  at  such  a  variety 
of  angles,  that  when,  eventually,  he  stands  on  the 
highest  apex,  he  will  feel  himself  at  home,  and  so 
familiar  with  everything  he  sees,  that  his  pleasure 
will  be  tenfold  what  it  would  have  been  had  he 
merely  climbed  to  its  summit  in  the  ordinary  way. 
To  those,  indeed,  who  go  up  Etna  merely  to 
say  they  have  been  up,  of  course  all  this  does  not 
apply,  for  it  certainly  requires  the  expenditure  of 
some  considerable  time,  entails  additional  expense, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  roughing 
and  other  discomforts,  all  of  which  are  serious  ob- 
*  Principles  of  Geology,  Vol.  II.,  p.  207.     6th  Edition. 
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jections  to  those  who  care  nothing  about  the  matter. 
But  to  those  who  in  their  hearts  love  mountain 
travelling-,  can  really  feel  the  beauties  of  mountain 
scenery,  or  who  take  delight  in  studying-  the  actual 
structure  of  the  great  globe  which  we  inherit,  and 
wish  to  see  its  strata  coming  fresh  and  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  who  perceive  in 
this  his  stupendous  handiwork  only  new  and  in- 
creasing motives  to  admiration  and  love  and  grati- 
tude, such  petty  drawbacks  are  as  dust  in  the  balance 
when  weighed  against  the  refined  enjoyments  of 
such  a  noble  journey  as  the  Tour  of  Mount  Etna. 
On  returning  to  the  carriage  after  my  ineffectual 
trip  to  the  Moyo,  we  drove  along  to  the  eastward 
towards  Giardina — a  most  beautiful  line  of  road, 
as  interesting  for  its  scenery  as  for  the  singular 
display  of  minor  cones,  and  their  attendant  lava 
streams,  which  have  been  accumulated  in  vast 
numbers  at  this  spot,  as  if  it  had  been  a  weak  point 
in  the  side  of  the  volcano.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
stations,  also,  from  which  to  include  in  one  view  the 
complete  line  of  the  great  cone  at  the  top — the 
barren  region  beneath  it  —  the  wooded  belt  — 
and,  lastly,  the  fertile  and  cultivated  district  through 
which  the  road  passes,  and  where  the  inclination  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  In  our  course  that  morning 
we  traversed  an  oak  forest,  of  which  every  tree, 
without  exception,  was  stripped  of  its  leaves  by  an 
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insect  which,  oddly  enough,  left  the  adjacent  forest 
of  chesnuts  and  walnuts  entirely  untouched,  as 
well  as  all  the  fig-trees,  and  several  others.  It 
looked  as  if  the  oaks  had  been  doing-  something 
wrong,  and  been  punished  accordingly. 

The  first  view  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
crest  of  the  northern  shoulder  of  Mount  Etna, 
looking  as  blue  and  beautiful  as  ever,  is  in  grand 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  scenery,  all  of  which 
is  pleasing.  On  the  south  every  thing  is  volcanic, 
and  is  strongly  marked  with  that  peculiar  character; 
but  on  the  north,  a  far  older  range  of  formations 
— geologically  speaking — bounds  the  view,  a  dis- 
tinction obvious  even  to  the  least  experienced  eye. 
In  front,  between  the  ridge  and  the  sea,  lie  towns 
and  villages,  closely  matted  up,  chiefly  with  olive- 
trees.  Over  this  enchanting  and  truly  Sicilian 
landscape,  the  cool  sea-breeze  scarcely  reached  so 
high  as  we  stood,  though  we  could  see  it  ruffling 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  distance — and  much 
we  sighed  for  it,  to  fan  away  the  sultry  heat  of 
the  morning  sun. 

As  it  was  only  four  o'clock  when  we  came  to 
Giardina,  on  the  sea-shore,  we  had  still  daylight 
enough  left  to  visit  the  celebrated  town  of 
Taormina,  the  Tauromenium,  I  believe,  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  perched  on  the  top  of  a  high  cliff, 
and  stands  so  near  the  edge,  that  a  series  of  the 
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finest  view's  imaginable  are  commanded  by  it. 
From  the  ground  immediately  behind  the  ruins  of 
a  magnificent  old  theatre  we  could  see  far  up  the 
straits  of  Messina,  the  coast  of  Calabria,  and  all 
the  intervening  bays — not  to  speak  more  of  the 
grandest  feature  in  the  prospect, — with  countless 
towns  and  villages  dotting  the  southern  shore 
as  far  as  Catania,  with  Cape  Passaro  and  the  high 
grounds  about  Syracuse  in  the  distance.  My 
eye  was  most  attracted  to  the  steeple  of  a  church, 
which  the  guide  assured  me  was  in  the  centre  of 
Catania,  as  I  bethought  me  of  my  little  party 
within  the  sound  of  its  bells.  Immediately  inland 
of  us  rose  sundry  abrupt  mountains,  with  escarp- 
ments so  steep  as  apparently  to  threaten  to  topple 
down  upon  us;  and  what  seemed  very  odd,  in  such 
a  fearful  assemblage  of  precipices,  beheld  a  town 
built  on  the  very  edge  of  the  steepest  rock  amongst 
them — Mola,  I  think,  it  is  called.  It  looked  as  if 
any  child,  toddling  half  a  dozen  yards  from  home, 
must  inevitably  fall  over  a  precipice  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  high  !  I  don't  remember  to  have 
seen  any  such  places  inhabited  except  in  some  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Alpine  passes,  where  towns  may 
be  seen  perched,  like  eagles'  nests,  on  the  tops 
of  cliffs,  which,  it  might  be  thought,  only  a  bird 
could  reach,  and  where  no  bird  but  one  with  strong 
nerves  like  an  eagle,  would  choose  to  remain. 
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Next  day  we  reached  Giarra,  a  considerable  town 
on  the  eastern  or  sea-side  of  Etna ;  and  such  was 
the  effect  of  contrast,  that  we  could  scarcely  fancy 
we  were  on  the  same  island.  I  well  remember 
when  travelling  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  we  thought  the  comforts  and  accommodations 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  when  we  first 
visited  those  cities,  rather  indifferent ;  but  after 
we  had  been  living  for  some  months  in  the  back- 
woods, and  then  returned  to  the  self-same  houses, 
the  fare  seemed  to  have  so  wonderfully  improved 
in  our  absence,  that  the  people,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  our  raptures,  fancied  we  were 
quizzing  them.  In  like  manner,  although  we  had 
been  roughing  it  in  the  backwoods  of  Mount  Etna 
only  three  or  four  days,  we  were  quite  delighted 
with  the  luxuries  of  the  coast  road.  At  the  best 
inn  at  Randazzo,  for  example,  they  managed  to 
muster  for  our  use  only  one  tumbler,  one  cup,  and 
one  knife — and  not  a  morsel  of  eatable  bread  was 
to  be  found.  Now,  as  this  was  but  a  type  of  the 
other  inns,  at  which,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  along,  travellers  must  stop,  I  can- 
not too  strongly  impress  upon  persons  wishing  to 
make  the  tour  of  Etna,  to  supply  themselves  before 
hand  with  everything — just  as  if  they  were  setting- 
out  on  a  sea  voyage.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  be 
apt  to  find  most,  if  not  all,  the  pleasures  of  the  trip 
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swallowed  up  in  the  bodily  annoyances  of  hunger, 
or  dirty  and  insufficient  diet,  or  both.  Whereas, 
by  taking  such  a  well-provisioned  basket  as  our 
landlord  at  Catania,  the  celebrated  guide  Signor 
Abbate,  provided  us  with,  we  never  fell  short  but 
once — and  that  was,  when  some  myriads  of  ants, 
like  the  Huns  and  Goths  over-running  Italy,  made 
an  inroad  upon  our  beefsteak-pie,  and  demolished 
more  than  half  of  it  and  ruined  the  rest,  before  their 
invasion  was  discovered  ! 

At  Giarra  we  found  nice  hot  bread,  just  out  of 
the  oven,  excellent  milk  (a  thing  we  had  not  seen 
once  during  the  tour),  and,  above  all,  the  most 
delicious  fresh  fish,  drawn  out  of  the  water  under 
our  own  eyes,  as  we  drove  along  the  beach. 
"  Hunger,"  says  the  proverb,  "  is  a  good  sauce;" 
and  so  it  is :  but  those  who  have  not  tried  the 
experiment,  are  not  aware  that,  while  hunger 
sharpens  the  edge  of  appetite,  it  likewise  renders 
the  palate  so  peculiarly  nice  and  discriminating, 
that  it  is  just  then,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  that 
the  discomforts  of  bad  quarters  and  the  refinements 
of  such  as  are  good,  come  to  be  most  acutely  felt. 
It  is  then,  too,  that  choice  fare  and  good  cookery 
are  most  thoroughly  relished,  and  that  bad  or  ill- 
dressed  dishes  are  rendered  doubly  distasteful. 

It  is  from  Giarra  that  people  generally  proceed 
who  wish  to  visit  the  celebrated  "  Castagno  di  Centi 
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Cavalli,1'  or  cliesnut  of  the  hundred  horses ;  so  called 
from  the  belief,  or  assertion,  that  this  number  might 
find  shelter  under  its  branches.  Certainly  it  is  a 
wonderful  tree,  whether  it  be  traceable  to  a  single 
root,  or  whether  it  be  in  fact  five  different  stems, 
so  closely  packed  as  to  resemble  one  huge,  but 
riven  trunk.  On  this  point  the  learned  are  so 
divided,  that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 
What  is  infinitely  more  interesting  than  the  tree — 
curious  as  that  is,  independently  of  all  speculation 
— is  the  ride  to  it,  which  is  one  of  the  most  varied 
and  beautiful  which  even  that  region,  so  fertile  in 
fine  scenery,  can  produce — since  it  combines,  in 
perfection,  the  three  chief  requisites — bold  moun- 
tains, a  country  well  clad  with  foliage,  and  the 
open  sea. 

Of  all  the  expeditions,  however,  which  may  be 
undertaken  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Etna,  there  is 
none  comparable  for  interest  of  every  kind  with 
that  to  the  Val  del  Bove,  a  scene  so  grand,  that  it 
is  quite  strange  it  has  been  so  little  visited.  In- 
deed, until  those  most  stirring  of  travellers,  the 
geologists,  made  the  discovery,  it  was  scarcely 
known  to  the  inhabitants,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
world.  Mr.  Lyell  believes  that  Dr.  Buckland  was 
the  first  English  geologist  who  examined  this  valley 
with  care,  and  reported  it  to  be  more  worthy  of 
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attention  than  any  single  spot  in  Sicily,  or  perhaps 
in  Europe. 

As  I  was  aware  that  the  expedition  would  occupy 
the  whole  day,  I  gave  orders  to  be  called  at  half- 
past  three,  in  hopes  of  getting  away  at  four;  but 
all  things  move  so  slowly  in  Sicily,  that,  in  spite  of 
every  exertion,  it  was  nearly  half-past  five  before 
I  got  off — such  was  the  botheration  of  guides  and 
donkeys,  landlords  and  lacqueys.  The  Val  del 
Bove  is  a  huge,  steep-sided,  circular  scoop,  or 
depression,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Etna, 
about  five  miles  in  diameter,  and  from  three  to  five 
thousand  feet  in  the  height  of  its  bounding  preci- 
pices, which  are  in  most  places  nearly  perpendi- 
cular. These  enormous  walls  or  cliffs  are  formed 
of  layers  of  lava  of  a  great  variety  of  thicknesses, 
interstratified  with  beds  of  tufas,  breccias,  and  vol- 
canic ashes  of  different  colours  and  degrees  of  fine- 
ness— all  sloping  downwards  to  the  sea,  at  an  angle 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees.  These  strata 
have  evidently  been  produced  by  successive  erup- 
tions from  or  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  past 
ages;  and  it  seems  all  but  demonstrable  that  they 
must,  at  one  time,  have  been  continued  quite  across 
the  Val  del  Bove,  before  that  part  of  the  mountain 
was  allowed  to  sink  down,  probably  from  some 
internal  vacancy  being  formed  in  the  reservoir  of 
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melted  lava  beneath,   deep  in  the   centre  of  the 
volcano. 

The  faces  or  perpendicular  sides  of  this  enormous 
natural  amphitheatre, are  almost  everywhere  marked 
by  vertical  walls  of  lava,  which  intersect  the  strata. 
These  dykes,  as  they  are  called,  of  which  there 
are  vast  numbers,  usually  stand  out  in  relief,  and 
sometimes  many  yards  beyond  the  cliffs  which  they 
traverse.  This  is  caused  by  their  being  composed 
of  harder  materials  than  the  strata  through  which 
they  pass,  so  that  the  action  of  the  elements  tells 
less  upon  them.  They  vary,  Mr.  Lyell  tells  us, 
from  two  to  twenty  feet  and  upwards  in  thickness, 
and  are  composed,  some  of  trachyte,  others  of  com- 
pact blue  basalt,  with  olivine.  The  floor  or  plat- 
form of  the  Yal  del  Bove,  is  paved  in  the  most 
rugged  fashion  of  Nature's  work,  with  innumerable 
currents  of  lava  piled  one  upon  the  other,  and  all 
seeking,  like  water  or  any  other  fluid,  to  find  a 
lower  level.  Some  of  these  streams  have  stopped 
short  in  the  valley,  from  their  sources  or  craters 
ceasing  to  yield  any  more  melted  lava.  Others  have 
only  been  partially  arrested  in  their  progress,  or 
turned  to  one  side,  by  the  cones  of  still  more  ancient 
eruptions,  which  "  monticules,"  it  may  be  observed, 
are  in  some  instances  all  but  swallowed  up  and  lost 
under  a  succession  of  fresh  currents  of  lava — 
destined,  no  doubt,  in  process  of  time,  to  refill  the 
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whole  valley,  and  make  it,  as  it  formerly  was,  flush 
with  the  rest  of  the  mountain  side.  In  the  mean 
time,  some  of  these  currents  have  made  their  way 
right  across  the  Val  del  Bove,  and  have  poured 
themselves  in  cascades,  which  it  must  have  been 
terrific  to  have  witnessed,  over  the  fertile  lower 
regions,  spreading  utter  ruin  and  desolation  where- 
ever  they  passed.  As  long  as  we  confine  our  view 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  valley,  and  examine  these 
torrents  of  lava — some  of  which  are  several  miles 
in  length,  and  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness—we look  at  them  as  characteristic  of  the 
region,  where  all  is  black  and  bare,  without  a  trace 
or  possibility  of  vegetation.  But  when  we  observe 
such  fierce-looking  monsters  traversing  the  gentle 
slopes  below,  topping  with  merciless  sweep  the  vine 
and  orange-clad  knolls,  and  obliterating  hundreds 
of  acres  of  corn-fields,  demolishing  chesnut  forests, 
careering  over  and  utterly  crushing  large  towns, 
filling  up  valleys,  and  burying  hills,  we  feel  a  totally 
different  emotion.  At  all  events,  I  must  own  that 
I  never,  by  any  amount  of  experience,  became  re- 
conciled— or  even  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  a  lava 
stream — as  black  as  pitch,  smoking  hot,  rugged, 
shapeless,  totally  without  verdure,  and  apparently 
without  a  chance  of  ever  bearing  a  blade  of  grass — 
intruding  itself  amongst  gardens  and  green  fields, 
and  ruining  the  graceful  beauties  of  a  southern 
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landscape.  It  would  not  be  more  incongruous  to 
tumble  a  cart-load  of  live  coals  into  the  midst  of  a 
drawing-room  — upsetting  and  breaking  to  pieces 
the  supper  tables,  burning  up  the  carpets  and 
chairs,  and  driving  the  half-suffocated  company 
into  the  streets  for  shelter. 

Your  philosopher  steps  in  and  tells  us  that  all 
this  is  for  the  best,  and  that  in  due  time  these  very- 
streams  of  lava  and  showers  of  dust,  the  cause  of 
so  much  present  mischief,  become  the  sources  of 
a  far  greater  fertility  than  existed  before,  and  that 
new  towns  and  villages,  more  wealthy  and  beautiful 
than  their  buried  predecessors,  will  rise  above  them: 
but  I  could  never  find  the  stupid  Sicilians  much 
influenced  by  this  reasoning  when  the  growling  of 
the  volcano  threatened  an  outbreak. 

I  shall  only  say  further  of  the  Val  del  Bove, 
that,  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  scene  in  the 
world  better  fitted  to  strike  the  mind  with  awe,  as 
a  mere  spectacle  exhibiting  the  grander  works  of 
Nature,  or  more  calculated  to  yield,  upon  careful 
examination,  interesting  scientific  information,  I 
should  venture  strongly  to  recommend  any  one  at 
all  curious  in  such  matters  not  to  pass  it  by,  as  too 
many  do,  for  objects  of  comparatively  small  value. 

We  reached  Catania  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day  of  our  tour,  having  completed  the  circuit  of 
the  Mountain,  which  I  believe  is  ninety  miles  by 
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the  road  we  went,  without  counting  the  occasional 
digressions  we  made  to  Taormina,  the  Simeto,  the 
Moya,  and  the  Val  del  Bove,  which  may  be 
reckoned  to  have  added  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
more.  I  felt  so  little  fatigued,  however,  that  on 
the  same  day  I  set  out  with  my  children  to  visit 
the  Cyclopean  islands  of  the  poets,  called  now,  I 
do  not  know  by  what  process  of  language,  the 
Fariglone  Islands.  We  made  the  outward  voyage 
in  a  letiga,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Trezza,  where 
we  crawled  out  of  our  cramped  conveyance  and 
took  a  boat,  in  which  we  made  a  most  successful 
excursion  to  the  spot  where  old  Cyclops  forged  the 
bolts  of  Jove.  The  specific  purpose  which  I  had 
in  view,  was  to  examine  into  the  fidelity  of  the 
published  drawing  of  one  of  these  celebrated 
islands,  which  a  friend  had  expressed  some  doubts 
about — and  I  fear  it  was  in  no  very  Christian 
spirit  that  I  felt  gratified  by  finding  the  drawing 
erroneous,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  doing 
the  thing  afresh  with  instrumental  accuracy,  by 
means  of  the  camera  lucida. 

During  our  examination  of  these  pretty  little 
islands,  a  fresh  sea-breeze  had  sprung  up,  which 
at  once  induced  us  to  put  our  helm  up,  and  we 
bowled  away  so  merrily  before  the  wind,  that  in 
an  hour  we  reached  Catania. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    ASCENT   OF   MOUNT    ETNA— PROPOSED 
PANORAMA  OF  THE  VOLCANO. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  what  I  have 
seen  or  been  told  of  the  climate  of  Sicily,  I  should 
consider  it  the  best  in  Europe  for  a  delicate  patient: 
and  yet,  by  reason  of  a  strange  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  that  island  is  rendered  almost  entirely 
useless  in  this  respect.  They  have  unfortunately 
taken  a  notion  into  their  head,  I  believe  without 
any  foundation,  that  consumption  is  not  only  occa- 
sionally infectious, —  but  that  it  is  always  so — even 
worse  than  the  plague  or  any  other  disease.  Con- 
sequently they  will  not  admit  a  person  suspected  of 
having  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  complaints  into 
their  houses.  If  any  one  afflicted  with  this  malady 
should  die  among  them,  a  ban  is  put  on  the  house, 
its  furniture  destroyed,  and  no  one  allowed  to 
inhabit  it  for  a  period  of  many  months.  As 
this  is  ruinous  to  innkeepers  and  inconvenient 
to  all,  and  as  every  native  firmly  believes  in  the 
c  2 
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truth  of  this  persuasion,  it  becomes  impossible 
for  any  consumptive  patient  to  find  house-room  in 
Sicily.  I  have  even  heard  of  instances  of  such 
persons  being  allowed  to  perish  in  the  streets  or  in 
the  country  roads,  to  which  they  were  driven  by  the 
excessive  terror  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  well  that  this  should  be  generally  known,  as 
it  might  lead  to  great  inconvenience  were  a  family  to 
reckon  upon  finding  rest  in  Sicily,  when  in  search  of 
climate.  There  is  another  reason,  however,  against 
choosing  Sicily — at  all  events  Catania — for  a  place 
of  rest  for  an  invalid,  which,  though  it  may  seem 
ludicrous,  is  really  a  substantial  objection.  I  allude 
to  the  noise  caused  chiefly  by  the  church-bells,  and 
especially  by  those  of  the  church  of  Santa  Agatha, 
the  painful  remembrance  of  which  I  shall  carry 
in  my  ears  to  the  grave,  whatever  other  sounds  may 
disturb  me  in  the  interval.  Of  all  the  noisy  places, 
indeed,  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  spend  any 
time,  Catania  is  the  most  so.  Naples  is  pretty 
well ;  but  there  the  distances  are  greater,  and  it  is 
possible  to  get  tolerably  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
ringing;  but  at  Catania  this  is  impossible — for  the 
churches  are  so  numerous,  and  are  placed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  you  cannot  escape  from  the  sound 
of  one,  without  falling  within  the  range  of  another — 
as  if  they  were  a  series  of  forts  or  redoubts,  erected 
for  the  express  purpose  of  battering  your  peace. 
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To  me  indeed  this  nuisance  became  so  intolerable, 
that  I  felt  as  if  no  consideration  on  earth  could  in- 
duce me  to  live  in  the  place.  Ten  days  of  St. 
Agatha  would  put  me  either  out  of  the  world,  or 
into  a  mad-house  !  I  dare  say  it  might  not  be  im- 
possible to  bribe  the  fathers  of  any  given  church 
or  convent,  to  intermit  the  ringing,  or  to  soften  it, 
for  a  night  or  two,  should  one's  friend  be  dying  in 
the  hotel  opposite.  But  no  wealth  or  power  on 
earth  could  suffice  to  check  the  eternal  uproar  in 
the  streets — the  music— the  shouting — the  popping 
of  fireworks — the  rattling  of  carriages.  What  it 
may  be  in  winter  I  know  not — but  in  summer  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  whole  population  lived  out  of 
doors,  and  occupied  themselves  all  night,  and  every 
night  exclusively,  in  making  a  noise. 

At  all  events,  on  our  return  from  the  tour  of 
their  mountain,  we  found  them  just  as  hard  at 
work  at  their  festas  as  when  we  left  them ;  and  sleep 
being  totally  out  of  the  question,  we  repaired 
to  the  streets,  and  after  a  sufficient  dose  of  the 
wearisome  and  tawdry  folly  of  the  processions, 
stepped  into  the  church  of  Santa  Agatha,  of  which 
the  bells  had  plagued  us  so  dreadfully.  We  found 
it  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and,  as  we  had  been  pro- 
mised, also  a  grand  concert  of  fiddlers.  Instead 
of  sacred  music,  which  in  our  innocence  we 
had    hoped    to   hear,    we    were    entertained  with 


the  Tarantula,  the  well-known  Neapolitan  dance — 
the  inspiring  air  of  which,  acting  on  the  volatile 
nerves  of  the  gay  Sicilians,  I  thought  would  have 
set  the  congregation — so  to  call  the  crowds  who 
came  to  hear  the  music — into  as  lively  a  movement 
within  as  without  the  church.  I  suppose  the 
director  of  the  music  thought  so  too — for  he  stop- 
ped suddenly,  and  directed  the  band  to  play  the 
overture  to  the  opera  of  11  Turco  in  Italia — and  so 
they  went  on  all  night !  The  only  time,  in  fact, 
when  there  occurred  an  interval  of  repose  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  day — from  noon  till  about  four 
or  five,  when  the  church  and  convent  bells  ceased 
to  peal — the  organs  breathed  no  more — and  the 
streets  from  end  to  end  were  deserted— except  here 
and  there  by  a  stray  dog,  courting  the  shady  side, 
or  by  a  blundering  Englishman,  poking  along  in 
the  sun,  busily  employed  in  smoking  a  segar,  and 
wondering  how  the  people  could  waste  their  day  hi 
so  idle  an  occupation  as  sleeping  ! 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of 
June,  we  set  off  from  Catania  to  ascend  Mount 
Etna,  an  excursion  of  the  greatest  interest,  but 
excessively  fatiguing,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
made  according  to  some  better-arranged  system  of 
operations  than  we  adopted ;  and  this  is  especially 
necessary  where  ladies  are  of  the  party.  Such  ar- 
rangements, it  is  true,  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
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make,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
stages  and  their  relative  distances,  and  the  variety 
of  objects  of  curiosity,  which  require  to  be  seen 
at  certain  epochs  of  the  day.  Unfortunately  it 
happens,  that  a  knowledge  of  these  things  generally 
comes  too  late,  that  is,  after  the  journey — for  it  is 
a  complete  journey — has  been  gone  through.  The 
adventurers  are  then  worn  out  by  fatigues  which 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  have  only  the  morti- 
fication of  looking  back  to  misapplied  opportunities, 
by  which,  under  better  instruction,  they  might  have 
profited. 

This  arises  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  partly  from  the  vast  scale  of  every  part 
of  this  great  volcano,  but  mainly,  I  believe,  from 
the  absence  of  good  guides,  which  again  is  caused 
by  the  comparatively  small  number  of  travellers 
who  visit  Sicily.  In  Switzerland  the  guides  form 
a  numerous  class,  owing  to  their  services  being  so 
constantly  required,  that  the  profession  becomes  a 
lucrative  one,  worthy  of  the  exclusive  attention  of 
the  cleverest  and  most  intelligent  peasants  in  the 
country.  Under  their  pilotage,  whether  the  ex- 
cursion embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps,  or 
be  limited  to  a  single  valley,  all  things  are  calcu- 
lated beforehand,  and  regulated  with  a  due  regard 
to  time  and  season.  The  capabilities  also  of  endur- 
ing fatigue  of  the  travellers  are  taken  into  account, 
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as  well  as  their  tastes  and  wishes,  in  respect  to  sight- 
seeing, sketching,  geologising,  or  merely  enjoying 
the  journey  for  the  journey's  sake.  Thus,  amidst 
the  endless  variety  of  Swiss  scenery  no  person 
need  be  apprehensive  of  over-fatigue — or  that  he 
will  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of  any  object  worthy 
of  his  notice,  provided  he  relies  on  the  experience 
of  his  guide,  who,  in  truth,  becomes  in  time  a 
companion  and  friend,  who  shares  all  his  interests, 
with  a  manliness  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  that 
class  and  country. 

But  in  Sicily  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  met 
with,  and  as  we  could  not  prevail  on  Abbate,  the 
only  really  good  guide  we  had  heard  of,  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  top  of  Etna,  we  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who,  from  not  making  the  proper 
allowances,  in  the  masterly  style  of  the  Swiss 
guides,  not  only  greatly  augmented  our  fatigues, 
but  deprived  us  of  advantages  which,  had  we  known 
the  way  properly,  we  might  have  enjoyed.  It  strikes 
me  that  a  good  deal  of  the  evil  arising  from  this  want 
of  experienced,  or  at  all  events  of  reflecting  and 
skilful  guides,  may  be  remedied  by  distinct  in- 
structions as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  the 
journey ;  and  I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  after  I 
have  described  our  trip,  to  draw  up  a  memorandum 
of  what  I  think  we  ought  to  have  done,  had  we  on 
setting  out  possessed  as  correct  an  idea  of  the  dif- 
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Acuities  of  the  undertaking  as  we  had  when  we 
returned. 

We  set  off  from  Catania  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  that  vilest  of  conveyances  a  letiga,  in 
which,  as  I  have  already  described,  two  people  are 
carried  in  a  box  between  two  mules,  as  barrels 
of  wine  are  carried  in  Spain,  or  as  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen are  carried  by  men  in  sedan-chairs  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  cost  us  three  hours  to  reach  Nicolosi, 
from  whence,  after  a  very  meagre  repast,  in  the 
shabbiest  and  most  wretched  of  inns  we  had  yet 
met  with  even  in  Sicily,  we  started  for  the  Bosco, 
or  wooded  region  next  above  that  village.  At 
Nicolosi,  we  fortunately  fell  in  with  Signor  Mario 
Gemellaro,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  scien- 
tific men  in  the  island,  better  acquainted,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  person  whatever,  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  great  volcano,  in  the  careful  investi- 
gation of  which  he  has  passed  his  whole  life.  It 
may  be  called  improper,  with  such  work  in  hand 
as  we  had,  to  sit  chatting,  instead  of  breasting  the 
mountain  ;  but  the  charms  of  the  conversation  of 
a  man  of  parts  and  genius,  highly  informed,  and 
willing  to  discuss  the  most  interesting  topics, 
on  the  very  site  of  their  action,  proved  more  than 
a  match  for  the  scenes  themselves.  He  furnished 
us  with  the  best  guide  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  ; 
but  he  unfortunately  was  both  stupid  and  old, — so 
c  3 
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that  lie  had  neither  skill  to  direct  and  instruct  us, 
nor  strength  of  limb  to  help  us,  and  having-  long 
outlived  all  interest  in  his  topic,  proved  himself  at 
last,  as  he  must  have  done  all  his  life,  a  heavy 
blockhead.  Had  he  known  his  business  properly, 
he  would  have  stimulated  us  to  get  on  briskly, 
instead  of  allowing  us  to  loiter;  and  this,  I  may 
mention,  is  the  chief  point  to  be  avoided  in  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Etna,  where  the  objects  of  interest 
are  multifarious,  but  the  distances  so  very  great,  that 
it  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  seduced  into  delays 
by  the  passing  scenes  of  enchantment,  we  are 
lost. 

Another  cause  of  detention,  of  rather  a  disagree- 
able kind,  occurred  before  we  reached  the  Bosco.  It 
had  been  a  question  between  the  letigero  and  us, 
whether  or  not  he  was  bound  by  the  contract  which 
Signor  Abbate  had  made,  to  convey  us  a  part  of 
the  way  through  the  said  Bosco,  and  the  discus- 
sion, or  dispute  (for  both  in  Italy  and  in  Sicily  all 
such  differences  between  man  and  master  speedily 
degenerate  into  squabbles),  had  reduced  itself  to  the 
point  of  my  declaring  positively  that  he  should  not 
be  paid  one  taro  unless  he  carried  us  to  a  certain 
stage  of  the  Bosco  named  by  Signor  Gemellaro. 
The  letiarero  shruffffed  his  shoulders,  and  seemed  to 
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submit,  though  I  have  no  doubt  the  rogue  smiled 
internally  at   the   consciousness  of  his  power  over 
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us,  and  the  impotence  of  our  threats.  On  we 
trudged,  however,  for  some  time  ;  but  when  we  had 
reached  within  about  a  mile  of  the  edge  of  the 
Bosco,  and  just  as  we,  reckoning  without  our  host, 
had  agreed  that  it  was  not  possible  to  upset  a 
letiga,  the  first  mule  (prompted,  I  have  no  doubt, 
by  his  no  less  mulish  confederate  the  letigero) 
stumbled  and  fell  over  on  his  broadside.  Of 
course  our  vehicle  came  down  with  a  crash  like- 
wise, the  bottom  first  taking  the  ground,  like 
the  keel  of  a  ship  on  a  reef  of  coral.  The  lava 
gritted  for  one  moment  under  our  weight,  most 
ominously,  and  in  the  next  we  were  laid  over  on 
our  beam  ends  on  the  hard  ground.  Fortunately 
we  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  keep  our  arms 
within  the  apparatus,  otherwise  they  might  have 
been  broken,  and  at  all  events  they  must  have 
been  finely  excoriated  against  the  hard  and  ragged 
surface  of  the  rock. 

Of  course  there  was  an  immediate  rush  of  all 
the  attendants  to  our  assistance ;  and  the  very 
fellows  who  had  wilfully  caused  the  accident, 
now  encumbered  us  with  so  much  help  that  we 
suffered  fully  as  much  in  the  operation  of  being 
lugged  out  as  we  had  done  by  the  fall.  Among 
these  over-busy  gentlemen,  there  came  to  us  a  lad 
who  had  charge  of  the  mule  furnished  with  a  side- 
saddle, but  which  animal  had  a  trick,  the  instant 
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he  was  let  alone,  not  only  of  lying  down,  but  of 
rolling  about.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  his  master 
left  him,  down  he  lay;  and  the  first  sight  we 
beheld,  after  creeping  out  of  our  prostrate  box, 
was  the  delighted  mule,  with  all  four  legs  in  the 
air,  and  the  fine  new  English  side-saddle,  which  an 
obliging  friend  had  lent  us  for  the  occasion,  cransh- 
ing  to  bits  against  the  stones  !  A  few  sound 
thumps  of  the  muleteer's  pole  brought  my  gentle- 
man to  the  perpendicular  again  ;  but  as  it  proved  a 
job  beyond  the  reach  of  my  nautical  resources  to 
repair  the  broken  saddle,  the  poor  rider  paid  dearly, 
both  in  going  up  and  in  coming  down,  for  the  in- 
considerate promptitude  of  the  mule-driver,  who 
flew  to  our  rescue. 

We  now  resolved  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
letiga,  which  at  any  rate  could  not  have  gone 
much  further  with  us,  but  it  was  eleven  o'clock 
before  we  were  again  under  weigh.  Our  guide 
mounted  on  the  sumpter-mule,  carrying  provisions 
and  cloaks,  led  the  way,  having  an  assistant  by 
his  side,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  Next  came  the 
rider  of  the  mule,  with  the  broken  side-saddle,  the 
bridle  of  which  was  held  by  an  attendant.  Then 
I  followed ;  and  the  rear  of  our  cavalcade  was 
brought  up  by  astray  English  young  gentleman, 
who  being  quite  adrift,  had  joined  our  party  and 
agreed    to   share    fortunes.      At    the   end    of  the 
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Bosco,  which  is  one  of  the  noble  oak  forests  by 
which  the  mountain  is  braced,  we  were  made  to 
stop  at  a  little  uninhabited  hut  in  order  to  feed  the 
mules;  a  support,  the  guides  said,  and  said  truly,  both 
man  and  beast  required  for  the  formidable  road 
we  next  entered  upon.  Although  we  hurried,  or 
rather  tried  in  vain  to  hurry,  these  most  sluggish  of 
people,  being  fearful  that  by  all  these  delays  we 
should  lose  the  sight  of  sunrise  at  the  top  of  the 
cone,  it  was  midnight  before  we  got  off  again. 
We  had  then  three  hours  of  such  climbing  as  I 
never  encountered  in  my  life  before,  over  rugged 
streams  of  lava,  interspersed  with  occasional  patches 
of  snow,  and  now  and  then,  for  a  variety,  beds 
of  loose  rolling  stones.  This  was  all  bad  enough, 
and  very  fatiguing,  even  when  the  moon  was  up ; 
but  when,  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  it  sunk 
behind  the  ridges  of  lava  on  our  left  or  western 
hand,  our  course  being  very  nearly  direct  towards 
the  north  star,  this  slow  and  difficult  progress 
became  anything  but  pleasant.  The  miserable 
flickering  lamp  proved  a  sorry  substitute  for  the 
jolly  moon,  and  perhaps  did  us  more  harm  than 
good  by  glaring  in  our  eyes.  Presently,  having 
left  far  behind  us  the  last  traces  of  vegetation,  we 
entered  the  region  of  perpetual  sterility,  and  our 
toes  became  so  cold  that  we  could  have  cried.  Still, 
even  this  was  nothing  to  the  fatigue,  the  darkness, 
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and  the  uncertainty  of  our  path.  The  guide, 
stupid  and  cold  by  nature,  became  more  frigid  and 
dull  by  the  effect  of  the  night  air,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  aids  we  could  derive  from  association,  and 
the  real  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  which  though 
much  obscured  was  still  sublime,  we  felt  worried 
and  wearied  to  the  last  degree  of  endurance  long 
before  we  reached  the  Casa  Inglese.  This  is  a 
small  house  or  hut,  built  by  the  English  officers  in 
1811,  when  Sicily  was  occupied  by  our  troops,  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  French,,  then 
masters  of  Italy.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
cone  of  Etna,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  place  of 
refuge  for  travellers  in  bad  weather,  as  well  as  a 
sleeping-place  for  those  who  reach  it  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night,  with  the  intention  of  climbing  to 
the  top  in  time  to  see  the  sun  rise.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention,  in  passing,  that  persons  having 
this  intention  should  send  up,  before-hand,  not  only 
beds  and  blankets,  but  a  good  store  of  firewood. 

Owing  to  our  having  lost  so  much  time  by  the 
way,  we  had  the  mortification  of  discovering  some 
touches  of  the  coming  dawn,  even  before  we 
dismounted,  half-frozen,  at  the  Casa  Inglese.  But 
tired  though  we  were  in  body,  and  beginning  to 
feel  some  of  that  faintness,  like  that  of  sea- 
sickness, which  many  persons  experience  who 
mount  suddenly  to  great  elevations,  our  spirits  were 
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so  high,  that  off  we  set  on  foot  as  fast  as  our 
cloaks  would  allow  us,  for  the  bitter  cold  rendered 
them  absolutely  necessary.  After  crossing  a  broad 
field  of  snow,  we  made  a  slight  detour  to  look  into 
several  mouths  or  chimneys,  as  they  maybe  called, 
of  the  quiescent  volcano,  from  whence  sulphurous 
vapours  issue  with  a  noise  resembling  that  from 
the  bellows  of  a  blast  furnace.  On  approaching 
the  edge  of  these  "  fumeroles,1'  we  saw  a  bright  light 
from  the  internal  fires  of  the  mountain,  and  heard 
a  roaring  and  very  terrific  bubbling  sound.  The 
effect  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  sight  of 
similar  vents  at  a  hundred  other  different  spots,  all 
yielding  either  hot  steam,  or  fumes  of  sulphur, 
or  smoke,  or  all  three ;  the  whole  indicating  that, 
although  the  volcano  was  not  in  what  is  called 
action, — that  is,  spouting  forth  flames  and  volumes 
of  lava,  and  showers  of  stones  and  ashes, — it  was 
what  Humboldt  calls  "  unextinct,"  i.  e.  all  ready  for 
a  fresh  start.  While  standing  on  the  edge  of  these 
crevices,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  divest  the 
mind  of  the  possibility  of  the  whole  exploding  and 
sending  us  all  spinning  to  the  zenith !  But  indeed 
we  had  little  time  to  speculate  on  such  chances ; 
for  as  the  sun  was  advancing,  by  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  it 
became  evident  that  nothing  but  great  activity  and 
hard  pushing  could  bring  us  to  the  summit  before 
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the  wished-for  moment  of  his  appearing  above  the 
horizon. 

In  spite  of  our  hurry,  or  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  necessary  to  stop  for  breath  at  the 
end  of  every  ten  or  twelve  paces ;  and  as  the 
footing  was  among  loose  ashes,  and  the  wretched 
sea-sick  feeling  increased,  our  utmost  efforts 
brought  us  only  within  about  fifty  or  sixty  paces 
of  the  top,  when  the  sun  leaped  up  from  the  eastern 
sea,  and  long  before  the  plains  of  Sicily,  or  even 
the  mountains  of  Calabria,  spread  out  at  our  feet, 
caught  the  least  touch  of  his  direct  rays,  the 
whole  top  of  the  volcano  was  bathed  in  gold. 
This  effect  of  height  we  often  see  from  below, 
and  always  admire,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  we 
are  made  actual  sharers  in  the  anticipated  splen- 
dour. The  physical  superiority  in  level  then 
gives  us  a  feeling  of  moral  elevation  above  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  mingles  with  the  other 
sources  of  interest  which  crowd  about  the  imagina- 
tion at  such  a  moment,  and  amply  repay  the 
fatigues  of  the  ascent.  What  struck  me  most 
was  the  map-like  appearance  of  Sicily,  with  a 
considerable  part  of  which,  but  only  round  the 
coast,  we  had  already  become  familiar.  The 
Lipari  Islands,  the  sea  near  the  Faro  of  Messina, 
the  ports  of  Catania  and  Syracuse,  the  highlands 
over  Girgenti,  and  even  those  near  Palermo,  and 
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the  Mediterranean  lying  beyond  those  places,  to- 
gether with  an  immense  range  of  the  Calabrian 
mountains  capped  with  clouds,  but  several  thousand 
feet  below  us — to  say  nothing  of  the  rich  fields  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily  spread  like  a  carpet — all  filled 
the  eye  and  rather  embarrassed  the  attention,  by 
bringing  at  once,  into  one  enormous  panoramic 
view,  so  many  objects  widely  separated,  geogra- 
phically speaking,  never  seen  together  upon  any 
other  occasion.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time, 
and  the  accidental  use  of  the  word  panoramic 
suggests  it  to  me  now,  that  it  might  be  well 
worth  the  while  of  my  friend  Mr.  Burford,  the 
most  accomplished  of  painters  in  his  great  line,  to 
give  the  world  a  panorama  drawn  from  the  top 
of  Etna,  which  I  feel  assured  would  prove  not  only 
extremely  attractive,  but  be  more  instructive  than 
any  other  species  of  drawing,  or  than  any  descrip- 
tion can  ever  be,  of  the  extensive  and  interesting 
class  of  phenomena  peculiar  to  volcanoes. 

Much  as  we  felt  charmed  with  the  beauty  as 
well  as  the  magnificence  of  the  distant  scenery, 
its  interest  was  vastly  subordinate  to  that  lying 
close  at  hand.  Of  these  the  great  crater  forms  so 
principal  an  object,  that  I  should  recommend  the 
panorama-painter,  if  he  engages  in  this  task,  to 
pitch  his  tent  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable 
him  to  represent  it  minutely.     It  consists,  or  did 
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then  consist,  more  of  a  huge,  wall-sided,  cylin- 
drical pit,  than  of  a  conical,  cup-like  hole,  which 
we  are  led  to  expect  from  the  name.  At  the 
time  I  speak  of  (1834),  this  crater  might  have 
measured  three  or  four  hundred  yards  across ; 
though  to  have  engineered  its  dimensions  would 
have  required  some  ingenuity,  especially  as  the 
yawning  gulf  beneath,  of  which  we  could  not  see 
the  bottom,  emitted  fumes  of  sulphur,  mixed  with 
clouds  of  steam.  Properly  managed,  this  terrific 
pit  might  form  a  most  effective  foreground  to  the 
panorama,  though  there  must  always  be  wanting 
the  local  feeling  of  danger,  arising  out  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  nature  taking  it  into  her  head  to  touch 
the  trigger  of  the  overcharged  mountain,  and  by 
springing  the  mine  of  a  fresh  eruption,  blow  the 
cone,  the  artist,  and  his  apparatus  into  the  air ! 

The  next  object  to  which  I  should  call  the 
painter's  attention,  on  several  accounts,  would  be 
the  Val  del  Bove,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable- 
looking  objects  in  the  volcanic  landscape,  and, 
therefore,  is  what  a  painter  desirous  of  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  public  should  certainly  avail 
himself  of.  In  the  next  place,  that  enormous  valley, 
or  rather  subsidence,  in  the  mountain,  which  in 
shape,  size,  and  colour  is  utterly  unlike  anything 
else  in  the   world,    is   well  worthy  of    the    most 
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careful  study  of  the  geologist.  And  as  the  artist 
alluded  to  well  knows  the  importance  of  cor- 
rectly reporting  the  geological  features  of  all 
his  scenes,  he  would  no  doubt  exhibit  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  the  form  and  direction  of  the  dykes  which 
traverse  them,  and  the  course  of  the  different  lava- 
streams  which  cross  that  wonderful  and  dreary  scene. 
Much  useful  information  might  thus  be  acquired 
from  the  picture  alone,  without  the  severe  labour  of 
an  actual  inspection  of  the  Valdel  Bove  itself.  Be- 
sides which,  the  view,  though  necessarily  imperfect, 
which  must  be  given  of  it  from  the  point  fixed  upon 
as  his  centre  by  the  painter,  might,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  would,  tempt  both  men  of  science  and  mere 
amateurs  to  visit  a  scene  more  fertile  in  objects  of 
interest  than  almost  any  other  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
interest  we  take  in  some  events  depends  very  much 
on  the  recent  nature  of  their  dates ;  and  I  have 
invariably  observed  that  people  turn  away  with 
comparative  indifference  from  a  lava-stream  of  a 
thousand  years  old,  or  of  which  the  date  is  unknown, 
while  they  run  eagerly  to  see  one  which  has  flowed 
along  in  one  of  the  years  of  our  Lord  which  has 
been  distinguished  by  their  own  existence  in  the 
world.  Of  this  feeling  Mr,  Burford  would  know 
how  to  take  advantage,  when  he  came  to  represent 
the  two  great  currents  of  1811  and  1819,  which 
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cross  the  bottom  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  Even  near 
their  sources  these  streams  must  measure  a  mile 
across,  while  they  spread  themselves  out  consider- 
ably as  they  advance  to  the  length  of  seven  or 
eight  miles.  By  watching  for  favourable  lights  and 
shades,  caused  either  by  the  various  angles  of  the 
sun's  altitude,  or  by  the  effect  of  passing  clouds, 
any  such  points  in  the  landscape  might  be  rendered 
as  prominent  as  the  taste  of  the  artist,  or  any 
scientific  purposes,  might  require. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  on  every  side,  looking 
from  the  top  of  Etna,  similar,  or  even  much  larger, 
streams  of  lava  than  those  above  alluded  to, 
stretching  either  from  the  top  or  from  the  sides 
of  some  of  those  lateral  elevations,  which  are  called 
on  the  spot  "  minor  cones,"  might  be  accurately 
represented  in  a  panorama. 

In  the  next  place,  the  very  distinct  natural  ar- 
rangement of  the  mountains  into  three  regions  is 
a  feature  which  it  is  impossible  to  render  justice  to 
in  any  ordinary  picture,  but  would  tell  famously 
on  Mr.  Burford's  large  canvas,  if  the  central  point 
of  his  panorama  were  the  top  of  the  cone.  The 
upper  circle  or  section  of  Etna  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  vegetation  ;  the  lower  part  of  this  belt  of 
sterility  being  distinctly  marked  by  an  unbroken 
horizontal  line,  as  we  see  in  the  Andes  and  other 
lofty  ridges.     The  frequent  prolongation,  down- 
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wards,  of  this  line  of  desolation,  by  the  deluges  of 
lava  which  have  flowed  out  of  the  higher  craters, 
is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  this 
mountain.  These,  at  some  places,  convert  large 
districts  of  the  next,  or  wooded  region,  into  as 
complete  deserts  as  any  which  we  find  in  the 
upper  parts.  Now,  all  these  strange-looking  inter- 
ferences would  furnish  the  panorama-painter  with 
endless  diversities  for  his  colouring.  Moreover, 
he  would  be  able  to  represent  many  singular  vol- 
canic cones  scattered  over  both  the  wooded  region, 
and  even  trenching  on  that  fertile  and  broad  dis- 
trict which  extends  to  the  sea  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  spreads  itself  into  the  centre  of 
the  island  on  the  west. 

In  process  of  time,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
these  streams  of  rock,  and  even  the  fields  of  vol- 
canic ashes,  become  natural  gardens,  rich  in  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure.  But  as  this  process  is  a 
very  long  one,  and  as  the  substance  which  the 
elements  have  to  work  on  is  boundless  in  its  variety, 
the  kind  and  degree  of  effect  produced  are  no  less 
so,  and  would  afford  the  painter  an  endless 
range  of  colouring  in  the  representation  of  foliage. 
Thus  many  of  the  beautiful  boscos,  or  forests 
of  oak  and  chesnut,  in  the  wooded  region,  are 
intersected  by  lava-streams,  which  have  not 
merely  driven  over  and  burnt  up  every  tree  in 
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their  way,  but  have  scorched  and  withered  every- 
thing adjacent,  so  as  to  leave  on  both  sides  a 
broad  strip  of  naked  ground,  without  one  tree,  or 
any  other  trace  of  vegetable  life.  In  the  same 
way  corn-fields  and  vineyards  are  treated  under  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  these  fiery  monsters.  1 1  is  true, 
every  town,  hamlet,  or  single  house,  will  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  little  time,  geologically  speaking, 
by  successive  coatings  of  lava,  tufa,  and  ashes ; 
but  when  we  are  actually  travelling  among  these 
scenes,  their  inevitable  fate  is  by  no  means  so  ob- 
vious. When,  however,  a  general  view  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  past  ages,  and  is  in  progress  at 
this  moment,  is  taken  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  we  discover  that  the  only  question  lies 
in  the  sooner  or  later;  and  the  panoramic  view 
which  I  am  contemplating,  and  hope  will  be  exe- 
cuted, from  the  top  of  Etna,  will  make  these  neces- 
sary consequences  quite  apparent. 

It  is  partly  pleasant  and  partly  melancholy  to 
look  upon  this  smiling  scene.  We  are  gratified  by 
seeing  the  unconscious  enjoyment  of  the  popula- 
tion, basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  warmest  fer- 
tility. But  this  reflection  is  almost  immediately 
checked  by  the  certainty  that  the  next  year,  or  the 
next  hour,  the  whole  may  be  extinguished,  or 
rather,  set  in  a  blaze!  And  although  nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  that  a  similar  degree  of  uncertainty 
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hangs  over  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  every  man, 
wherever  he  may  be  placed,  yet  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  instruments  of  destruction  forces 
the  imagination  to  picture  to  itself  the  actual  misery 
of  those  sudden  catastrophes,  of  which,  even  in  our 
day,  we  have  had  frequent  examples.  I  could  not 
look  on  the  crowded  corso  of  Catania  on  the  even- 
ing of  a  festival  without  recollecting  that  not  very 
long  ago  sixteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  were  killed  in  one  instant  by  the  falling 
ruins  of  their  own  houses,  shaken  down  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  still  more  recently  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  has  been  crushed  to  pieces  under  a  stream 
of  lava !  A  short  residence  on  the  spot  would 
reconcile  us  to  all  this ;  at  all  events,  we  should 
cease  to  remember  or  to  care  about  contingencies 
of  uncertain  occurrence  as  to  date.  But  perhaps 
it  is  on  that  account  that  passing  visitors  should 
arrest  their  feelings  as  they  arise,  and  study,  by 
giving  them  verbal  expression,  to  render  them 
practically  useful,  before  their  novelty  is  so  worn 
off  that  they  become  blended  and  lost  among  the 
rest  of  those  common-places,  which  have  ceased  to 
make  any  salutary  impression  on  their  minds. 

The  descent  of  Etna,  like  that  of  any  other 
high  mountain,  is  a  much  easier  thing  than  the 
ascent,  although  some  people  maintain  the  con- 
trary— a  strange  doctrine  to  oppose  to  the  law  of 
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gravitation  !  It  will  happen,  no  doubt,  as  it  did  in 
our  case,  that  when  the  mountain  is  not  only  high, 
but  the  way  very  long  and  rough,  and  that  people  are 
resolved,  in  the  teeth  of  common  sense,  to  "  go  the 
whole  hill"  at  once,  as  we  foolishly  did  ;  then  the 
paradox  becomes  a  true  position.  At  all  events,  if 
the  descent  be  physically  less  difficult,  it  is  far 
more  difficult  of  endurance  when  the  body  is  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  the  mind,  thoroughly  saturated 
with  fine  sights,  and  exhausted  with  the  expression 
of  raptures,  has  lost  the  elastic  power  of  being  sus- 
tained by  the  contemplation  of  scenery  or  other 
circumstances  which  had  previously  buoyed  it  up. 

The  first  halt  we  made  on  coming  down  was  at 
the  same  hut  in  the  bosco  where  we  lost  so  much 
time  in  going  up.  There  we  found  a  brisk  fire 
ready  lighted  for  us,  and  such  a  warming  of  toes  and 
such  a  breakfast  as  we  made  on  cold  chickens  and 
tongue  I  do  not  remember  to  have  enjoyed  anywhere 
before.  At  the  edge  of  the  wood  we  relinquished 
our  mules,  which  poor  brutes  being  fully  as  wearied 
as  we  were,  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep,  while  we 
had  to  stuff  ourselves  into  our  old  friend  the  letiga, 
in  which  we  were  shaken  about  as  if,  having 
swallowed  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  the  object  had 
been  to  keep  us  awake.  Accordingly,  more  dead 
than  alive,  we  reached  Catania  at  four  o'clock, 
after  twenty-five  hours  of  pretty  constant  exertion, 
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and  without  having  tasted  one  wink  of  comfortable 
sleep  the  whole  time. 

I  should  recommend  any  persons  going  to  the 
top  of  Etna  to  consider  well  their  plans  before 
they  started,  and  above  all  not  to  fatigue  them- 
selves by  any  previous  exertion,  but  to  go  to  their 
task  quite  fresh.  If  ladies  be  of  the  party,  I  think 
they  should  leave  Catania  at  such  an  hour  as  to 
drink  tea  and  sleep  at  Nicolosi — start  an  hour  or 
two  before  daylight  next  morning,  so  as  to  break- 
fast at  the  Casa  Inglese,  at  the  foot  of  the  cone — 
then  climb  the  peak  leisurely,  long  after  sunrise, 
and  on  the  return  take  luncheon  and  a  rest  in  the 
Bosco,  and  so  return  to  a  late  dinner  at  Catania. 
In  this  way  everything  that  is  really  worth  seeing 
will  be  gone  through  during  the  daylight,  and  there 
need  be  no  extraordinary  exertion.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  considerable  labour,  manage  it  as  we  will ;  but 
this  I  think  is  the  way  to  perform  it  with  the  least 
fatigue. 

If,  however,  it  be  an  indispensable  object  of 
the  excursion  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  top  of 
Etna,  another  set  of  arrangements  must  be  made. 
The  party  ought,  in  this  case,  to  start  from  Ca- 
tania so  early  in  the  day  as  to  reach  the  Casa 
Inglese,  at  the  foot  of  the  cone,  before  dark,  and 
having  taken  a  couple  of  blankets  a-piece,  besides 
an  extraordinary  allowance  of  cloaks,  make  up  their 
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minds  to  the  discomfort  of  sleeping  there.  It 
would  be  advisable  also  to  send  on  a  person  some 
hours  beforehand,  to  light  good  fires,  and  otherwise 
to  clean  up  and  arrange  the  hut, — taking  with  him 
also  ample  materials  for  a  good  hot  supper. 

The  party  would  then    be  ready  to  attack  the 
cone  an  hour  or  two  before  daybreak,  regulating 
the    time  by  the  walking  powers  of  the   weakest 
in    the  company,  and  only  taking  care    to   reach 
the   summit  by   the  time  the  dawn    begins    first 
to  appear  in   the   eastern  horizon.     The  moment 
of  the  sun's  disk  showing  itself  above  the  sea  is,  no 
doubt,   the  grand  object;    still  I  have  invariably 
found,  when  watching  for  this  splendid  phenome- 
non from  great  elevations,  that  the  hour,  or  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  before  the  sun's  actual  appear- 
ance possesses  a  wonderful  degree  of  interest,  and 
amply  repays  the  additional  exertion  of  reaching 
the  highest   point  in   good    time.      The   gradual 
manner  in  which  the  curtain  of  the  night  is  drawn 
up,  and  the  enormous  landscape  exposed  to  view, 
from  such  an   elevated  station  as  Etna,  is  what  no 
imagination  can  pretend  to  conceive — no  experience 
in  the  smallest  degree  prepare  us  for.     We  have 
the  authority  of  Captain  Smyth,  the  great  surveyor, 
for  saying  that  the  radius  of  vision  from  that  spot 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles— or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  eye  takes  in,  at  one  view,  a  range 
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of  the  earth's  surface,  three  hundred  miles  in 
width  !  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  certain 
parts  of  this  gigantic  panorama  enjoy  the  touches 
of  the  coming  day  long  before  others.  The  highest 
and  the  most  eastern,  of  course,  are  the  first 
lighted  up — but  owing  to  the  shaded  sides  of  all 
objects  situated  in  that  direction  being  turned  to 
the  spectator,  very  curious  modifications  take  place, 
and  give  to  those  elevated  spots  which  lie  to 
the  westward  a  priority  of  distinctness  in  their 
details  which  we  should  not  have  anticipated.  As 
the  fields  and  towns,  and  the  various  indentations 
of  the  coast,  become  visible,  and  the  colours  of  the 
foliage  begin  to  show  themselves,  we  are  apt  to 
fancy  the  sun  must  be  close  at  hand ;  but  it  is 
generally  long  after  this  period  that  he  actually 
appears — such  is  the  surpassing  splendour  of  his 
rays.  This  effect  is  perhaps  increased  by  the 
clearness  of  the  air  at  great  altitudes. 

After  the  sun  has  fairly  risen,  I  think  the  most 
interesting  thing  to  look  out  for  is  the  shadow  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  flung  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  over  the  western  country.  It  is  true,  its 
edges  are  ill  defined  in  the  distance,  and  at  some 
places  can  scarcely  be  made  out;  but  still  the 
general  effect  is  very  grand,  and  as  the  sun  gra- 
dually gets  higher,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the 
clouds,  and  from  the  sky,  even  when  there  are  no 
d  CJ 
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clouds,  is  distributed  over  the  earth,  the  parts 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  become  so 
softened  in  their  tints,  as  to  engage  the  attention 
even  of  those  who  have  least  feeling  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature. 

Were  it  not  for  the  difficulty,  and  almost  pain, 
of  looking  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  circuit  when 
the  sun  is  low,  I  should  be  disposed  to  recommend 
this  moment  for  the  panorama  to  be  painted — for 
the  same  reason  that  the  best  time  for  looking  at  the 
moon  through  a  telescope  is,  when  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  her  disk  is  illuminated.  The  shadows  of 
the  mountains  are  then  projected  far  from  their 
bases,  and  the  hollows  on  the  surface  are  ren- 
dered distinct  by  one  side  being  cast  into  deep 
shade,  while  the  opposite  is  lighted  up.  So  it 
is  exactly  Math  Sicily  when  viewed  at  sunrise  from 
the  top  of  Etna,  and  with  the  whole  group  of  the 
Canary  Islands  seen  from  the  top  of  Teneriffe. 

On  these  accounts  I  should  certainly  recommend 
every  one  to  aim  at  reaching  the  top  in  time  for 
sunrise,  whatever  other  objects  may  be  lost  in 
the  expedition  by  forcing  that  primary  measure. 
For  my  part,  when  I  next  ascend  Etna,  I  intend 
to  make  a  point  of  seeing  both  sunset  aud  sunrise. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  without  fatigue,  I  should 
start  from  Catania  so  very  early  in  the  day  as 
both  to  breakfast  and  dine  comfortably  on  the  road, 
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and,  without  extra  exertion,  to  reach  the  top  an 
hour  before  the  sun  set ;  after  seeing  which,  I 
should  return  to  sleep  at  the  Casa  Inglese,  and 
next  morning  reclimb  the  cone  in  good  time  to 
see  the  sun  rise. 

By  this  means,  the  interest  of  the  excursion  to  the 
top  of  Etna  would,  I  think,  be  more  than  doubled, 
without  by  any  means  doubling  the  labour.  Every 
one  indeed  knows  how  very  different  any  country 
looks  when  we  view  it  from  the  opposite  point  of 
the  compass.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  walk  or 
ride  eight  or  ten  miles  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Sicily,  and  then  turn  round  to  retrace  our  steps,  we 
shall  scarcely  be  able  to  believe  on  returning  that 
it  is  the  same  landscape  through  which  we  had  pre- 
viously passed.  Nor  is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
same :  for  the  lights  and  shadows  must  have  varied 
in  the  interval,  and  even  the  outlines  of  the  objects 
we  look  upon  are  dissimilar,  from  being  viewed 
from  totally  different  stations. 

Now,  this  curious,  and  always  interesting,  though 
often  inexplicable  circumstance,  is  far  surpassed  in 
most  of  its  remarkable  features,  when,  without 
moving  from  the  spot,  we  survey  such  an  exten- 
sive range  as  the  top  of  Etna  commands,  first  at 
sunset,  and  secondly  at  sunrise.  It  would  answer 
little  purpose  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  singulai 
differences  which  these  two  views  present  at  the 
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different  periods  alluded  to;  since  I  take  it  for 
granted — indeed,  I  know  by  experience  in  analo- 
gous cases,  both  in  the  Alps  and  Andes — that  on  no 
two  days  are  the  phenomena  the  same.  I  must  again 
call  attention  to  what  has  always  struck  me  as 
being  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  whole. 
I  allude  to  the  enormous  shadow  cast  by  the  moun- 
tain itself,  with  more  or  less  distinctness  of  outline, 
according  to  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  to  the 
distance  at  which  its  parts  may  lie  from  the  spec- 
tator. When  our  radius  of  vision  is  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  and  the  sun  near  the  horizon,  the  end 
of  the  shadow  must  lie  at  that  distance  from  us  ; 
and  though,  of  course,  its  extreme  outline  cannot  be 
traced,  even  with  a  telescope,  its  darkening  effects 
are  abundantly  conspicuous  over  the  whole  interme- 
diate area  embraced  by  the  contour  of  the  shadow. 
In  all  those  districts  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  moun- 
tain, however,  its  sides  are  not  only  visible,  but 
so  well  defined  that  the  minutest  inequality  in 
the  ground,  at  that  searching  period  of  light  and 
shade,  may  be  distinctly  made  out,  and  many  fea- 
tures of  the  landscape  are  thus  detected,  of  the 
existence  of  which  we  can  have  no  idea  when  the 
sun  gets  higher.  For  these  reasons,  and  others 
which  need  not  be  particularised,  I  say,  by  all 
means  see  both  sunrise  and  sunset,  from  the  top  of 
the  cone,  if  you  wish  to  do  justice  to  Etna. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  HEIGHT  OF  MOUNT  ETNA,  AS  DETER- 
MINED BY  SIGNOR  CACCIATORE,  ASTRONOMER 
ROYAL  OF  PALERMO,  SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL, 
BART.,  AND  CAPTAIN  W.  H.  SMYTH,  R.  N. 

Before  quitting  the  fascinating  subject  of  Mount 
Etna,  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  its 
height,  a  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  some 
curious  scientific  discussions. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catania,  like  all  persons  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  high  mountain,  are 
so  exceedingly  proud  of  its  height  that  they  con- 
sider the  maintenance  of  its  elevation  a  sort  of  point 
of  personal  honour,  and  that  any  attempt  to  lessen 
its  dimensions  must'be  a  reflection  upon  themselves. 
Up  to  a  recent  period,  therefore,  that  is,  to  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1815,  the  Catanians,  misled  by  the 
authority  of  Recupero,  would  have  called  any  man 
out  who  should  have  expressed  a  doubt  of  Mount 
Etna  being  at  least  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.,  well 
known  to  the  world  as  the  Surveyor  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  his  book  on  Sicily 
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and  various  other  scientific  works,  writes  to  me  that 
"Old  Recupero  gave  for  Etna's  summit  2,500  toises, 
or  nearly  16,000  feet,  and  for  its  circuit  188  miles  ! 
a  larger  space  than  poor  Sicily  could  bear.  These 
measures  having  been  much  doubted,  his  nephew 
took  the  field,  and  Math  great  form  measured  a  base 
on  the  plain  of  Catania  (part  of  which  I  afterwards 
made  use  of),  and  with  a  large  quadrant  obtained 
a  result  of  nearly  13,000  feet,  which,  when  I  ar- 
rived, was  esteemed  a  final  determination.  Hence 
the  anger  of  the  Catanians." 

As  Captain  Smyth  was  not  a  man  to  take  any- 
thing for  granted  into  which  he  had  the  means  of 
inquiring,  and  as  he  was  then  professionally  en- 
gaged in  a  survey  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  thought 
it  right  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  test  of  trigono- 
metry. The  result  was  that  his  measurements 
cut  off  nearly  2,000  feet  from  the  height.  This 
retrenchment  was  of  course  resisted,  and  almost 
resented,  by  the  Catanians,  with  as  much  energy 
as  if  a  portion  of  their  territory  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  then 
assembled  to  cut  and  carve  the  various  states  of 
Europe.  Unfortunately  for  the  Catanian  side  of 
the  argument,  it  happened  that  Sir  John  Herschel 
some  years  afterwards  determined  the  very  same 
point  by  careful  barometrical  measurements;  and 
to  the  renewed  anger  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  his 
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determination  came  within  a  few  feet  of  Captain 
Smyth's  measurement,  of  which,  it  so  happened, 
he  had  never  heard.  What  was  still  more  pro- 
voking to  them,  both  these  results  agreed  nearly 
with  that  of  a  totally  different  description  of  mea- 
surement made  by  their  own  countryman,  the  dis- 
tinguished astronomer  of  Palermo,  Signor  Cac- 
ciatore. 

Although  these  points  are  now  currently  received 
as  true  among  geographers,  I  felt  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  facts  accurately,  and  therefore  wrote 
both  to  Sir  John  Herschel  and  to  Captain  Smyth 
on  the  subject. 

Sir  John  says  in  his  answer,  which  is  dated 
Hawkhurst,  2nd  Oct.,  1840,—"  The  height  of  the 
higher  of  the  two  summits  of  Etna,  which  I  mea- 
sured barometrically  in  1824,  came  out  to  be 
10,872^  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
Catania.  Captain  Smyth's  result,  with  which  I  was 
not  acquainted  till  long  after  the  calculation  of  my 
own,  gave  10,874.  I  have  also,  somewhere  or 
other,  though  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  it,  a 
memorandum  of  a  zenith  distance,  observed  by 
Cacciatore,  of  the  summit  of  Etna,  from  Palermo  ; 
the  result  of  which,  calculated  by  a  terrestrial  re- 
fraction index,  concluded  by  Cacciatore  and  myself 
from  observations  by  him  and  myself,  on  Monte 
Cuccio,  gave  a  total  altitude  of   Etna,  agreeing, 
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within  a  very  few  feet  indeed,  of  the  same :  so  that 
I  have  no  doubt  the  above  is  very  good,  unless 
that  summit  have  since  been  blown  up  or  blown 
down. — Yours  very  truly,  J.  F.  W.  Herschel." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received 
another  communication  from  Sir  John  Herschel, 
inclosing  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  above  alluded  to, 
from  Signor  Cacciatore,  which,  as  it  is  a  docu- 
ment of  high  interest  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  I  shall  give  at  length,  both  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  in  a  translation.  The  letter  is  dated  at 
Palermo,  22d  March  1825,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Mi  ha  recato  questa  sera  medesima  molto 
piacere  il  resultato  che  mi  ha  dato  per  l'altezza 
deir  Etna  il  coefficiente  0.076  da  me  stabilito  a 
pag.  12  deir  opuscolo;  il  quale  e  pienamente  con- 
forme  air  altezza  determinata  sulle  osservazione 
vostre  e  del  Sigr.  Gemellaro.  Di  fatto  la  distanza 
del  zenit  della  sommita  dell1  Etna  osservata  da 
quest1  osservatorio  in  tempi  diversi  e  89°  20'  25". 
La  distanza  in  metri  tra  TEtna  all'  osservatorio  di 
Palermo  dedotta  delle  positione  geografichie  che 
stanno  nella  "  Connaissance  des  Terns"  del  1825, 
resulta  nella  supposizione  dell1  ellitticita  y-fo  di 
metri  Francesi  150,673,  e  Tarco  intercetto  di 
1°  21'  8".  Quindi  la  cima  dell1  Etna  sul  cerchio  e 
di  3243  metri ;  il  cerchio  sul  mare  e  78m  7  ;  onde  la 
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cima  deir  Etna  sul  mare  e  di  3321m  7,  che  corre- 
spondono  a  10,898  piedi  Inglesi,  quasi  quasi  lo 
stesso  die  Voi  avete  didotto  delle  osservazione  baro- 
metriche. 

"  La  cosa  in  se  sarebbe  indifferente  ;  ma  mi  sem- 
bra  che  possa  dedursene  : — 

"  lmo.  Che  quando  si  e  stabilito  il  coeffiziente 
della  refrazione  terrestre  conveniente  al  clima  di 
un  paese,  pub  esso  servire  con  profitto  a  determi- 
nare  con  esatezza  non  ordinaria  le  altezze  delle 
montagne  a  qualunque  distanzia  coi  soli  angoli  di 
elevazione. 

«  2d0.  Che  il  coefficiente  della  refrazione  terrestre 
non  depende  tanto  quanto  si  crede  da  molti  dalle 
casualita  inapprezzabile,  ma  altre  abbia  molta  rela- 
zione  colla  latitudine  del  luogo,  o  sia  colla  media 
temperatura  conveniente  al  clima  relativamente 
alia  sua  distanza  dall'  Equatore." 

(Translation.) 
"  I  have  been  much  gratified  this  evening  by 
finding  that  the  height  of  Etna  which  results  from 
the  coefricient  0,076,  determined  by  me  at  page  12 
of  the  opusculo*,  is  strictly  conformable  to  the 
height  determined  from  the  observations  made  by 

"  The  "  Opusculo  "  referred  to  here  was  a  little  paper  contain- 
ing the  results  of  some  observations  made  by  Sigr.  Cacciatore 
and  Sir  John  Herschel,  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Cuccio,  near 
Palermo. 
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you  and  Sigr.  Gemellaro.  The  zenith  distance  of 
the  summit  of  Etna  measured  at  this  observatory 
on  various  occasions,  is  89°  20'  25".  The  distance 
from  Etna  to  the  observatory  at  Palermo  is 
150,673  French  metres,  and  the  intercepted  arc 
1°  21'  8".  These  elements  are  deduced  from  the 
geographical  positions  laid  down  in  the  "  Con- 
naissance  des  Terns  "  for  1825,  under  the  assumed 
ellipticity  of  -r-fo-  Whence  the  elevation  of  Etna 
above  the  circle  is  3,243  metres,  and  the  circle 
being  78m  7  above  the  sea,  of  course  Etna  is 
3321m  7,  which  corresponds  to  10,898  English 
feet,  almost  identical  with  the  result  which  your 
barometrical  observations  gave  for  the  height.* 

"  This  matter  itself  is  not  of  any  great  conse- 
quence, but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  may  perhaps 
draw  from  it  the  following  inferences:  — 

"  1st.  That  when  we  have  established  the  terres- 
trial refraction  due  to  the  climate  of  a  particular 
country,    we  may   determine    with  extraordinary 

*  This  is  only  25|  feet  more  than  Sir  John  Herschel's  deter- 
mination, and  24  more  than  CaptainSmyth's. — Videpages57andG5. 

The  height  alluded  to  as  obtained  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  on  com- 
parison of  his  barometrical  observations  on  the  summit  with  those 
of  the  Brothers  Gemellaro  at  Nicolosi  and  Catania  was  10,899 
feet.  Subsequent  communications  of  corresponding  observations 
made  by  Sigr.  Cacciatore  himself,  extracted  by  him  from  the 
register  of  the  observatory  at  Palermo,  and  much  more  to  be 
depended  on,  induced  Sir  John  to  alter  this  determination  to  that 
finally  adopted  by  him,  viz.  10,872^  feet. 
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exactness  the  height  of  mountains,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance they  may  be  situated,  solely  by  means  of  the 
angle  of  elevation. 

"  2dly.  That  the  coefficient  of  the  terrestrial  re- 
fraction does  not  depend  so  much  as  many  people 
suppose  on  inappreciable  contingencies,  but  is 
more  connected  with  the  latitude  of  the  place,  i.  e. 
with  the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  due  to 
its  distance  from  the  equator."" 

Captain  Smyth  wrote  to  me  from  Cardiff  on  the 
20th  of  October,  as  follows : — "  I  send  you  an  ex- 
tract from  my  book,  on  the  height  of  Etna,  the 
results  of  which  had  been  previously  given  forth 
in  print,  and  were  seen  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Science,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  after  his  visit  to 
Sicily." 

"  By  means  of  several  stations,  bearing  east  and 
west,  and  north  and  south,  the  latitude  of  the 
highest  point  of  the  bifid  peak,  over  the  great 
crater,  is  37°  43'  31"  north,  and  the  longitude  15° 
east  of  Greenwich.  The  height,  by  a  base  line, 
measured  on  the  plain  of  Catania,  was  11,290  feet; 
that  by  barometrical  measurement,  nearly  12,000  ; 
and  by  a  boiling-water  apparatus,  compared  with 
Dalton's  table  of  the  force  of  vapour,  it  appeared 
considerably  more.  But  the  first  of  these  was  un- 
certain in   several  of  its   corrections;  the  second 
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can  only  be  deemed  an  approximation  ;  and  the 
third  an  experiment.  I,  therefore,  deduce  the 
height  according  to  a  base  line  trigonometrically 
estimated,  on  the  sea,  during  a  calm,  from  stasi- 
metric  points  previously  ascertained  on  shore,  and 
the  subtended  angles  carefully  corrected  for  error 
of  instrument  and  refraction.  This  operation  gives 
10,874  feet  for  the  height,  795,804  feet,  or  about 
150  miles,  for  the  radius  of  vision,  and  1°  43'  06" 
for  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  visible  horizon 
with  the  true.  This  I  consider  as  the  best  and 
most  practicable  method  of  obtaining  its  altitude, 
next  to  that  of  levelling,  a  process  I  could  not 
spare  time  to  perform*. 

"  The  circumstance,"  continues  Captain  Smyth, 
in  his  letter  to  me,  "  of  my  making  the  experiment 
with  boiling  water  was  entirely  accidental,  and  arose 
from  my  meeting  with  a  Number  of  the  '  Man- 
chester Transactions,1  in  the  military  reading-room 
at  Palermo.  In  this  the  method  appeared  to  be 
so  simple  that  I  immediately  had  an  apparatus  made 
by  Mr.  Dreschler,  a  German  mechanician  who  was 
invited  into  Sicily  by  my  friend  Piazzi.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  tripod  with  a  lamp,  and  a  vessel  for  the 
water,  and  a  thermometer,  the  index  of  which  was 
so  fitted  that  it  could  be  kept  out  of  the  steam. 
Some  twenty  years  after  this  I  met  the  worthy  Mr. 

*  Extracted  from  Captain  Smyth's  "  Sicily,"  page  145. 
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Dalton,  and  greatly  amused  him  by  recounting 
these  particulars  ;  as  well  as  that,  after  the  operation 
of  measuring  the  mountain  was  concluded,  we 
were  afforded  the  means  of  making  a  very  capital 
jorum  of  punch — no  bad  beverage  in  those  elevated 
regions  ! 

"  At  the  palace  of  Prince  Ruboldoni,  a  great 
friend  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's,  whose  naval 
aide-de-camp  I  then  was  rated,  I  first  announced 
the  conclusion  I  had  arrived  at  respecting  the 
height  of  Etna.  A  considerable  sensation  was 
produced  thereby  among  the  savans  of  Catania ; 
for  they  were  not  satisfied  that  a  mere  young 
English  seaman  should  in  a  few  days  diminish  an 
altitude  by  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  which  had 
occupied  Recupero  many  years  to  establish.  And 
Cavaliere  Giojeni,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  and 
poising  his  outspread  hands,  as  if  comparing  the 
weight  of  two  cannon-balls,  exclaimed, — 

"  '  Ma  Signori  miei,  vi  pare  che  questo  giovane, 
appena  arrivato,  possa  sapere  meglio  di  noi  altri, 
l'altezza  del  Mongibello — meglio  di  noi,  nati  sulla 
lava,  ed  avvezzi  sempre  a  studiare  questo  miracolo 
fra  i  monte  della  terra  ! 1 

"  '  It  would  seem,  gentlemen,  from  this  account 
of  the  matter,  as  if  this  young  man,  but  just  arrived 
among  us,  could  possibly  know  the  height  of  Mount 
Etna  better  than  we  do  ourselves — we  who  were 
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born  on  its  very  lavas,  and  have  devoted  our  whole 
lives  to  the  study  of  this  miracle  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  earth  ! ' " 

"  Having  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,"  says  Captain  Smyth,  "  upon  this  subject, 
I  showed  it  to  our  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Wol- 
laston.  After  reading  it  attentively,  he  remarked, 
'  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  Catanians  would  think 
there  was  now  proof  enough  as  to  the  real  height 
of  the  mountain.'  I  replied,  'Perhaps  they  would; 
and  that  I  was  myself  delighted  with  the  results, 
though  I  could  not  but  agree  with  Herschel  that 
the  very  close  agreement  of  our  measures  must  be 
accidental.' 

"  '  That  may  be  true,1  said  Wollaston,  '  as  to  the 
precise  coincidence,  but  it  is  one  of  those  accidents 
which  would  not  befal  two  fools  ! ' 

"  This  was  '  catching  it,  with  a  round  turn,'  as 
we  say  at  sea." 

The  following  table  of  the  heights  of  the  different 
prominent  stations  in  the  ascent  of  Mount  Etna, 
with  which  Captain  Smyth  has  furnished  me,  must, 
T  think,  interest  persons  who  have  already  made  the 
expedition,  while  it  may  prove  useful  to  those  who 
may  have  future  opportunities  of  climbing  the 
mountain,  either  with  or  without  instruments  in  their 
hands. 

The  following  arc  Captain  Smyth's  trigonome- 
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trical  determinations  of  the  heights  of  the  principal 
stations  on  Mount  Etna,  1814 : — 


Feet. 

The  summit       .... 

.     10,874 

Foot  of  the  cone 

9,760 

The  English  house 

9,592 

Philosopher's  tower 

9,467 

Bishop's  snow-stores 

.       7,410 

Highest  part  of  the  woody  region     . 

.      .       6,279 

The  Goat's  tavern 

.       5,362 

Angelo  the  herdsman's  cottage 

.      .       4,205 

Nicolosi  convent 

.      2,449 

Lingua  grossa 

.      .       1,725 

Cattabiano  station 

371 

Catania  station 
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The  following  are  Sir  John  Herschel's  barome- 
trical determinations  of  some  of  the  same  stations, 
in  1824:— 

Nicolosi — floor  of  Gemellaro's  house  .             .  2,232-8 

Casa  di  Rinazzi     .             .              .             .        .  3,554-5 

Grotta  dei  Capri           ....  5,423-6 

Lowest  snow,  to  the  S.E.              .            .        .  6,785-9 

Mark,  or  pile  of  large  stones  .             .             .  7,103-8 

Casa  Inglese         .....  9,592-7 
Highest  point  of  the  crater      .             .             .10,872-5 

The  time  may  possibly  come  when,  by  one  or 
more  convulsions  of  the  volcano,  the  levels  of  these 
stations,  which  have  been  thus  accurately  deter- 
mined by  totally  independent  methods,  may  be 
deranged.  We  shall  then  have  the  means,  or, 
more  probably,  our  posterity  will  have  the  means, 
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of  ascertaining  the  actual  amount  of  the  upheaving 
or  subsidence  of  those  parts  of  the  mountain  which 
the  internal  workings  of  the  volcanic  agents  may 
have  brought  about.  That  such  changes  of  level, 
both  up  and  down,  have  actually  taken  place  in 
times  long  past,  there  is  abundant  geological  evi- 
dence to  prove,  in  the  completest  manner  of 
which  such  investigations  are  susceptible.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  often  very  difficult  to  carry  the  ima- 
gination far  enough  back  into  the  abysses  of  time 
to  see  how  these  things  were  actually  brought 
about;  but  that  in  no  respect  lessens  the  force  of 
the  evidence  by  which  the  reason  is  convinced  of 
the  facts. 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  as  Captain  Smyth  remarks, 
in  a  letter  to  me  on  this  subject,  "  such  curious 
coincidences  as  those  of  Signor  Cacciatore,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  myself,  make  me  place  Etna  as  one 
of  the  best  ascertained  heights  of  such  an  elevation 
in  Europe." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PARTING  FLING  AT  SANTA  AGATHA.— THE  CHASER 
.  CHASED.-A  LONG-SHORE  VOYAGE.— THE  SMOKE 
OF  VESUVIUS    ILLUSTRATES    THE   THEORY  OF 
THE  LAND  AND  SEA  BREEZES. 

After  dinner,  though  still  excessively  fatigued 
with  our  excursion  to  the  top  of  Etna,  we  embarked 
in  our  little  vessel ;  and  as  soon  as  the  night  fell, 
and  the  land-wind  came  off  the  shore,  we  put  to 
sea.  Rest  was  what  we  wanted,  and  if  Catania 
had  not  been  the  noisiest  town  in  the  world  we 
should  have  remained  there  in  preference  to  going 
to  sea  to  look  for  repose.  But  in  that  city,  espe- 
cially at  Signor  Abbate's,  sleep  is  an  article  which 
even  his  talents  as  a  landlord  cannot  command.  In 
other  respects  it  is  an  excellent  hotel,  and  would  be 
perfect  were  it  not  for  a  certain  church  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  door,  dedicated,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, to  Santa  Agatha — whom  perdition  seize  ! — 
the  patron  saintess  of  Catania.  In  right  of  this  dis- 
tinction, I  suppose,  the  bells  of  this  well-anathema- 
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tised  church  scarcely  ever  cease  ringing.  There  is 
not  a  trace  of  melody  in  their  sound ;  no  mixture 
of  deep  tones  and  sharp  tones ;  no  attempt,  even, 
at  a  tune,  however  barbarous,  nor  of  any  kind  of 
measure,  but  merely  one  loud,  rattling  peal  after 
another,  jarring  on  the  ear,  and  cutting  into  the 
centre  of  one's  head.  How  the  inhabitants  submit 
to  this  grievous  annoyance  is  astonishing,  for  every 
mortal  within  half  a  mile  round  must  be  continually 
disturbed  by  this  senseless,  childish,  irritating  noise ; 
yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  the  hard-headed 
Catanians  seem  rather  to  like  it.  To  me  it  became  so 
great  a  nuisance  that  no  consideration-should  induce 
me  to  live  in  that  place.  I  remember  hearing  a  gen- 
tleman say  that  he  was  so  tormented  with  the  bells 
of  Rome  that  he  quitted  it  on  that  account  alone  ! 

Deep  but  troubled  were  our  slumbers  that  night, 
in  the  offing;  for  our  exertions  had  been  pushed 
so  much  too  far,  that  the  feverishness  which  suc- 
ceeded our  journey  counteracted  the  effects  of 
sleep.  We  therefore  looked  forward  to  the  following 
night  for  lighter  and  more  refreshing  repose. 
The  next  day  promised  fair,  but  before  noon  a  fresh 
breeze  sprung  up,  accompanied  by  so  high  a 
sea,  that  every  one  of  our  party,  excepting  only 
the  infant  and  myself,  were  laid  prostrate;  even  I 
felt  so  squeamish  that  I  had  enough  to  do,  tired  as 
I  was,   to  enact   the    nursery-maid.     Female   aid 
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there  was  none,  but  by  the  steward's  assistance  I 
got  through  the  weary  day;  and  right  happy  I 
was  when  the  turbulent  sea-breeze  fell  into  a  calm 
towards  sunset.  By  this  time  we  had  stretched 
over  to  the  coast  of  Calabria,  from  whence  Mount 
Etna,  with  a  blood-red  sunset  behind  him,  and  a 
tower  of  gilded  clouds  above  his  head,  looked  like 
the  monarch  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Unfortu- 
nately the  rest  of  the  company  were  many  degrees 
beyond  the  point  of  caring  for  the  picturesque,  and 
I  had  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  well  as  a  huge 
dinner,  all  to  myself. 

I  must  say,  however,  for  the  Italian  sailors,  that 
they  have  a  stronger  sense  of  the  beauty  of  Nature 
than  our  worthy  Jacks  have  ;  at  least  I  remarked, 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  fellows  hung  over  the 
rough  tree-rail,  with  arms  crossed,  and  red  caps 
drawn  over  their  eyebrows,  enjoying  the  sight 
of  their  splendid  Mongibello  with  an  instinctive 
sort  of  admiration,  cultivated  from  infancy,  when 
passing  to  and  from  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
spots  on  earth — Naples,  Palermo,  and  Catania. 

It  is  said  by  navigators  experienced  in  those 
seas  that,  owing  to  the  size  and  configuration  of 
Sicily,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  south-west 
angle  of  Italy — the  toe  of  the  boot — on  the  other, 
the  wind  blows  always  either  directly  up  or  directly 
down  the  straits  of  Messina.     I  cannot  say  that  I 
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fully  understand  the  theory  of  this  matter,  but 
certain  it  was  that  we  had  the  wind  directly  down 
the  channel, — that  is,  from  the  north,  or  right  in 
our  teeth.  For  my  part,  I  was  well  pleased  to 
have  it  so,  for  the  water  had  now  become  so  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  the  wind  moderate,  that  as  we 
beat  our  way  through  the  straits,  tack  after  tack, 
or  as  we  say,  hank  for  hank,  we  had  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  possible  for  seeing  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  close  to  which  our  captain  very 
judiciously  kept  his  little  vessel  all  day.  This  was 
done  partly,  as  he  explained  to  me,  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  smooth  water,  and  partly  to  profit  by  the 
drain  of  an  eddy-current  which  runs  along  shore  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  moon,  under  circumstances 
much  too  complicated  for  the  comprehension  of  any 
one  who  has  not  studied  the  subject  on  the  spot. 

Towards  evening  we  stretched  across  from  Reg- 
gio  to  Messina,  of  which  pretty  city  we  had  a  fine 
moonlight  view.  We  passed  so  near  to  the  shore 
that  we  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  boys  bawling 
in  the  streets,  the  dogs  baying  the  moon,  and 
lastly,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  drums  of  the  garrison 
setting  the  watch.  By  this  time  it  had  fallen  quite 
calm,  with  a  heavy  dew  settling  on  everything. 
Overhead  hung  so  clear  and  starlight  a  sky  that 
we  lingered  on  deck  till  late  enjoying  the  myste- 
rious kind  of  view  which  a  great  town  seen  by 
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moonlight  always  presents,  especially  if  it  be  built 
on  steep  ground,  with  high  mountains  behind  it, 
all  cut,  as  those  of  Sicily  are,  into  deep  glens,  with 
intervening-  ridges  richly  clad  with  cultivation,  and 
spangled  with  country  houses,  the  pleasure-seats  of 
the  more  wealthy  citizens.  As  we  leaned  over  the 
vessel's  quarter,  admiring-  this  beautiful  prospect, 
we  caught  the  first  breath  of  the  land  wind  which 
was  beginning  to  waft  us  gently  along.  The 
sails  scarcely  bulged  out,  the  rich  perfume  of  the 
orange  flower  came  drifting  off  to  us,  and  we 
thought  every  soul  in  Messina  must  be  asleep, 
and  that  we  alone  were  awake  to  enjoy  the 
night.  Suddenly  a  loud  crash  from  the  bells  of 
all  the  churches  altered  the  whole  character  of 
the  scene,  and  gave  life  to  what  but  the  instant 
before  had  seemed  buried  in  the  deepest  repose. 
Nothing  is  so  discordant  as  a  number  of  church  bells 
when  rung  close  to  the  ear;  but  if  they  lie  a 
mile  or  two  off,  are  very  numerous,  and  of  different 
depths  of  tone,  and  are  heard  by  moonlight,  over 
the  water,  the  case  is  quite  different. 

During  the  morning  of  this  day  we  had  a  sort 
of  adventure.  When  busily  employed  in  beating 
through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  we  observed  a 
vessel,  like  a  man  of  war,  standing  down  upon  us 
before  the  wind  with  studding-sails  set.  She  passed 
us   within  half  musket-shot,  but  showed  no  flag, 
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nor  took  any  notice  of  us  till  she  had  gone  a  mile 
or  two  to  leeward,  when  she  rounded  to,  hoisted 
French  colours,  and  fired  a  shotted  gun  at  us.  As 
the  ball  did  not  nearly  reach  us,  all  that  our  gallant 
captain  did  was  to  hoist  his  Neapolitan  ensign,  and 
steer  on  his  own  course.  Presently,  the  corvette, 
for  such  she  evidently  was,  fired  another,  and 
another  shot,  "with  more  advised  aim;"  and  as 
these  fell  a  little  nearer,  Don  Giovanni  came  down 
to  consult  me  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  My 
professional  habits  led  me  to  recommend  obedience 
to  the  mandate  of  a  ship  of  war,  so  unequivocally 
expressed. 

"  You  had  better,1"'  said  I,  "  put  your  helm  up, 
and  run  down  to  him,  to  see  what  he  wants  with 
you ;  though  I  confess  I  do  not  very  much  like  this 
summons  made  under  the  tri-colour — a  flag  it  has 
often  been  my  fortune  to  chase,  never  before  to 
be  chased  by."  So  I  modified  my  first  recommenda- 
tion by  telling  the  Captain  he  must  judge  for 
himself — although,  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  there 
could  be  no  great  harm  in  running  down  to  a  man 
of  war  in  time  of  profound  peace. 

"  But  it  is  not  profound  peace !  "  exclaimed  the 
embarrassed  skipper. 

"  No?  "  said  I.  "  What  nations  are  at  war  ?  " 
"  Oh,"  cried  he,  "  are  you  not  aware  that  hostili- 
ties   have    been    declared    between    my    country, 
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Naples,  and  Tunis  ?  We  do  it  once  a  year  or  so, 
in  consequence  of  some  ill-understood  arrangement 
between  the  countries — by  which  matters  cannot 
be  adjusted  without  a  declaration  of  this  sort, 
periodically." 

"  That  is  very  odd,"  I  remarked  ;  "  but  what 
has  that  to  do  with  France?" 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  ,1  observed  the  cautious  belligerent; 
"  yet  who  knows  but  this  corvette,  though  she 
wears  French  colours,  may  be  a  Tunisian  in  dis- 
guise? and,  in  that  case,"  continued  the  agitated 
old  boy,  "  if  we  feel  ourselves  in  his  power,  we 
may  all  be  sent  to  Morocco,  or  the  Lord  knows 
where  !  " 

"  Oh,  for  any  sake,"  I  cried,  laughing,  "  if  there 
be  the  least  chance  of  such  a  fate  as  that,  let  us 
carry  on  in  good  earnest,  and  don't  bear  up  till  his 
shot  begin  to  fly  over  you." 

"  I  think  so  too !  "  cried  the  old  gentleman,  who 
jumped  on  deck  again,  just  as  another  shot  was 
fired,  and  which  falling  much  nearer  than  the  pre- 
vious ones  had  done,  gave  us  to  understand  that, 
unless  we  looked  very  sharp,  we  should  soon  be 
taught  to  respect  the  pendant. 

During  the  previous  six  weeks  I  had  been  on 
board  the  brigantine,  I  had  abstained  from  inter- 
fering with  the  discipline  of  the  ship  or  the  trim 
of   the  sails,    not  judging   it   of  any  importance 
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whether  we  moved  a  knot  faster  or  slower  per  hour 
— our  object  being  to  ^ail  about  for  pleasure.  But 
now  it  was  another  affair  entirely ;  so  as  soon  as 
Don  Giovanni  had  taken  the  tiller,  and  having 
obtained  his  permission,  I  set  about  trimming  his 
sails,  according  to  the  manner  of  an  English  ship- 
of-war.  This  operation  greatly  edified  the  Nea- 
politan crew — who,  I  dare  swear,  had  never  in 
all  their  lives  before  seen  the  topsail-sheets  close 
home,  the  yards  at  the  mast-head,  and  properly 
braced  up,  or  the  bowlines  duly  hauled  forward. 
I  did  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  work  the  ship, 
for  I  was  ignorant  of  their  technicalities,  but 
I  took  care  that  every  sail  was  doing  its  duty, 
while  the  worthy  Captain,  fixed  at  the  helm, 
smiled  with  a  very  ambiguous  kind  of  mirth  as  the 
Frenchman's  shot  fell  at  first  nearer  and  nearer  to 
his  vessel.  Whenever  the  Frenchman  tacked,  we 
tacked  too,  and,  as  our  little  craft  could  go  nearer 
the  shore  than  the  corvette  dared  to  venture,  we 
had  the  advantage  of  the  eddy  tide.  Our  skipper's 
experience  of  the  straits,  combined  with  the  good 
sailing  of  his  vessel,  and  partly  the  unwonted 
smartness  of  the  crew  in  working  the  sails,  enabled 
us  to  draw  away  gradually  from  the  corvette. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  produced  in  the  cabin 
below  no  small  commotion  amongst  the  female  part 
of  our  freight.    The  sea-sickest  of  the  party  became 
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all  at  once  quite  well,  and  the  most  adventurous 
very  cool  and  unenterprising.  The  whizzing  of  the 
Frenchman's  shot,  and  the  tall,  perpendicular  splash 
which  they  made  in  the  water,  seemed  to  the  eyes 
of  those  who  ventured  on  deck,  anything  but 
picturesque,  however  sublime  they  may  have 
looked.  Nor  did  the  children,  I  thought,  half 
relish  my  jokes  about  Salee  Rovers,  Turkish 
Harems,  sowing  up  in  sacks,  and  so  forth — in- 
teresting things  in  Byron's  poetry,  but  rather  dis- 
agreeable as  realities  ! 

What  might  have  been  the  consequence  if  the 
corvette  had  gained  upon  us,  instead  of  our  leaving 
her  astern,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  by  the  increased  distance  at  which  his 
shot  fell  from  us,  that  we  had  the  heels  of  him ;  and 
at  last,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  on  board  the  Palermo, 
our  friend  hauled  down  his  colours,  bore  round  up, 
and  made  all  sail  towards  the  Levant.  What  or 
who  he  was  ? — what  he  wanted  ? — where  he  came 
from,  or  whither  he  was  going  ? — we  never  learned, 
and  never,  probably,  shall  know ;  unless  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine  should  make  a  national  ques- 
tion of  the  matter,  and  institute  an  inquiry  to 
find  out,  by  the  logs  of  the  French  navy,  what  sloop 
of  war  of  that  nation  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Messina  on  the  19th  of  June,  1834. 

When  the  next  morning  broke  we  found  our- 
e2 
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selves  still  within  the  straits,  having  gained  only 
eight  or  ten  miles  in  the  course  of  the  night — so 
that  it  was  not  till  breakfast-time  that  we  passed 
the  celebrated  Faro  Tower.  But  the  wind  being 
extremely  light,  we  had  scarcely  sailed  a  league 
beyond  the  entrance  before  we  encountered  a  suc- 
cession of  those  very  currents  and  whirlpools  so 
much  spoken  of  by  the  ancients.  In  a  moment 
we  were  whirled  round,  and  before  we  could  well 
look  about  us,  were  forced  back,  stern  foremost,  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis,  into  the  straits  again. 
On  every  hand  we  could  distinguish  these  vortices, 
causing  loud-sounding  ripples,  quite  sufficient, 
by  the  help  of  a  little  dose  of  poetical  fancy,  ac- 
companied by  darkness  and  rain,  to  have  alarmed 
such  primitive  seamen  as  the  poets  describe. 

Just  as  we  were  backing  into  the  channel,  crab- 
fashion,  though  our  sails  were  all  full,  and  we  had 
steerage  May,  the  breeze  freshened  a  little,  so  that 
we  stemmed  the  tide  and  drew  slowly  to  sea,  out 
of  the  neck  of  the  funnel.  Had  we  been  impatient 
to  get  on,  instead  of  being  anxious  to  be  detained 
in  that  enchanting  region,  the  light  baffling  wind 
which  scarcely  moved  us  through  the  water  all  day, 
would  have  been  very  teasing.  As  it  was,  we 
rather  enjoyed  the  nautilus  sort  of  pace  with  which 
we  moved  along.  The  good  old  Captain  whistled 
in  vain  for  a  wind,  while  we  luxuriated  under  our 
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awning,  reading  and  working  and  enjoying  the 
changes  which  the  sun's  rays  wrought  amongst  the 
mountains,  as  he  first  rose  to  the  meridian,  and  then 
fell  among  the  western  seas  and  islands.  When 
night  closed  in  upon  us  we  lay  becalmed,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  Light-house,  or  Pharos,  so  cele- 
brated in  all  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

Our  distance  made  good  in  three  days  was  seventy 
miles,  or  hardly  above  one  mile  an  hour,  a  rate  of 
going  which  promised  to  get  us  to  Naples  in  a 
week  !  Fine  sailing,  truly  !  considering  that  the 
distance  was  not  more  than  180  miles.  We  were 
so  happy  on  board,  however,  that  though  we  wished 
to  get  into  port,  we  felt  no  impatience,  and  as  we 
kept  the  land  in  sight  all  the  way,  the  voyage 
never  became  dull  or  tiresome.  On  quitting  the 
Straits  of  Messina  we  fell  among  the  Lipari  Islands, 
which  we  kept  in  sight  for  several  days.  Of  these, 
old  Stromboli  is  certainly  the  most  interesting,  from 
its  vomiting  forth  flames  and  red-hot  stones  every 
four  or  five  minutes,  an  operation  it  has  continued 
to  perform,  without  intermission,  ever  since  the 
earliest  times  of  history.  After  nine  days  of 
sailing,  we  approached  Naples,  and  then  we  did 
begin  to  feel  a  little  tired ;  for  although  Don 
Giovanni  was  the  best  of  Captains,  the  Palermo 
the  best  of  brigs,  and  Signor  Monso  the  best  of 
cooks,   we  found   that  it  was  possible  to  become 
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weary  even  of  these  blessings,  when  a  passage 
which  might  very  easily  have  been  made  in  less 
than  three  days  was  spun  out  to  nine.  Besides  which 
a  novel  and  magnificent  set  of  objects,  however, 
which  now  came  in  view,  once  more  roused  us  all 
into  action,  and  made  us  ten  times  more  anxious  to 
reach  the  anchorage. 

On  sailing  across  the  Bay  of  Salerno  we  got 
sight  of  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and  discovered  that 
the  volcano  was  in  full  eruption.  A  vast  column 
of  black  smoke  rose  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  midst  of  which,  every  ten  or 
twenty  seconds,  immense  jets  of  red-hot  stones 
were  projected  high  into  the  air.  A  permanent 
glow  of  pinkish  red  light,  reflected  from  the 
vapours  of  the  upper  sky,  showed  that  the  mouth  of 
the  great  furnace  or  cauldron  of  molten  rock  was 
open.  We  also  saw  a  long  line  of  light  on  the 
north-western  side  of  the  cone,  which  implied  that 
a  stream  of  lava  had  burst  forth  and  was  pursuing 
its  course  in  that  direction.  Our  distance  from  the 
scene  of  volcanic  action  could  not  be  less  than 
twenty  miles,  and  yet  the  effect  of  each  explosion 
was  one  of  the  grandest  things  I  ever  beheld. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  winds,  and  especially 
that  branch  of  it  which  is  so  useful  to  navigators 
to  understand  thoroughly,  to  mention  some  curious 
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facts  which  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  observe  upon 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  none  of  them  strictly  new, 
but  so  remarkably  in  accordance  with  the  received 
theory  of  the  land  and  sea-breezes,  as  to  deserve 
particular  attention.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to 
record  these  facts,  partly  because  I  have  lately 
met  with  some  new  speculations  on  this  subject, 
which  I  consider  quite  erroneous ;  and  partly  be- 
cause it  very  seldom  happens  that  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs  of  watching  the  whole  course  of  this 
aerial  phenomenon,  during  a  succession  of  days. 
It  is  true  of  meteorology  as  of  other  sciences,  that 
we  must  often  content  ourselves  with  insulated 
facts,  and  endeavour  to  link  them  together,  so  as 
to  render  them  available  in  practice,  by  bold  and 
well-regulated  generalisations.  Still  however  well- 
founded  these  reasonings  may  be,  we  should 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  such  opportunities  as  that 
which  I  am  about  to  mention,  whenever  even  the 
simplest  and  most  undisputed  of  our  theories  meets 
with  actual  illustration  in  all  its  parts. 

I  had  been  led  to  suspect  for  several  days  before 
we  came  near  Naples,  that  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius was  going  on,  and  said  so  to  the  Captain,  whose 
attention  I  in  vain  called  to  the  symptoms  which 
I  thought  decisive.  I  was  led  to  form  this  con- 
clusion from  observing  a  dense  vertical  column 
of  smoke  behind    the  hills   adjacent    to   Salerno, 
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connecting  itself  at  top  with  a  long  horizontal  line 
of  cloud  stretching  far  out  to  sea — in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  wind  which  had  been  blow- 
ing along  the  surface,  pretty  steadily,  all  the  day, 
towards  the  land.  In  the  evening  this  cloud  of 
smoke,  which  I  conjectured  was  supplied  by  the 
volcano,  took  an  opposite  course,  and  stretched  its 
long  tail  for  many  a  league  landward.  Next 
morning  it  changed  its  course,  and  extended 
itself,  as  before,  straight  out  to  sea,  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  wind;  and  again  in  the  evening 
it  turned  in-shore,  so  as  to  stream  along  the  sky 
towards  the  inland  mountains. 

These  observations  show  clearly  that  there  is  an 
upper  current,  seaward,  during  the  day,  and  land- 
ward, during  the  night — exactly  as  we  should  have 
anticipated  by  theory.  For  as  soon  as  the  sun 
sets,  the  land  begins  to  cool  by  its  heat  radiating 
to  the  sky,  which  does  not  return  the  heat,  if 
there  be  no  clouds  to  intercept  and  reflect  it  back 
again  to  the  earth.  As  this  cooling  process  goes 
on  much  more  rapidly  on  the  land  than  on  the 
water,  the  air  over  the  shore  presently  becomes 
cooler,  and  consequently  heavier,  than  that  imme- 
diately over  the  sea.  The  result  necessarily  is  that 
the  denser  air  settles  down  and  flows  from  the  land, 
displacing  the  less  dense  or  lighter  air  over  the 
water,  which  is  thus  forced  into  a  higher  region, 
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along  which  it  flows  towards  the  land  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  air,  which  had  previously  been  cooled 
and  gone  off  to  sea.  Thus  a  circle  is  formed  which 
continues  during  the  night,  or  as  long  as  the  cool- 
ing process  of  radiation  goes  on.  Hence  the  land 
wind.  During  the  day  time  a  similar  circular 
motion  takes  place,  but  in  an  opposite  sense — 
for  the  land  becomes  much  sooner  and  more 
heated  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  than  the  sea 
does,  and  consequently  the  air  over  the  land  be- 
comes more  heated  and  rarefied  than  that  over  the 
sea.  This  causes  it  to  ascend,  while  its  place  is 
supplied  by  a  drain  of  comparatively  cool  air  from 
the  sea — the  first  part  of  which  rush  will  take 
place  close  to  the  beach,  the  next  further  out,  and 
so  on,  till  the  air  in  the  offing  is  called  upon  to 
supply  the  demand  made  on  shore.  Thus  the  sea- 
breeze  is  produced — almost  always  first  in-shore, 
and  lastly,  far  out. 

The  phenomena  described  above  are  well 
known  to  coasters,  who  by  availing  themselves 
unconsciously  of  these  beautiful  laws,  gain  great 
advantages  over  larger  vessels,  whose  draught  of 
water  is  such  as  to  render  it  often  unsafe  to 
approach  the  coast  within  those  limits  where  the 
sea  and  land  breezes  first  make  themselves  felt.  I 
have,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  been  mortified  to 
find  how  little  I  could  profit  by  these  winds  in  a 
e3 
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ship  of  war,  while  the  sloops  and  schooners  of  the 
country  shot  along  the  shore,  under  a  press  of 
canvas,  and  were  out  of  sight,  before  we  were 
released  from  the  calm  bordering'  these  breezes 
which,  as  it  were,  fringed  the  beach,  and  for  some 
time  the  beach  only. 

There  is  nothing  new  either  in  the  observation 
of  these  facts,  or  in  the  theory  by  which  they  are 
explained  ;  but  I  have  thought  it  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  advert  to  both  when  they  happened  to  be 
observed  together,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case. 
At  least,  I  can  say  that,  although  I  have  navigated 
for  many  thousands  of  leagues,  in  those  regions  of 
the  globe  where  these  periodical  winds  prevail,  I 
could  never  before  lay  my  hands  upon  perfectly  in- 
disputable, that  is,  visible  evidence  of  the  working  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated-  It  is  true,  I 
have  seen,  as  every  one  must  have  done,  abundant 
detached  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  the 
land  and  sea  breezes  of  hot  climates ;  but  until  I 
watched,  for  a  succession  of  days  and  nights,  tho 
smoke  of  Vesuvius  in  eruption,  high  in  the  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  paid  close  attention  to  what  was 
going  on,  low  down,  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
from  the  margin  of  the  shore  to  the  horizon,  six  or 
eight  miles  off,  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  witnessed 
a  complete  series  of  these  opposite  circuits. 

Though  they  act  on  a  scale  comparatively  small, 
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the  land  and  sea  breezes  are  eminently  useful  in 
navigation,  and  may  often  prove  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice in  war.  It  is  on  this  account,  chiefly,  that  I 
should  wish  to  engage  the  attention  of  officers,  not 
only  to  the  general  laws  which  regulate  these 
currents  of  air,  but  especially  to  those  local  circum- 
stances which  interfere  with  their  regularity,  and  so 
materially  influence  their  direction  and  force,  that 
the  most  unlooked-for  results  often  occur  to  dis- 
tract the  mere  rule-of-thumb  navigator.  On  a 
common-place,  or  jog-trot  pleasure  voyage,  such  as 
ours  round  Sicily  and  along  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
it  matters  but  little  where  the  ship  is  placed  at  sun- 
set before  the  land  wind  comes  off,  or  at  sunrise, 
before  the  sea-breeze  sets  in.  But  if  the  ship  were 
on  real  service,  and  the  coast  that  of  an  enemy,  the 
correctness  of  an  officer's  position  at  the  periods 
alluded  to  might  determine  whether  his  expedition 
should  succeed  or  fail— whether  he  should  capture 
his  antagonist,  or  have  the  mortification  of  seeing 
him  escape.  But  it  will  not  answer  on  such  occa- 
sions to  say  "  Oh,  we  shall  have  the  land  wind  at 
night — the  sea-breeze  by  day,"  since,  unless  it  be 
correctly  known  whereabouts  these  winds  will  re- 
spectively take  their  rise,  and  the  ship  be  previously 
placed  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  them  when  they 
set  in,  not  only  is  nothing  gained,  but  it  will  hap- 
pen   as  it  often  has  happened  to  me — that  instead 
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of  being  a  source  of  profit,  these  breezes,  by  reason 
of  inexperienced  management,  will  only  retard  the 
voyage. 

Now,  as  an  officer  in  command  of  a  ship  of  war 
may  be  called  upon,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  act  on  a 
coast,  (that  of  Italy  or  Syria  we  shall  suppose,)  of 
which  he  has  had  no  experience,  I  should  say  that 
unless  he  watched  for  such  opportunities  of  local 
instruction  as  I  have  been  describing,  he  might 
find  himself  baulked  in  his  operations,  and  out- 
witted by  the  local  authorities,  in  a  manner  which, 
had  he  known  how  to  watch  for  and  apply  to 
practice  the  phenomena  in  operation  before  him, 
would  not  have  been  possible.  A  seaman  ought, 
therefore,  never  to  forget  that,  although  one  set  of 
general  laws  undoubtedly  regulate  all  the  winds, 
still  these  are  always  so  modified  by  local  circum- 
stances that,  even  when  the  cases  seem  identical, 
the  most  important  varieties  occur,  which  may 
greatly  retard  his  voyage,  if  not  watched  for  and 
studied,  but  which  will  materially  advance  it  if 
they  be  duly  understood. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MOUNT  VESUVIUS  IN  ERUPTION. 

On  reaching  Naples,  and  re-anchoring  in  the 
Mole  after  seven  weeks'  absence,  we  learned  that 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  had  been  going  on  for  a 
fortnight,  but  that  the  finest  exhibition  of  all  had 
been  on  the  night  when  we  saw  it  from  the  bay  of 
Salerno.  This  was  not  very  consolatory,  especially 
as  the  Neapolitans  assured  us  the  commotion  was  at 
an  end  for  the  present,  a  piece  of  information  I  did 
not  altogether  believe,  as  the  smoke  and  flames,  or 
what  appeared  to  be  flames,  continued  to  issue 
almost  constantly  from  the  crater  ;  and  as  we  made 
sure  of  seeing,if  notaregular  eruption  of  lava,  at  least 
a  succession  of  explosions  of  red-hot  stones,  which 
is  one  of  the  grandest  fireworks  in  the  world,  the 
famous  Girandola,  on  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  at 
Rome,  not  excepted — we  resolved  to  make  an  ex- 
pedition, and  take  our  chance  the  next  day,  whether 
the  volcano  was  in  action  or  not. 

Accordingly,  at  four  o'clock  next  afternoon,  we 
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left  Naples,  and  drove  straight  to  the  house  of  Sal- 
vatore  at  Resina,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
this  prince  of  guides  not  only  disengaged,  but  so 
much  in  expectation  of  company,  that  his  beasts 
were  all  ready  saddled ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  we  were  off,  under  his  skilful  and  agreeable 
guidance.  For  Salvatore  is — or  at  all  events  was, 
and  I  hope  still  is — one  of  the  best  informed 
persons  at  Naples,  independently  of  being  the 
most  cheerful  and  adroit  and  considerate  of  guides. 
Some  of  us  were  mounted  on  horses,  some  on 
mules,  some  on  donkeys,  and  after  a  charming  ride 
of  an  hour-and-a-half,  we  reached  the  celebrated 
hermitage — the  inmate  of  which  as  little  deserves 
the  venerable  title  he  bears,  as  did  the  friar  of  Cop- 
manhurst  in  Ivanhoe.  Anions'  other  incongruities 
of  his  position,  this  jolly  personage  was  surrounded 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  or  persons  dressed  in  uni- 
form, one  of  whom  accompanies  every  party.  This 
troublesome  appendage,  we  were  told,  was  tacked 
on  ever  since  a  notorious  robbery  had  been  com- 
mitted some  years  before  — but  our  Sicilian  expe- 
rience led  us  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  mere  subter- 
fuge for  getting  more  money ;  so  as  it  seemed 
vastly  pleasanter  to  be  without  a  guard  than  with 
one,  we  gave  him  his  fee  on  the  express  condition 
of  his  leaving  the  work  undone.  The  fellow  smiled 
at    an    obligation    so    agreeable    to    himself,   and 
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pocketing  the  carlin,  turned  us  over  to  the  robbers 
without  any  compunction. 

The  trip  up  to  the  base  of  the  cone  looked 
quite  a  child's  play,  compared  to  the  arduous 
task  of  Mount  Etna— for  the  path  was  every- 
where chalked  out,  in  most  parts  quite  good, 
and  the  fatigue  nothing  at  all.  But  the  walk, 
or  rather  scramble  up  the  cone,  proved  more 
difficult  in  comparison  than  that  of  Etna  in 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  heights  of  the  two 
volcanoes.  This,  so  far  as  I  have  studied  moun- 
tains of  the  sort,  always  takes  place.  Thus  Etna, 
which  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  Vesuvius,  has 
not  half  so  large  a  cone  of  ashes  at  the  top — and 
TenerifTe,  which  is  some  thousands  of  feet  higher 
than  Etna,  has  a  much  smaller  cone.  It  would 
seem  that  the  expansive  forces  within  the  volcano, 
having  a  greater  perpendicular  height  to  work 
through,  either  do  not  eject  the  ashes  and  scoria  so 
far,  or  in  so  great  a  quantity,  and  consequently  the 
conical  hill  at  the  top  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
general  elevation  of  the  mountain.  Salvatore,  by 
help  of  a  leather  strap,  aided  one  of  the  ladies,  and 
his  assistant  guides,  having  received  his  orders,  took 
the  others  in  tow.  Up  we  went  in  good  spirits — but 
still  it  cost  us  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  hard  work,  for 
nearly  one  half  of  each  step  was  lost,  owing  to  the 
softness  of  the  footing.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  my 
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in  an  arm-chair,  she  was  saved  all  fatigue. 

As  we  approached  the  scene  of  action,  the 
night  became  more  dark,  the  jets  of  red-hot 
stones  more  and  more  splendid— and  just  before 
we  reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  a  scout, 
whom  Salvatore  had  sent  forward  to  inspect  the 
state  of  the  mountain,  shouted  out  that  he  saw 
symptoms  of  an  eruption.  Accordingly,  by  the 
time  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  wall  which  forms 
the  outwork  of  the  great  external  cone  of  all,  we 
beheld,  to  our  infinite  joy,  the  lava  flowing  from  an 
orifice  to  a  considerable  distance.  Near  the  open- 
ing it  was  of  a  bright  white  heat,  with  only  a 
slight  tinge  of  pink.  As  the  stream  receded  from 
the  source,  the  pink  colour  gradually  increased, 
and  at  some  places,  its  surface  was  slightly  dimmed 
by  patches  of  a  dark,  crusty-looking  matter;  but 
as  these  too  were  red-hot,  it  was  merely  a  less  bril- 
liant degree  of  redness,  which  made  them  distin- 
guishable on  the  surface  of  the  melted  lava. 

The  distance  of  the  stream  was  about  a  mile 
from  us,  yet  the  light  which  it  shed  all  over  the 
dreary  intervening  surface  of  the  rugged  top  of 
the  mountain  was  sufficient,  I  hoped,  to  enable 
us  to  reach  it  in  safety.  But  Salvatore  declared 
such  an  enterprise  almost  impossible,  and  certainly 
very  hazardous.      As  I  recollected    having    very 
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nearly  lost  my  life  on  the  same  spot,  when  under 
the  same  pilotage,  I  deferred  to  his  authority  at 
once,  and  limited  the  expedition  to  a  good  view  of 
the  magnificent  jets  of  stones,  which  had  now  be- 
come almost  incessant.  I  counted  the  time  which 
some  of  these  red-hot  balls  took  to  fall  to  the 
ground  from  the  highest  point  of  their  ascent.  The 
longest  which  I  remarked  was  twelve  seconds, 
from  which  I  infer  that  the  height  to  which  the 
stonewas  projected  must  have  been  about2, 300  feet. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  will  be  recollected,  con- 
siders that  the  column  of  liquid  lava  which  shot  up 
in  his  eruption  mounted  10,000  feet.  And  I 
remember  seeing,  at  Teneriffe,  immense  spherical 
masses  of  lava,  as  big  as  a  post-chaise,  which  must 
have  been  shot  out  of  the  crater  to  the  distance  of 
several  miles;  so  that  what  we  saw  at  Vesuvius 
on  this  occasion  was  no  great  things.  The 
guides  assured  us  that  on  the  Saturday  before 
the  stones  had  been  thrown  to  twice  the  height — 
but  I  have  no  better  evidence  of  this  fact  than 
their  assertion ;  and  as  guides,  like  other  people 
who  are  averse  to  being  outdone,  find  it  quite 
easy  to  stick  on  a  handful  of  seconds  to  the  time  of 
the  descent  of  a  stone,  I  took  the  liberty  of  doubt- 
ing their  fact. 

Next  day  I  made  another  expedition  to  Vesuvius 
alone.     Setting-  the  heat  of  the  sun  as  well  as  that 
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of  the  volcano  at  defiance,  I  resolved  to  have 
good  daylight  for  the  work,  and  therefore  started 
at  four  in  the  morning  This  enabled  me  to 
manage  the  ascent  in  cool  weather,  and  as  I  took 
up  a  tea-kettle  and  other  requisites  for  breakfast, 
and  found  a  snug  nook,  under  a  projecting  point 
of  the  lava  of  the  great  eruption  of  1822,  I 
made  a  most  satisfactory  meal.  When  starting 
from  Resina  I  suggested  to  Salvatore  that  we 
might  as  well  carry  some  charcoal  with  us  to 
make  a  fire  for  boiling  the  water ;  and  though  he 
is  the  best-bred  person  imaginable,  from  having 
kept  company  with  the  choicest  spirits  of  Europe, 
he  could  not  help  smiling  for  a  moment  at  my 
ignorance  of  volcanic  habits. 

"  No  !  no  !  sir,"  cried  he,  "  there  is  no  want  of 
fire  among  those  lava  streams  which  have  been 
running  lately.  We  have  only  to  look  about  for 
a  crevice  in  some  of  the  eruptions  of  last  week,  and 
your  kettle  will  be  set  a-boiling  in  a  moment.'1 

In  effect  I  found  that,  in  the  very  lava  current 
the  surface  of  which  was  so  cool  that  we  made  it 
our  breakfast-table,  without  even  our  pat  of  butter 
being  melted,  we  found  not  merely  heat  enough 
in  a  chink  to  boil  water,  but  by  removing  a  loose 
stone  or  two,  could  gain  a  peep  of  the  red-hot 
rock,  still  glowing  in  the  interior.  Let  people 
think  of  this  who  in  consequence  of  the  coolness  of 
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the  exterior  crust  of  the  globe  distrust  the  asser- 
tions  of  the  geologists  about  the  probable  existence 
of  internal  fires.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  recollect 
that  we  can  place  our  hand  without  discomfort 
on  the  outside  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace,  of  only  a 
single  brick  in  thickness.  The  actual  presence 
of  such  facts  on  the  great  scale,  on  the  summit 
of  a  volcano  in  eruption,  immediately  sets  the 
mind  thinking  and  speculating;  whereas  when  we 
meet  with  the  same  things  in  the  ordinary  kitchen- 
garden  walk  of  life,  they  fail  to  make  any  profitable 
impression.  This  is  fortunate  enough,  for  if  small 
matters  were  to  be  always  making  us  reflect  in 
the  same  way  that  great  ones  do,  we  should  have 
no  time  left  for  anything  but  speculation  ! 

After  breakfast  we  set  out  to  make  the  complete 
circuit  of  the  outer  cone,  within  which  lay  the 
great  volcanic  vent,  then  in  very  fierce  commotion. 
We  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  per- 
formance from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
though  it  was  magnificent  in  all,  the  most  inter- 
esting process  by  far  was  the  actual  stream  of 
liquid  lava,  the  very  commencement  of  which  we 
had  witnessed  the  night  before.  On  that  occasion, 
as  it  was  dark,  we  could  not  approach  the  orifice, 
but  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a  distant 
view.  We  now  went  close  to  the  spot  whence 
the  lava  issued  from   the  mountain's  side,  in  the 
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manner  of  a  gigantic  spring,  apparently  coming 
from  below,  and  bubbling  as  it  made  its  way  out, 
began  to  flow  down  a  pretty  steep  surface,  like  a 
river  of  fire,  as  indeed  it  was.  I  took  notice  that 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  leaving  the  opening 
in  the  ground,  the  surface  began  to  excoriate,  that 
is,  to  acquire  a  skin  or  crust,  which  as  the  stream 
advanced  became  thicker  and  blacker,  till,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  current,  it  formed  a  hard,  rough 
hide,  not  unlike  that  of  a  rhinoceros,  only  less 
regular,  for  it  was  broken  into  innumerable  angular 
pieces  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  which,  as  the  mass 
of  lava  rolled  forward,  were  tumbled,  with  a  loud 
crackling  noise,  confusedly  one  over  another. 

I  measured  the  velocity  of  the  stream  near  the 
opening,  and  found  it  to  advance  about  one  foot  in 
two  seconds — which  is  about  the  third  of  a  mile  in 
an  hour.  Then  it  was  quite  liquid,  and  very  like 
the  melted  iron  or  copper  of  a  foundry.  We  thrust 
our  staves  into  it  with  great  ease,  and  even  forked 
out  lumps,  on  which  we  placed  coins,  and  having 
thrust  these  into  the  soft  mass  with  the  end  of  a 
stick,  they  remained  imbedded  in  the  lava  when  it 
cooled.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  current,  where 
the  ground  was  less  steep,  the  motion  became  very 
slow,  being  about  a  yard  in  six  minutes,  or  ten 
yards  in  an  hour,  which  is  240  yards  in  a  day. 
Calculating  at  this  rate  of  advance,  I  imagined  it 
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might  take  a  day  and  a  half,  or  a  couple  of  days, 
before  the  stream  of  lava  reached  the  edge  of  the 
great  cone  and  poured  itself  over,  so  as  to  become 
visible  at  Naples.  But  in  the  interval  a  fresh 
accession  of  matter  had  taken  place,  either  from 
more  melted  lava  having  been  discharged  from  the 
orifice,  or  from  the  junction  of  a  new  stream,  for 
in  less  than  one  day  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  a  splendid  fiery  cascade  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  in  width,  tumbling  over  the  crest  of 
the  mountain. 

In  the  circuit  which  Salvatore  and  I  made  of  the 
top  of  the  volcano,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  various  effects  of  the  eruption  then 
going  on.  The  ground  was  almost  constantly  in  a 
state  of  tremor,  deep-seated  roarings  were  heard 
from  time  to  time,  enormous  jets  of  red-hot 
stones  projected  far  into  the  air  every  four  or  five 
minutes,  vast  mases  of  dense  smoke  issued  from 
the  crater,  and  finally,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the 
mountain  in  its  terrific  throes  gave  birth  to  a  river 
of  lava. 

To  see  all  these  things  to  any  good  purpose,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  pretty  close— much  closer  than 
I  at  all  liked,  or  than  I  should  have  ventured  under 
any  other  guidance  than  that  of  old  Salvatore,  who 
accompanied  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  his  visit 
to  Vesuvius  during  the  celebrated  eruption  of  1784, 
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exactly  fifty  years  before  !  The  wind,  according 
to  his  account,  appeared  to  exert  a  much  greater 
influence  on  the  jets  of  stones  than  I  should  have 
imagined  possible.  At  one  time  we  came  to  a 
district  over  which  a  shower  had  been  scattered 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  we  passed — as  the  guide 
had  pointed  out  from  an  intermediate  ridge  which 
we  had  to  cross.  I  rather  objected  therefore  to  a 
route  which  was  to  take  us  across  a  spot  so  recently 
within  the  range  of  these  red  hot  volcanic  shot. 

"  Oh  never  fear,'"  said  the  veteran,  glancing  his 
eye  towards  the  adjacent  huge  chimney,  then 
belching-  forth  flames,  smoke,  and  stones,  with  more 
than  usual  violence ;  "  don't  you  see  the  wind  has 
shifted,  and  is  now  blowing  towards  the  crater?  " 

For  all  this,  I  could  observe  the  old  gentleman's 
eye  fixed  rather  anxiously  to  leeward,  and  several 
times  he  attempted  new  paths,  leading  us  further 
off,  but  there  appeared  no  other  feasible  way,  and  so 
we  took  our  chance.  Neither  did  I  altogether  relish 
the  taste  with  which  he  entertained  me  with  stories 
of  the  risks  he  had  run,  and  of  the  accidents  which 
had  happened  to  persons  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  former  occasions.  It  is  true,  he  always 
made  it  appear  that  the  only  danger  arose  from 
neglecting  his  advice,  and  that  if  I  would  but 
attend  to  what  he  said  we  should  get  safe  round 
the  hill.     This  was  all  very  well,  but  once  or  twice, 
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when  the  stones  were  whizzing  about  not  far  from 
us,  the  possibility  of  the  guide  himself  being 
knocked  down  crossed  my  imagination — and  then 
what  a  scrape  I  should  have  been  in  with  only  a 
little  ragazzo,  as  ignorant  of  this  critical  naviga- 
tion as  myself ! 

"  A  few  years  ago,"  commenced  Sal vatore,  just 
after  a  pretty  heavy  shower  of  stones  had  fallen 
not  very  far  within  us,  that  is,  between  the  cone 
and  us,  "  I  came  up  the  mountain  with  a  party 
of  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  insisted  upon  going 
not  only  round  the  cone,  as  we  are  now  doing, 
but  actually  into  the  crater,  although  I  told  him 
that  such  an  adventure  was  fraught  with  much 
more  danger  than  the  thing  was  worth. 

"  '  Pooh  !  pooh  !  danger  ?  '  exclaimed  this  pig- 
headed gentleman,  *  what  care  I  for  danger — am  I 
not  a  soldier?  Why,  man,  I  have  faced  the  foe 
before  now  !     Lead  the  way,  I'll  follow  ! ' 

"  I  merely  remarked,1'  continued  Salvatore — who 
is  himself  as  brave  as  steel,  "  that  to  face  a  human 
enemy,  and  to  face  an  active  volcano,  were  two 
very  different  things. 

"  '  Are  you  afraid  to  go? '  asked  the  gentleman. 
'  I  don't  much  admire  it,1  said  I,  '  but  as  I  think  I 
know  how  to  evade  the  danger  when  it  comes — 
having  been  at  the  work  for  nearly  half  a  century — 
I'll  go  into  the  crater  if  you  are  determined  upon 
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the  adventure.  Only,  I  again  warn  you,  that  there 
is  great  danger  to  an  inexperienced  stranger.' 

"  '  Well !  well !  Come  along,'  cried  the  impa- 
tient soldier,  and  away  we  went — the  young  man 
flourishing  his  stick  like  a  sword,  while  I,  the  old 
man,  only  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  '  Now,  sir,1  said  I  to  the  gentleman,  '  the  only 
plan  by  which  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  this 
expedition  in  safety,  is  to  be  perfectly  steady,  and 
to  stand  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  nothing  were 
happening,  should  a  shower  of  stones  come  about 
our  ears.  I  hope  we  may  have  none  while  we  are 
in  this  awkward  place ;  but  should  we  be  so  unfor- 
tunate, mind,  your  only  chance  is  to  stand  fast  and 
look  upwards.  It  requires  good  nerves — so  brace 
them  sharp  up.' 

"  '  Oh  !  nerves  !  is  that  all  ?  You  shall  see  ! ' 
So  away  we  went,"  said  Salvatore,  "  climbed  the 
lip  of  the  cup,  descended  the  fearful  abyss,  and 
though  half  choked  with  the  fumes,  saw  all  we 
wished  to  see,  and  were  actually  on  our  return, 
when  the  mountain  roared  like  thunder,  the  ground 
shook,  a  furious  eruption  took  place,  and  myriads 
of  stones  were  shot  a  thousand  feet  into  the  air. 

"  '  Now,  Signor  mio,'  I  called  out,  '  stand  your 
ground,  and  make  good  use  of  those  nerves  you 
spoke  of.  Look  up — be  steady — and  you  may  yet 
escape.1 
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"  But  the  facer  of  mortal  foes  quailed  before 
those  of  nature,  he  looked  up  as  he  was  bid  ;  but 
when  he  beheld  a  cataract  of  fire  falling  on  his 
head,  the  courage  he  had  boasted  of  on  the  plain 
forsook  him  on  the  hill,  and  incontinently  he  fled. 
For  my  part,1'  continued  the  energetic  old  man, 
"  I  was  too  much  afraid  to  fly.  I  never  saw  such 
a  shower  of  stones,  and  only  wonder  how  we  were 
not  both  demolished.  As  it  was,  my  companion 
had  not  run  far  before  he  was  struck  down  by  three 
stones,  one  of  which  broke  his  leg,  the  others 
stunned  him,  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to  carry  him 
on  my  shoulders  out  of  the  cone.  Much  work 
we  had  to  get  him  to  Naples,  where  the  hotel- 
keepers  and  the  Italian  doctors  between  them  had 
the  plucking  of  this  precious  pigeon  for  the  next 
six  months." 

This  story  brought  us  to  a  very  wild  and  strange- 
looking  region  of  the  mountain,  where  all  trace  of 
path  was  lost,  and  where  apparently  there  was 
no  gorge  through  which  we  could  find  our  way.  It 
would  seem  that  some  cracking  of  the  strata,  or 
stream  of  lava,  during  the  eruptions  of  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  days,  had  entirely  changed  the  character 
of  the  ground,  and  effaced  all  the  old  landmarks  by 
which  the  guide  had  formerly  been  directed.  The 
suffocating  smell  of  sulphur,  and  a  painful  degree 
of  heat  in  the  rocks  under  foot,  inclined  Salvatore 
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to  apprehend  that  we  were  close  upon  the  spot 
where  lava  had  either  recently  broken  out,  or  was 
shortly  to  break  out,  and  which  way  to  take  he 
really  felt  at  a  loss.  This  was  a  pleasant  prospect 
truly,  with  a  declining  sun,  and  the  mountain 
manifestly  getting  more  and  more  angry  every 
minute  !  I  never  felt  less  in  love  with  scientific 
research  in  my  life,  or  more  disposed  to  obey,  with 
the  utmost  docility,  the  orders  of  any  leader. 

"  I  see  a  road,"  said  the  guide,  "  but  it  is  a 
dangerous  one :  for  the  rocks,  as  you  may  hear,  are 
detaching  themselves  at  every  instant  from  the 
edges  of  the  precipices." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  a  huge  mass  of  ancient 
lava  broke  away  from  the  cliff  above  us,  and  fell 
thundering  into  the  midst  of  the  party.  Salvatore, 
who  was  before  me,  leaped  forward,  and  I,  fol- 
lowing instinctively,  sprung  hap-hazard  among 
the  rugged  strata,  to  avoid  the  fate  which  would 
have  attended  a  moment's  delay.  The  lad  who 
was  behind  us,  whose  terror  I  dare  say  was  not 
greater  than  ours,  but  whose  presence  of  mind 
was  less,  cast  from  him  my  camera  lucida  and 
a  little  basket  he  was  carrying  on  his  head,  and 
leaped  right  downwards  into  a  crevice  in  the 
rock,  and  thus  escaped  as  by  a  miracle  being 
crushed  like  an  egg-shell.  We  thought  he  was 
gone— and,  indeed,  had  he  performed  the  same  feat 
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a  very  little  further  on,  he  might  have  escaped  the 
falling  rock,  from  its  being  larger  than  the  crack 
was  wide,  but  he  must  have  been  roasted  alive 
by  the  red-hot  pit !  As  it  was,  we  had  enough 
to  do  to  extricate  him  from  his  prison ;  and  having 
packed  up  the  basket  and  the  instrument,  made 
the  best  of  our  way  out  of  such  a  perilous  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A  little  further  on  we  completed  our  long  circuit 
of  the  cone,  and  came  again  to  the  fountain-head, 
or  orifice  of  the  stream  of  lava,  which  I  have  already 
spoken  of,  near  to  which  Salvatore  pointed  out  a 
small  extinct  crater,  into  which  a  few  years  before 
he  told  us  a  French  gentleman  had  flung  himself 
headlong  !  It  appears  that  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  his  friends,  several  of  whom  accompanied 
him  to  the  spot,  scarcely  believing,  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  any  one  would  carry  such  a  threat  into 
execution  ;  but  all  the  party,  it  is  said,  shed  the 
proper  allowance  of  tears  on  losing  sight  of  their 
companion  in  the  abyss. 

Salvatore,  who  was  rather  excited  by  our  own 
recent  adventure,  asked  me  which  I  thought  the 
greater  fool  of  the  two  worthies — the  Frenchman, 
who  jumped  into  the  crater,  with  a  certainty  of 
death  ;  or  the  Englishman,  who  insisted  upon 
examining  the  dangerous  spot,  in  the  teeth  of  his 
guide's  advice  ?  I  replied  at  once  that  I  thought 
f2 
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my  countryman  the  Jeast  excusable,  inasmuch  as 
his  folly  included  in  the  risk,  not  only  his  own  life, 
but  that  of  the  incomparable  "  Capo  Cicerone  of 
Vesuvius;  "  whereas  the  Frenchman  only  removed 
himself  out  of  the  world — a  person  who,  doubtless, 
could  be  well  spared  ! 

There  was  still  daylight  left  for  us  to  see  from 
the  mountain's  side,  on  our  return,  the  towns  of 
Portici  and  Resina,  which  may  almost  be  called  an 
extension,  or  suburb  of  Naples — forming  a  long 
belt  or  tail  to  that  huge  city,  and  winding  round 
the  edge  of  the  glorious  bay.  Like  most  Italian 
towns,  the  beauty  of  these  places  vanishes  as  you 
approach  them.  At  four  or  five  miles  off,  you  are 
in  raptures  with  their  charms.  At  two  the  details 
begin  to  delight  you,  for  then,  the  gardens  and 
vineyards  make  a  show.  At  a  mile  or  less,  you 
distinguish  the  merry,  sunny  groups  of  gaily- 
dressed  people,  moving  about  among  new  por- 
ticoes and  old  arches,  in  the  midst  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  all  the  rich  foliage  of  that  naturally- 
heated  neighbourhood.  Soon  after  this,  you  hear 
the  loud  noises  of  the  squabbling  inhabitants,  as 
you  encounter  the  din  and  dust  of  the  suburbs,  with 
their  multifarious  smells — and  at  last,  when  fairly 
entered,  all  traces  of  the  beauty  you  once  admired 
is  gone. 

As  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  what   the 
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expenses  of  such  expeditions  to  Vesuvius  are,  I 
shall  give  Salvatore's  Bill,  in  the  original,  partly  to 
show  how  pretty  the  Italian  language  is,  even 
when  treating  of  the  least  elegant  things  in  the 
world — donkeys,  ragged  boys,  and  boot -heels, — 
and  partly  for  the  information  of  others : — 


NOTA    DI    SPESE    DEL    VIAGGIO    DEL    VESUVIO. 

Ducats.  Carlines. 
Per  il  Cavallo 
Per  due  Uomini 
Per  il  Ragazzo 
Per  Buonamano  (gratuity) 
Per  la  Carozza  (carriage  back) 
Per  accomodo  di  Stivali  (mending  boots) 
Per  la  giornata  del  Capo  Cicerone,  cbe 
ha  fatto  il  giro  della  Montagna 


Ducats 


1 

20 

1 

20 

0 

20 

0 

40 

0 

80 

>       o 

30 

3 

00 

5           7 

10 

£1 


Equal  to 

Ho  ricevuto  la  Spa  dta  Somma, 
II  Capo  Cicerone, 

Sa.lv  atore  Madonna. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ISCHIA  — ASCENT  OF  EPOMEO  _  FATIGUING  MU- 
SEUMS OF  NAPLES  AND  PORTICI— GRAND  ERUP- 
TION OF  VESUVIUS. 

The  contorni  of  Naples  are  so  fertile  in  objects 
of  interest,  and  of  such  variety,  that  no  difficulty  is 
found  in  changing  the  scene,  when  health,  or 
curiosity,  or  caprice,  suggest  a  move.  In  our  case, 
we  felt  so  excited,  and  as  it  were  burned  up,  by  the 
volcano  of  Vesuvius,  that  we  gladly  accepted  the 
proposal  of  some  friends  to  accompany  them  on  a 
little  expedition  to  the  Island  of  Ischia,  which  lies 
on  the  outer  or  seaward  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  greatly  adds,  by  its  lofty  peak,  and  in  company 
with  its  neighbour  Procida,  and  the  more  remote 
Island  of  Capri,  to  the  beauty  of  that  splendid 
scene. 

We  started  so  early  in  the  morning  as  to  carry 
a  brisk  land  wind  with  us ;  and  though  the  bay  is 
generally  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  we  found  it 
pretty    rough.     I    may  just    hint   in    passing,    to 
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persons  who  make  water  excursions,  especially  in 
those  climates  where  the  winds  are  periodical,  that 
their  success  will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
previous  arrangement  of  hours  with  the  boatmen. 
It  will  not  do  at  all,  for  instance,  to  say  that  you 
will  run  across  to  Ischia  after  breakfast,  or,  if  you 
are  there,  to  say  you  will  return  to  Naples  early  in 
the  morning.  By  so  doing  you  will  probably  have 
the  wind  in  your  teeth,  both  ways.  All  this  may 
seem  abundantly  obvious, — but  it  is  wonderful 
how  often  such  expeditions  are  bungled  at  Naples 
and  elsewhere  by  the  want  of  attention  to  this 
simple  and  obvious  precaution.  We  had  a  stout 
boat  with  six  rowers  in  case  of  a  calm,  but  the 
breeze  took  us  right  into  the  little  cove  of  Casa- 
micciola,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  without  a 
single  shift  of  the  sail.  The  face  of  the  country 
above  the  beach  looked  so  inviting,  with  the  most 
engaging  country  inn,  called  the  Sentinella, 
on  a  knoll  rising  above  it,  that  we  resolved  to 
walk  to  it,  under  the  trees,  planted  chiefly  on  ter- 
races, from  among  which  peeped  out  snow-white 
houses,  and  here  and  there,  a  little  further  off, 
several  no  less  white  villages  half-buried  cuts,  or 
water-courses,  at  the  bottom  of  wall-sided  volcanic- 
looking  ravines,  all  covered  with  a  dense  foliage 
of  trellised  and  festooned  vines,  thickly  interspersed 
with  fig-trees.     Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
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the  richness  of  the  vegetation  on  the  sides  of  such 
mountains.  Mr.  Lyell  says,  speaking  of  an  ancient 
volcano  on  the  island  of  Ischia, — "The  cone  of 
Kotaro  is  covered  with  the  arbutus  and  other  beau- 
tiful evergreens.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  vir- 
gin soil,  that  the  shrubs  have  become  almost  arbo- 
rescent; and  the  growth  of  some  of  the  smaller 
wild  plants  has  been  so  vigorous  that  botanists 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  recognise  the  species."11* 
Above  all  rose  the  sharp,  white-topped  peak  of 
Epomea  to  the  height  of  more  than  2600  feet, 
which  we  resolved  in  due  season  to  climb. 

Long  before  the  boat's  nose  touched  the  sand 
a  dozen  men  ran  nearly  up  to  their  middle  in 
the  water  to  encumber  us  with  help.  Some  led 
donkeys,  some  carried  long  planks  to  assist  our 
disembarkation,  and  some  merely  voluntered  their 
general  services.  But  all  were  so  eager,  and  so 
uncontrolled  by  any  sort  of  discipline,  that  we  had 
no  small  trouble  to  force  our  way  through  the 
crowd — especially  that  portion  of  it  which  consisted 
of  the  donkeys  and  their  guides,  who  were  beyond 
measure  displeased  and  astonished  at  our  preferring 
a  walk  to  a  ride. 

Our  first  expedition  was  marvellously  ill-arranged 
— seeing  that  we  took  for  it  the  hottest  period  of 
the  day,  viz.,  from  half-past  ten  to  half-past  two. 
*  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  Vol.  II..  p.  151.    Sixth  Edition. 
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We  had  intended  to  have  made  a  second  trip  after 
dinner,  but  being  much  heated  and  exhausted  by 
the  excursion  in  the  sun,  we  were  fit  for  no  more, 
and  thus  lost  the  only  good  time  of  the  day  in 
lounging  idly  about  the  gardens  and  long  covered 
avenues  of  vines  by  which  they  were  intersected. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  one's  pleasure  at 
such  a  place  is  destroyed  by  the  begging  habits  of 
the  Italians.  It  is  not  that  we  meet  with  an  occa- 
sional beggar,  or  an  occasional  dozen  beggars,  but 
it  is  every  man,  woman,  boy,  girl,  and  almost 
every  infant,  that  begs,  and  who  seems  to  think 
of  only  one  thing — namely,  how  he,  she,  or  it, 
can  pillage  the  stranger  most  successfully.  At 
every  turn  of  the  road,  in  every  street,  before 
every  house,  a  group  of  Ischians  stood  in  wait  for 
us.  I  need  not  say  that  all  the  advantageous 
points  for  views  were  occupied  with  the  skill  of 
military  science  taking  up  positions  of  strength, — 
so  that  nothing  could  be  enjoyed  in  peace.  For 
these  sturdy  suitors,  feeling  no  shame,  nor  an  atom 
of  delicacy,  patience  or  forbearance,  pressed  for- 
ward, interrupted  conversation,  intercepted  the 
view,  and  thought  of  nothing  whatever  but  how 
most  effectually  to  engage  our  attention  to  their 
importunate  and  unreasonable  demands.  This 
would  be  very  distressing  were  the  people  really 
objects  of  charity,  or  even  were  they  paupers  by 
f  3 
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profession  :  but  we  were  often  assailed,  not  only  at 
Ischia,  but  elsewhere  in  Italy,  by  the  respectable, 
or  at  all  events  by  the  well-dressed,  respectable- 
looking  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  we  passed.  The  manner,  indeed, 
in  which  the  whole  population  sometimes  joined 
in  the  chase  of  the  strangers,  rendered  a  walk 
or  even  a  ride  anything  but  a  pleasure. 

From  the  same  cause  it  happened  that  in 
making  our  pecuniary  arrangements  in  many  parts 
of  Italy,  we  found  so  little  good  faith  or  fairness  of 
any  kind  in  their  dealings,  that  we  were  gradually 
provoked  into  a  degree  of  suspicion  which,  though 
sometimes  unjust,  generally  upset  our  temper, 
blinded  our  judgment,  and  too  often  ended  by 
making  us  not  only  rude  in  our  bearing  towards 
the  natives,  but  as  hard  in  our  transactions  as  any 
Jews.  At  least  such  was  the  effect  on  me.  I  began  by 
feeling  in  the  most  kindly  way  towards  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  fairest  of  lands  ;  but  they  so  frequently 
obliged  me  to  consider  them  cheats  and  beggars, 
that  I  found  myself  becoming  not  only  distrustful, 
but  habitually  uncourteous  to  them.  As  I  found 
this  very  disagreeable,  I  managed  from  that  time 
forward,  whenever  I  could,  to  make  all  my  pay- 
ments as  well  as  bargains  by  deputy,  in  imita- 
tion of  an  excellent  plan  adopted  by  a  wealthy 
and  kind-hearted   friend    of   mine,    who,  on    un- 
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dertaking  a  journey  to  Italy,  invited  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  acquaintance  to  accompany  him 
as  his  purse-bearer,  and  whose  office  it  was  to 
attend  to  all  money  matters  whatsoever,  without 
letting  him  know  a  single  word  about  the  matter. 
In  this  way,  while  his  own  serenity  was  never 
disturbed  by  this  pettiest  of  all  sources  of  dis- 
comfort, his  companion  travelled  free  of  cost : 
and  I  am  told  that  after  all  expenses  were  paid, 
perhaps  only  a  few  pounds  were  disbursed  over 
and  above  what  the  same  journey  might  have 
cost  had  every  scudo  of  every  tavern  bill  been 
contested,  and  the  party  kept  in  hot  water  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  journey  ! 

Nevertheless  we  enjoyed  the  delicious  quiet  of 
the  Sentinella  very  much,  after  the  hurly-burly  of 
Naples,  along  the  rugged  pavements  of  which  an 
endless  double  string  of  carriages  roll,  from  daylight 
till  midnight,  creating  a  sound  fatal  to  all  repose. 
The  air  of  Ischia  felt  so  pleasant  and  fresh  in 
comparison  to  the  dusty  atmosphere  of  the  capital, 
that  from  ten  at  night  till  four  in  the  morning  I 
never  started  tack  or  sheet,  according  to  nautical 
phrase.  But  when  the  daylight  breached  the  apart- 
ment and  invaded  us  by  the  open  window,  I  rose, 
and,  looking  out,  saw  the  enchanting  landscape 
of  the  day  before,  now  all  bathed  in  dew,  and  the 
top  of  Epomeo  on  the  left,  far  up,  lost  in  the  clouds. 
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I  bad  made  an  arrangement  overnight  with  a  com- 
panion, to  climb  the  mountain  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  but  as  I  found  that  six  hours'  sound  sleep 
had  not  above  half  repaired  the  fatigues  of  Naples 
and  Vesuvius,  J  barred  out  the  sun  and  left  the 
picturesque  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  with  a  very 
faint  sigh  gave  over  the  mountain  to  earlier  and 
more  energetic  walkers.  We  breakfasted  at  nine, 
and  then  talked  of  embarking  to  return  to  Naples, 
but  the  day  threatened  to  be  so  intensely  hot  that 
after  holding  a  conference  with  the  Padrone  of 
our  boat,  it  was  agreed  to  wait  till  two  o'clock,  by 
which  time,  he  assured  us,  the  sea-breeze  would 
be  at  its  height,  ready  to  carry  us  swiftly  back  to 
Naples. 

This  delay  in  starting  suggested  the  idea  of  still 
making  out  the  peak,  but,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  we  lost  nearly  an  hour  in  irresolution,  talk- 
ing of  the  hows  and  wherefores,  the  pros  and  the 
cons,  instead  of  scramblingup  the  mountain  side,  and 
it  was  eleven  before  we  made  up  our  minds  to  go 
at  all,  thus  leaving  ourselves  only  three  clear  hours 
for  the  job.  The  sun  was  shining  fiercely,  the  path 
rose  like  a  bricklayer's  ladder  for  steepness,  and 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  blew  into  the  ravine  along 
which  we  had  to  find  our  way.  The  guide,  unlike 
our  sluggish  friends  on  Mount  Etna,  or  the  more 
considerate    cicerone    of  Vesuvius,    insisted   upon 
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going  up  at  such  a  pace,  that  in  order  to  give  our- 
selves any  chance  for  breath,  we  had  to  stick  him, 
per  force,  in  the  rear.  This  was  an  odd  place  for 
a  guide,  and  one  which  he  disliked  exceedingly; 
but  after  various  trials  we  found  this  the  only 
scheme  for  keeping  him  back. 

When  we  gained  the  summit  ridge,  we  came 
all  at  once  from  the  sultry  heat  of  the  southern  face 
of  the  mountain  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  cool  air 
of  the  sea,  sweeping  in  from  the  westward,  and 
rippling  the  water  as  far  off  as  the  horizon.  We 
had  thrown  off  our  coats,  waistcoats,  and  neckcloths, 
but  we  were  fain  to  replace  them  here,  seeing  that 
we  were  about  as  completely  drenched  as  if  we  had 
been  visiting  the  famous  vapour-baths  of  Ischia. 
The  road  then  took  a  turn  and  carried  us  along  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  top  ridge  to  the  highest  summit 
of  all,  which  commanded  a  complete  view  of  the 
island,  not  only  from  end  to  end,  but  along  both 
its  sides. 

The  jolly  old  hermit,  celebrated  in  the  guide- 
books, received  us  joyfully,  and  entertained  us  not 
merely  with  his  appropriate  beverage,  water,  from 
a  spring  which  we  were  surprised  to  see  issuing 
from  the  rock  at  such  an  altitude,  but  with  generous 
wine,  both  red  and  white.  The  top  of  Epomeo  is 
2605  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consists  of 
tufa  of  a  greenish   hue,  which  Mr.  Lyell  says  has 
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been  clearly  shown  to  be  a  subaqueous  formation. 
This  curious  geological  fact  is  ascertained  by  finding 
strata,  consisting  of  shells  and  other  marine  pro- 
ducts, intermixed  with  the  volcanic  ashes,  cinders, 
and  lava,  which  constitute  the  staple  of  the  moun- 
tain. No  doubt  a  prodigious  lapse  of  ages  must 
have  been  required  for  the  deposition  of  this  im- 
mense mass  of  alternating  beds  of  volcanic  and 
marine  substances — all  going  on  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  probably  very  long  before  any  of  them 
beofan  to  show  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Perhaps  an  equally  long  period  may  have  elapsed 
between  the  time  when  they  first  began  to  emerge, 
and  the  period  when  they  attained  their  present 
elevation.  But  what  is  beyond  measure  interest- 
ing and  deserving  of  the  attention  of  every  visitor, 
is  the  obvious  fact  that,  during  this  last  interval, 
various  eruptions  of  lava  have  taken  place  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountain — some  of  which  are  even 
within  the  range  of  history — but  the  greater  num- 
ber lie  far  beyond  all  mortal  ken — except,  indeed, 
where  that  ken  is  aided  by  the  light  of  philosophic 
inquiry  into  the  arrangements,  and  order  of  dates, 
which  nature  permits  us  to  examine. 

Some  geologists  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
Epomeo  is  merely  a  portion  of  a  great  volcanic 
cone,  formed  above  the  sea  like  that  of  Vesuvius. 
They  do  not  tell  us  what  has  become  of  the  re- 
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maining  four-fifths  of  the  cone,  though  they  insinu- 
ate that  they  have  either  settled  down  into  the 
earth  from  whence  they  came,  or  that  they  have 
been  blown  into  the  air  and  scattered  about  the 
bay !  Mr.  Lyell,  who  is  of  another  faith,  consi- 
ders that  Epomeo  is  not  a  portion  of  "  an  habitual 
volcano  like  Vesuvius,"  as  Mr.  Scrope  supposes  ; 
and  this  he  thinks  he  has  fully  established  by  the 
discovery  of  strata  containing  marine  shells  only 
800  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Some 
enormous  volcano  may  have  existed,  or,  rather, 
must  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  suc- 
cessive showers  of  ashes  falling  from  which  into 
the  sea,  during  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  centuries, 
together  with  occasional  streams  of  lava  from  its 
sides,  would,  in  time,  not  only  form  submarine 
strata  as  thick  as  Epomeo  is  high,  but  furnish  ma- 
terials out  of  which  the  heights  of  Camaldoli,  those 
on  which  Naples  is  built,  and  other  ranges  of  hills, 
may  have  been  produced.  The  famous  grotto  of 
Posilipo,  which  is  a  tunnel  about  a  mile  in  length, 
is  cut  through  a  branch  of  one  of  these  ridges,  and 
enables  us  to  examine  the  strata  to  great  advantage. 
We  had  tight  work  to  reach  our  boat  within  the 
limits  specified  by  the  padrone ;  but  the  gale,  as  he 
had  promised,  being  propitious,  we  skimmed  past 
Procida,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Misenum,  looked 
into  the  celebrated  port  of  that  name,  crossed  the 
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bav  of  Baia?,  and  dashed  past  Pozzuoli,  or,  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  Puteoli,  where  St.  Paul  remained  seven 
days  before  the  commencement  of  his  journey  to 
Rome,  after  the  fatigues  of  his  sea  voyage.  We 
also  saw  distinctly  the  smoke  rising  from  the  dis- 
trict well  named  the  Solfaterra,  then  coasted  along 
the  Island  of  Nisida,  and  lastly  hauled  round  that 
exquisite  promontory  the  Vomero,  which  forms 
the  western  horn  of  the  crescent  of  the  inner 
harbour  of  Naples — as  Ischia  and  Procida  form 
the  boundary  of  the  great  bay  on  the  west. 

On  the  next  day  we  enjoyed  almost  a  complete 
rest  from  the  labour  of  sight-seeing;  contenting  our- 
selves with  a  drive  to  the  Grotto  del  Cane  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lago  d'Agnano.  This  is  a  natural 
grotto,  in  which  the  air  is  so  noxious  that  when  a 
dog  is  taken  in  he  is  presently  suffocated  in  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which,  by  reason  of  its  being 
heavier  than  common  air,  covers  only  the  floor  of 
the  cavern.  Thus  a  man  can  enter  it  in  safety, 
while  the  dog  is,  as  it  were,  drowned.  It  is  then 
dragged  out  by  a  cord,  after  which,  with  some 
difficulty,  he  is  restored  to  life.  It  may  be  useful  to 
know,  that  the  best  method  of  recovering  either  an 
animal,  or  a  human  being,  poisoned  by  this  de- 
scription of  gas,  is  to  plunge  them  suddenly  into 
water,  over  head  and  ears.  As  our  ladies,  how- 
ever, objected  to  all  parts   of  this  exhibition,  we 
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contented  ourselves  with  seeing  a  torch  extinguished 
by  the  gas,  a  substitution  with  which  I  thought  the 
two  doggies  were  rather  disappointed,  on  being  left 
outside  the  door.  Who  knows  that  carbonic  acid 
gas,  by  long  use,  may  not  become  agreeable  ?  To 
most  persons  tobacco  smoke  is  at  first  fully  as 
poisonous ;  and  I  have  seen  people  eat  and  drink 
various  things,  which  I  need  not  name,  with  the 
utmost  relish,  though  not  a  whit  less  deleterious 
than  the  climate  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  mention  how 
many  times  we  went  to  the  museum  at  Naples,  nor 
to  say  what  we  saw  there.  Heaven  knows,  the 
fatigue  of  perambulating  such  a  wilderness  is 
enough  without  the  labour  of  attempting  to  describe 
it.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  other  people,  but 
to  me  the  pain  and  grief  of  any  museum  are  exces- 
sive— for  the  feeling  I  have  on  going  through  it  is 
quite  akin  to  that  of  reading  a  jest-book.  No  one 
can  deny  the  quality  of  the  good  things,  but  they 
are  almost  all  out  of  time  and  place ;  and  even  if 
you  do  happen  to  be  in  a  good  vein  on  entering, 
your  spirits  are  sure  to  be  damped  by  the  exces- 
sive crowd  of  objects  expressly  set  up  to  be  ad- 
mired. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  in  search  of  information  on 
any  particular  topic,  and  have  strength  of  mind  to 
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go  straight  to  that  part  of  the  museum  which  con- 
tains the  object  of  our  curiosity,  well  and  good  ; 
but  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  seduced  to  the 
right  or  left,  we  are  lost  for  that  day  !  With 
respect  to  the  many  acres  of  museum  which  one  is 
compelled  to  wander  over  at  Naples,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  hours  are  sadly  inconvenient,  especially  in 
the  hot  weather,  viz.  from  nine  till  two,  when  the 
suffocation  approaches  so  near  to  that  of  the  Grotto 
del  Cane,  that  I  have  often  expected  the  fate  of 
the  poor  dogs.  According  to  the  begging  and  pil- 
laging system  of  the  country,  the  whole  museum  is 
divided  into  small  departments,  the  cicerone  of 
each  of  which  expects  to  be  fee'd.  It  signifies 
little  to  be  told  that  they  have  no  right  to  anything, 
and  that  they  dare  not  ask  it — but  there  are  plenty 
of  ways  of  asking  without  breaking  the  letter  of  such 
a  law — and  the  fact  is,  that  it  becomes  quite  impos- 
sible not  to  give  money  to  this  adroit  variety  of  the 
beggar  class. 

The  only  way,  it  is  found  out  sooner  or  later,  is 
to  pay  them  off  the  moment  they  attack  you,  other- 
wise your  comfort  is  entirely  destroyed  by  their 
pertinacity.  It  would  be  a  great  happiness,  no 
doubt,  if  you  could  pay  once  for  all  at  the  door — 
but  this  would  be  contrary  to  rule,  and  would  as- 
similate the  custom  of  payment,  forsooth,  with  that 
of   England  !       And  yet  one  hears  the   English 
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people,  at  home,  holding  up  the  liberality  of  the 
continental  practices  in  these  respects,  and  de- 
claring, in  the  face  of  truth  and  experience,  that 
everything  is  seen  for  nothing.     Let  them  try  ! 

But  if  we  failed  in  our  duty  to  the  museums  of 
Naples  and  Portici,  we  made  it  up  by  our  attention 
to  old  Vesuvius,  the  father  of  them  both.  It  is 
curious,  by  the  way,  to  consider  how  the  volcano 
is  the  cause — the  very  origin  or  fountain-head — of 
these  great  collections.  Sir  John  Herschell,  in  his 
charming  book  on  astronomy,  with  his  wonted 
elegance  of  fancy  and  closeness  of  reasoning,  shows 
how  the  sun  is  the  source  of  almost  all  the  natural 
movements  which  take  place  on  our  earth.  The 
heat  of  his  rays  draws  up  the  vapours  which  form 
the  clouds,  and  sends  down  the  rains  which  produce 
the  rivers  that  wear  away  continents.  In  like 
manner,  to  compare  small  things  to  great,  Vesuvius 
is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  locomotion  at  Naples, 
as  we  witnessed  during  the  several  eruptions 
which  took  place  while  we  were  there,  exciting 
the  natives  fully  as  strongly  as  ourselves.  But  I 
was  speaking  chiefly  of  the  museums,  the  contents 
of  which  are  the  result  of  the  volcano.  How,  for 
instance,  could  we  have  the  pots  and  pans  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  pictures,  the  statues, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  remnants  of  those  ancient 
cities,  but  for  the  conservative  power  of  the  tufas 
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and  ashes  which  covered  them  up  ?  Go  into  any 
one,  or  all,  of  the  compartments  of  the  museums 
at  Naples,  and  you  will  find  that  the  adjacent 
mountain  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  source  of  the 
whole  supply. 

This  being  the  case,  and  the  proximate  cause  both 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  of  such  a  neighbourhood 
being  at  that  moment  in  full  operation,  the  temp- 
tation to  examine  it  closely  naturally  seized  upon 
all  minds,  and  set  all  the  world,  foreign  and 
domestic,  in  motion — for  however  much  we  might 
dread  the  fatigue  of  the  museums,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  sympathize  with,  and  accompany  the  rush 
which  all  the  Neapolitans  made  towards  Resina, 
during  the  eruption  of  the  7th  July. 

We  had  chalked  out  a  little  tour  to  Salerno, 
Paestum,  Amalfi,  Sorento,  and  Castellamare,  and 
back  by  way  of  Pompeii  to  Naples,  and  had  made 
our  preparations  accordingly.  But  when  the  sun 
went  down,  and  the  darkness  made  the  wonders  of 
Vesuvius  more  visible  and  even  more  striking  than 
they  had  been  on  the  preceding  nights,  we  resolved 
not  to  let  the  present  moment  slip  by,  in  hopes  of  a 
better  opportunity — which  might  never  arrive :  ac- 
cordingly we  sent  off  an  express  to  our  friend  Salva- 
tore  to  hold  himself  and  eight  donkeys  in  readiness. 

On  reaching  the  Capo's  house,  however,  the 
clouds   had  begun   to  settle   over  our  heads,  and 
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sundry  ominous  rain-drops  to  fall  at  intervals — 
symptoms  of  a  storm  which  made  the  old  gentle- 
man shake  his  head,  especially  when  he  saw  that 
we  had  improvidently  brought  only  one  cloak 
among  seven  persons.  The  older  members  of  the 
party  sided  with  the  guide,  and  cried  a  halt  in  the 
operations ;  but  the  children  were  so  much  dis- 
tressed at  the  thoughts  of  being  baulked  in  their 
expectation  of  seeing  an  eruption  on  the  grand 
scale,  that  it  was  resolved,  after  about  an  hour's 
delay,  that  we  should  start. 

As  the  clouds  seemed  a  little  to  clear  off,  we 
mounted  our  donkeys  and  took  our  chance,  and  well 
were  we  paid  for  our  boldness.  We  had  no  inten- 
tion this  time  of  going  up  to  the  top  of  all ;  and  as 
we  knew  that  the  eruption  of  which  we  wished  to 
have  a  nearer  view  was  to  be  seen  quite  as  well, 
and  in  some  respects  better,  from  a  well-known 
spot  about  a  mile  beyond  the  hermitage,  where 
a  cross  has  been  erected,  to  mark  the  site  of  a 
murder,  and  there,  accordingly  we  proceeded  with- 
out stopping.  Our  object  was  to  be  able  to  see,  at 
leisure,  and  from  a  convenient  and  safe  distance, 
the  unusually  large  stream  of  lava  which,  as  we 
had  observed  at  Naples,  was  then  flowing  over  the 
edge  of  the  crater  or  cup  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  mountain. 

At  the  time  we  placed  ourselves  under  the  cross, 
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there  was  flowing  down  the  side  of  the  cone,  past 
its  base,  and  rushing  nearly  down  to  that  part  of 
the  valley  abreast  of  us,  one  huge  unbroken  stream 
of  liquid  lava,  about  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  ex- 
tremity, which  was  then  distant  from  us  three  or 
four  hundred  yards.  The  monster,  as  it  rolled 
along,  pushed  before  it  a  vast  pile  of  red-hot  cinders 
and  ashes,  and  immense  fragments  of  detached 
rocks,  so  as  to  produce  a  loud  crackling  and 
tinkling  noise.  The  colour  of  this  stream  was  a 
brilliant  pink,  much  brighter  at  the  sides  than  in 
the  middle,  where,  either  from  the  cooling  of  the 
surface,  or  the  accumulation  of  cinders  and  broken 
pieces  of  stone,  a  sort  of  dark  ridge,  or  back- 
bone, was  visible  from  end  to  end,  not  unlike  the 
Morain  on  the  top  of  a  glacier.  This  reminds  me 
of  a  curious  analogy  which  often  struck  me  be- 
tween two  objects  so  dissimilar  in  their  nature  as 
a  glacier  and  a  lava  stream.  They  are  both,  more 
or  less,  frozen  rivers,  they  both  obey  the  law  of 
gravitation  with  great  reluctance,  being  essentially 
so  sluggish,  that  although  they  both  move  along 
the  bottoms  of  valleys  with  a  force  well-nigh 
irresistible,  their  motion  is  sometimes  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Cultivated  fields,  vineyards,  and  corners  of  vil- 
lages, all  but  obliterated,  peep  respectively  from 
beneath  these    overwhelming  masses  of   intrusive 
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matter,  which,  except  in  the  qualities  of  heat  and 
colour,  sometimes  resemble  one  another  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner. 

While  we  sat  admiring  this  stupendous  sight, 
and  tracing  the  glowing  flood  from  top  to  bottom, 
without  being  able  to  decide  which  part  was  most 
to  be  wondered  at,  all  was  so  striking  and  beauti- 
ful, and  while  we  were  saying  to  each  other  that 
nothing  could  by  possibility  augment  the  grandeur 
of  the  sight,  our  attention  was  suddenly  and  joy- 
fully called  by  the  guide  to  a  new  object  of  interest. 
His  experienced  eye  had  detected  the  first  traces 
of  a  fresh  eruption ;  and  on  looking  to  where  he 
pointed,  we  discovered  a  narrow  line  of  bright 
light,  extending  horizontally  for  about  a  hundred 
yards  along  the  lip  of  the  crater.  This  proved  to 
be  the  end  of  a  new  stream  of  lava,  which  pre- 
sently boiled  over,  and  flowed  down  the  side  of  the 
great  cone.  Within  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
another  stream  made  its  appearance,  so  that  in  a 
little  while  we  had  three  burning  rivers  in  sight, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  main  flood  ! 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  guide  that  in  all  pro- 
bability these  three  streams  had  a  common  origin, 
but  that  the  supply  of  liquid  matter  had  become 
too  great  for  the  centre  channel  to  carry  it  off,  and 
thus  two  offsets,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left,  had  taken  their  departure,  just  as  large  rivers 
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flow  off  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the 
rains  in  the  upper  country  swell  the  main  stream 
till  it  rises  above  its  banks. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined more  grand  than  this  triple  cascade  of  fiery 
matter,  pouring  down  the  jet-black  sides  of  the 
mountain ;  and  I  verily  believe  we  should  have  sat 
there  all  night,  had  not  we  got  warning  to  quit  in 
a  most  disagreeable  manner.  It  was  pitch  dark  and 
more  gloomy  than  usual ;  for  the  moon,  only  one 
day  old,  had  set  shortly  after  the  sun,  and  the  sky 
being  overcast  with  a  dense  cloud,  every  star  was 
obliterated.  The  effect  of  this  degree  of  darkness 
was  to  conceal  from  our  view  everything,  high  as 
well  as  low,  in  the  landscape,  excepting  only  the 
three  streams  of  lava,  and  the  upper  line  of  the 
great  cone,  which  could  barely  be  distinguished 
against  the  sky.  At  first,  one  might  suppose  that 
this  extreme  darkness  would  have  been  rather  fa- 
vourable than  otherwise  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  self-illuminating  rivers  of  molten  rock  careering 
down  the  sides  of  the  volcano.  But  I  rather  think, 
from  various  analogies,  that  a  clearer  sky,  and  even 
a  tolerable  share  of  moonlight,  would  have  helped 
the  general  interest  of  the  scene.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  illumination  of  a  town  is  always  greatly 
the  better  of  a  full  moon,  whose  presence  is  so  little 
noticed  in  the  bustle,  that  the  lamps  and  candles 
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get  the  credit  of  lighting  up  a  thousand  objects 
which  would  be  invisible  but  for  this  unpretending 
assistance. 

By-and-by  the  thunder  began  to  grumble,  and 
the  lightning  to  play ;  an  interference  the   worst- 
timed  possible,  for  it  quite  destroyed  the  interest 
of  the    volcanic  picture.       A   tornado  among  the 
mountains  is  always  a  grand  affair  ;  but  as  we  had 
come  to   look  at  the  eruption,    not  to  witness  a 
thunder-storm,  we  affected  for  a  time  to  despise  its 
warning.     But  when  the  flashes  became  more  and 
more  brilliant,  the  peals  nearer  and  more  directly 
over-head,  the  clouds  still  more  black  and  threaten- 
ing, we  began  to  attend  to  the  reiterated  entreaties 
of  the  experienced  Salvatore,  whose  interest  in  his 
favourite   volcano  had   quite  merged  in  his  alarm 
lest  his  party  should  get  drenched  to  the  skin.    To 
brave   a  storm  of  this  sort  is  proverbially  a  losing 
game,   as  every  one  must  have  experienced  who 
has  trusted   to   boat-cloaks  or  mackintoshes,  or  to 
any  kind  of  shelter  but  that  of  a  house.     So  we 
wrenched  ourselves  away  from  our  position  near  the 
cross,  and  hurrying  doWn  the  hill,  as  if  whipped  on 
by  the  lightning  and  scolded  by  the  thunder,  just 
regained  the  hermitage,  as  the  first  drops  of  one  of 
the  most  furious  showers  I  ever  saw  came  on,  ac- 
companied by  a  terrific  squall  of  wind,  threatening 
to  tear  up  the  old  hermit's  trees  by  the  roots. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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While  we  chuckled  at  our  own  good  fortune  in 
getting  housed  in  time,  we  could  not  help  com- 
passionating the  fate  of  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  had  preceded  us,  and  who,  pro- 
bably not  seeing  the  squall  coming  on,  or  fancying 
they  might  brave  it  with  impunity,  had  rashly 
ascended  the  cone.  We  could  just  distinguish 
their  torches,  near  the  top,  as  the  clouds  began  to 
concentrate  their  forces  for  the  attack  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  shelter  where  they  were,  they  must  have 
got  finely  soused. 

In  the  hermitage  we  found  another  large  party, 
driven  in,  like  ourselves,  by  the  storm.  These 
were  chiefly  officers  of  an  American  ship  of  war 
lying  in  the  bay;  and  the  hermit,  who  was  in  a  fine 
bustle,  thrust  us  all,  men,  women,  and  children, 
into  one  large  vaulted  room  with  a  great  table  in 
the  midst  of  it,  large  enough  to  have  supped  a 
couple  of  dozen  travellers ;  but  as  the  old  boy 
could  give  us  nothing  to  eat,  and  only  some 
wretchedly  sour  wine  to  drink,  we  converted  the 
venerable  man's  table  into  such  a  bed  as  one  sees 
in  a  guard-room,  and  bestowed  ourselves  upon  it. 
Under  the  influence  of  our  past  labours,  we  en- 
joyed, in  spite  of  the  loud  rattling  of  the  storm,  a 
full  hour's  sleep.  Our  repose  might  have  been 
longer,  had  not  we  all  been  roused  up  by  a 
furious  noise  below  stairs,  caused  by  the  sudden 
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intrusion  of  a  donkey  among  the  guides  and 
muleteers,  who,  imitating  our  example,  were 
taking  a  sleep.  As  they  had  no  table,  and  no 
lamp,  when  the  donkey  ran  in,  he  trampled  on  the 
men  right  and  left,  and  as  fast  as  each  one  received 
a  squeeze  or  a  kick,  he  repaid  it  with  interest  on 
the  poor  beast,  which  was  thus  driven  from  pillar 
to  post  in  the  dark,  while  the  whole  party  bawled 
out  murder !  thieves  !  robbers !  till  we  thought  a 
new  eruption  of  the  volcano  must  have  broken  out 
under  the  hermitage ! 

On  the  tumult  being  appeased  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  well-belaboured  ass,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  guides  and  drivers  turned  into  a  loud  laugh, 
I  looked  out  of  the  window,  judging  from  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  that  the  thunder-storm  had  passed. 
The  sky  was  now  filled  thick  with  stars,  and  by  the 
transient  blaze  of  a  distant  flash  of  lightning,  I 
could  make  out  the  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples, 
round  which  a  string  of  lamps  pointed  out  the 
situation  of  the  numerous  and  almost  continuous 
towns  which  lie  along  the  shore.  In  front  of  the 
window,  as  I  looked  to  the  west,  I  observed  that 
all  the  sides  of  the  trees  facing  the  mountain  were 
lighted  up  with  a  red  glow  ;  and  on  running  out  to 
gain  another  view  of  the  volcano,  was  delighted  to 
find  that  while  we  slept  and  the  storm  raged,  the 
lava  had  been  hard  at  work,  for  now  the  whole 
g2 
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hill-side  had  become  one  mass  of  liquid  fire,  by  the 
three  streams  coalescing.  The  effect  of  the  scene 
was  unquestionably  augmented  by  the  diminished 
intensity  of  the  darkness,  for,  independently  of  the 
unusual  lustre  of  the  stars,  which  were  all  twinkling 
vehemently,  as  if  amused  at  the  glorious  eruption, 
the  radiation  from  the  great  mass  of  lava  which 
enveloped  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  mountain 
with  a  cloak  of  fire,  rendered  the  great  cone,  and 
one  side  of  Monte  Somma,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
intermediate  ground,  distinctly  visible. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TRIP  TO  SALERNO— A  CAPSIZE— AMALFI-SORRENTO 
—MOUNT  ST.  ANGELO. 

Being  now  pretty  well  satisfied  with  eruptions, 
and  tired  with  museums  and  other  exhibitions, 
we  broke  from  them  all,  and  set  off  upon  an  ex- 
cursion to  Paestum,  and  to  the  various  points  of 
interest  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  lofty  promontory 
which,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  form  the  south 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  north  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

As  our  object  was  only  to  reach  the  town  of 
Salerno  in  good  daylight  on  the  evening  of  our  little 
trip,  we  did  not  start  before  two  o'clock ;  and  not 
being  particularly  smitten  with  any  of  the  inns 
which  we  passed  on  the  road,  we  stopped  to  dine 
under  the  shade  of  some  poplars  supporting  a 
verdant  wall  of  vines,  dangling  in  rich  and  close 
festoons  from  tree  to  tree.  A  heavy  thunder-storm 
had,  fortunately  for  us,  passed  over   the  spot  an 
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hour  before,  drenching  the  thirsty  ground,  and 
rendering  cool  and  clear  the  sultry  atmosphere,  in 
which  we  had  long  been  well-nigh  choked. 

Thus  refreshed,  internally  and  externally,  we 
began  to  wind  about  among  the  hills,  but  so 
gentle  was  the  ascent  that  we  were  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  height  we  had  attained,  till  on  passing 
over  the  top  of  the  ridge,  we  commenced  our 
downward  course  on  the  south  side  of  the  promon- 
tory. As  the  road  was  excellent,  we  bowled  down 
at  a  great  rate,  admiring  as  we  went  along  the 
gorgeous  valleys  and  wooded  precipices  of  this 
picturesque  neighbourhood,  well  known  as  the 
favourite  haunt  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  great  painter 
of  wild  scenery.  It  struck  us,  however,  that  al- 
most all  the  landscape  through  which  we  passed, 
except  here  and  there  a  rugged  mountain-top, 
partook  of  a  far  softer  character  than  belongs  gene- 
rally to  this  artist's  works;  so  much  so  that  we 
thought  it  probable  that  on  quitting  the  road,  on 
either  hand,  for  a  short  distance  the  scenery  might 
become  wilder  and  sterner.  In  this  suspicion  we 
were  afterwards  confirmed,  when  we  made  an  ex- 
pedition from  Castellamare. 

The  high  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno,  like  all 
well-conducted  mountain  passes,  studiously  avoids 
those  regions  which  a  painter  most  covets,  being 
carefully   carried,   by   means    of  spirit-levels   and 
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other  devices,  along  the  lowest  parts  of  the  pass, 
making  long  sweeps  rather  than  go  over  the 
smallest  obstacle.  For  obvious  reasons  these  are 
the  most  cultivated  districts,  where  the  smoothing 
hand  of  the  agriculturist  removes  those  asperities 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  painter  to  appropri- 
ate— sweeping  away,  without  any  regard  for  the 
picturesque,  all  the  old,  and  to  him  useless 
trees,  and  withered  stumps  which  to  the  painter 
are  more  valuable  than  the  freshest  foliage.  In- 
stead of  broken  down  bridges,  rudely  formed  of 
rough  logs,  placed  between  the  angles  of  project- 
ing rocks,  we  have  now  smart  arches,  turned  in 
well  pointed  masonry ;  and  in  lieu  of  savage- 
looking  huts  seeking  shelter  in  ravines,  we  see 
brisk  country  mansions  crowning  all  the  most  pro- 
minent heights,  with  whitewashed  walls,  and  glazed 
windows,  smirking  over  pleasant  lawns  and  well- 
fenced  walks.  All  these,  though  redolent  of  good 
cheer  and  comfortable  elegance,  are  fatal  to  that 
severe  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  nature  which,  all 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  had  won  the  love 
of  Salvator,  and  by  teaching  him  the  mysteries  of 
his  art,  enabled  him  to  record  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity  many  wild  and  beautiful  scenes  which  we 
now  look  for  in  vain. 

This   reminds  me  how  often,  in    travelling  in 
Italy,  we  come  to  spots  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
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artists  of  past  days,  but  by  the  ancient  poets  and 
historians,  the  most  striking  features  of  which  are 
now  entirely  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  number  and  variety  of  such  scenes  must  of 
course  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  observer's 
classical  recollections  ;  but  the  whole  country  is  so 
rife  in  objects  of  this  nature,  that  even  to  un- 
lettered persons,  scarcely  a  league  can  be  gone 
over  without  the  ociMirrence  of  some  such  asso- 
ciation.    Addison  says,  prettily  enough  :  — 

"  Sometimes  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  streams  immortalised  in  song, 
Which  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lie ; 
Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  channels  dry, 
Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  muse's  skill, 
And  in  their  smoother  numbers  murmur  still." 

On  leaving  the  gorge  of  the  mountains  selected 
by  the  picturesque-destroying  road-makers,  we 
came  suddenly  in  sight  of  the  sea,  an  object  which 
defies  even  their  art  to  spoil, — with  the  noble 
Calabrian  mountains  on  the  east  and  south-east ; 
and  before  us  in  the  south,  the  Gulf  of  Salerno, 
which,  though  much  larger  than  the  adjacent  bay, 
is  destitute  of  its  surrounding  charms,  viz.  the  vol- 
cano, the  city,  and  the  islands,  which  have  justly 
given  the  Bay  of  Naples  the  first  place  in  that 
•lfscription  of  scenery.    Our  road  almost  overhung, 
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and  in  some  places  actually  did  overhang,  the 
water;  and  had  not  our  nerves  been  long  ago 
strung  by  the  beetling  precipices  of  the  Corniche 
road  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  and  by  the  Spezzia, 
which  lies  south  of  that  city,  we  might  have  felt 
rather  uncomfortable  in  passing  by  the  totally  un- 
protected edges  of  these  precipices.  But  as  we 
had  not  yet  been  schooled  by  any  accident,  we 
felt  no  apprehension,  and  wondered  that  anybody 
could  be  so  silly  as  to  care  for  such  things.  So  we 
trotted  along  merrily,  admiring  alternately  the  sea 
and  the  land,  and  expressing  our  admiration  of 
those  beautiful  villages  Velletri  and  Salerno,  which 
look  so  very  fair  at  a  distance  that  it  is  a  pity  they 
should  ever  be  entered. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  our  confidence  and 
raptures,  the  horses  made  a  start  to  one  side,  the 
coachman  by  his  gesticulations  gave  symptoms  of 
alarm,  and  in  the  next  minute  we  were  off  at  a 
gallop  !  It  was  now  clear  that  we  were  in  for  a 
serious  adventure,  but  whether  we  were  to  go  over 
the  cliff,  to  the  right,  or  up  the  bank  to  the  left, 
remained  to  be  seen.  As  we  were  in  an  open 
carriage,  T  could  see  that  the  right  hand,  or  off 
rein,  had  broken,  and  the  coachman  losing  his 
presence  of  mind  (if,  indeed,  the  fellow  ever 
had  any  to  lose)  pulled  tightly  on  the  remaining 
part,  a  proceeding  which  of  course  brought  the 
g  3 
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horses'  heads  round  to  the  left,  and  carried  the  near 
wheels  up  the  steep  slope  or  talus  of  rubbish  lying 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff.  Had  it  been  the  left  or 
near  rein  instead  of  the  right  which  broke,  and  the 
same  measure  been  pursued,  we  should  inevitably 
have  been  dashed  into  the  sea,  over  a  rock  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  high  ! 

Fortunately,  too,  just  at  this  precarious  moment, 
when  an  upset  was  obviously  inevitable,  the  horses 
slackened  their  pace,  and  I  had  time  to  enjoin 
my  party  to  grasp  firmly  whatever  fixed  part  of  the 
carriage  they  could  seize  hold  of,  and  to  jam  them- 
selves together  as  tightly  as  possible  into  one  mass. 
Scarcely  had  I  issued  these  orders  when  over 
we  went — at  first  so  slowly  that  we  had  time  to  be 
fully  aware  of  our  fearful  predicament — but  gaining 
velocity  as  we  came  to  the  ground,  we  were  all 
pitched  out  with  a  severe  crash  !  Guessing,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  stranded  wreck,  that  the 
carriage  must  be  lying  on  the  legs  and  arms  of 
the  females,  my  terror  was,  that  the  horses,  now 
released  from  all  control,  and  startled  by  the  sound 
of  the  overturn,  would  start  forward,  and  consum- 
mate the  mischief  by  dragging  us,  pell-mell,  along 
the  road!  The  cloud  of  dust  thrown  up  by  our  fall, 
gave  us  the  appearance  of  so  many  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses  emerging  from  one  of  those  con- 
venient screens  in  which   the  poets  hid  the  very 
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questionable  deeds  of  their  deities ;  but  it  was  soon 
ascertained  by  mutual  hurried  inquiries  and  breath- 
less replies  that  no  one  was  seriously  hurt. 

The  carriage  being  open,  not  only  the  passen- 
gers, but  their  maps,  road-books,  and  drawing  mate- 
rials, were  all  quoited  out  in  a  shower,  and  fell  to 
the  earth  in  one  indistinguishable  heap.  While 
this  was  going  on  within,  the  coachman,  who  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  disaster,  accompanied  by  the 
provision-basket  at  his  feet,  and  by  the  innocent 
and  unconscious  laquais  at  his  side,  being  projected 
along  the  sky  in  a  wider  orbit  than  ours,  performed 
a  joint  somerset  in  the  air,  like  one  of  Herschel's 
triple  stars  whirling  in  space  !  This  was  all  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces,  but  what  was  strange,  I  had  time,  during 
the  progress  of  this  aerial  feat  over  our  heads,  to 
speculate  upon,  and  regret  the  inevitable  escape  of 
the  gravy  from  the  inverted  pasty  !  And  such  is 
the  odd  fabric  of  our  minds,  that  this  mighty  mis- 
fortune of  the  pie  occurred  to  me  as  a  fit  matter 
for  consideration,  at  a  moment  when  it  seemed 
probable  that  half  the  limbs  and  perhaps  the  necks, 
of  the  party  might  be  broken  ! 

On  picking  ourselves  up,  however,  we  found  no 
killed  and  few  wounded,  and  none  severely  or 
dangerously.  By  the  help  of  some  good  natured 
peasants  who  ran  to  our  assistance  from  a  vine- 
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field  hard  by,  we  soon  righted  the  carriage,  pro- 
ceeded to  Salerno  for  the  night,  and  next  day, 
though  we  were  all  very  stiff  and  sore,  visited 
Paestum.  Of  this  celebrated  spot  I  shall  say  no- 
thing except  that  on  returning  to  it  after  a  pretty 
busy  interval  of  sixteen  years,  during  which  I  had 
visited  some  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  earth, 
I  looked  upon  the  Temple  of  Neptune  only  with 
increased  admiration. 

The  country  in  that  neighbourhood  struck  my  eye 
as  being  less  desolate  than  it  had  been  ;  there  were 
many  more  houses  and  inhabitants,  and,  paradox- 
ical as  it  may  appear,  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  this  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
melancholy  fate  of  an  English  lady  and  gentleman 
who  were  killed  some  years  ago  on  their  way  to 
the  Temples.  The  story  is  well  known.  The 
travellers,  having  heard  much  of  the  dangerous 
state  of  that  neighbourhood  from  the  numerous 
brigands,  thought  they  would  guard  against  rob- 
bery by  taking  arms  with  them — forgetting,  pro- 
bably, that  the  use  of  weapons  in  defence  provokes 
their  use  in  attack  ;  and  that  in  all  such  contests 
the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced and  reckless  party. 

On  this  principle,  I  never  allowed  a  sword  or 
pistol,  or  any  other  kind  of  weapon,  to  be  carried 
in  my  carriage.     Even  when  I  was  not  commander- 
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in-chief  of  the  party,  on  my  first  visit  to  Italy,  I 
had  influence  enough  to  persuade  my  companions 
that  it  was  by  far  the  wisest  plan  to  travel  totally 
unarmed.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  gentleman  have 
arms  in  his  hands  he  feels  called  upon  to  use  them 
if  attacked,  and  whatever  be  the  odds  against  him, 
he  must  fight  it  out  as  he  best  can.  In  war,  the 
stake  of  honour  is  such  a  high  one,  that  life  or  limb 
must  count  for  nothing  in  the  game.  But  in  plea- 
sure travelling,  when  the  only  consideration  is  that 
of  a  watch,  or  of  a  few  ducats,  it  does  seem  im- 
measurable folly  to  incur  not  merely  the  risk,  but 
almost  the  certainty  of  being  wounded,  if  not 
killed,  as  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  were  at  Peestum, 
for  making  fight  rather  than  give  up  their  purses  ! 
The  brigands  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  which  such  lawless  deeds  are  made  a  matter 
of  business,  can  always  ascertain,  beforehand,  at 
the  inns  where  the  travellers  stop,  what  are  the 
numbers  and  force  of  the  party,  and  what  the 
description  of  their  weapons.  With  such  exact 
information,  they  would  be  greater  fools  than  we 
know  them  to  be,  if  they  failed  to  take  local  advan- 
tage of  the  strangers,  and  to  attack  them  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  to  ensure  them  the 
victory.  At  best,  what  are  we  to  gain  in  such  a 
struggle?  It  is  certainly  very  disagreeable  to  be 
robbed ;  but  would  it  be  a  pleasant  item  in  our 
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diary  to  record  that  we  had  shot  a  Calabrian  pea- 
sant ?  or  even  that  we  had  wounded  half-a-dozen  of 
them  in  the  scuffle  ?  On  the  other  hand,  even  if 
we  escaped  the  terrible  fate  of  the  travellers  above 
alluded  to,  the  fact  of  our  having  beaten  off  the 
robbers  and  saved  our  ten  or  twenty  scudi,  and  an 
old  turnip  of  a  watch,  would  scarcely  make  up  for 
a  shot  through  the  arm,  or  mayhap  through  our 
nose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  arms  and  noses  of  the 
ladies  of  our  party ! 

After  all,  the  chances  are  greatly  against  meet- 
ing any  robbers  anywhere.  I  have  gone  over  a 
good  deal  of  very  suspicious  ground  in  my  time, 
and  I  never  encountered  but  one,  and  that  was 
in  Peru,  then  torn  to  pieces  by  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  war,  when  all  the  bonds  of  society 
were  untied,  and  ruffianly  soldiers  roamed  unre- 
strained about  the  country  in  search  of  food  and 
booty.  Those  whose  duty  obliges  them  to  travel 
in  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  must  of  course  go 
not  only  well  armed,  but  in  strong  parties.  As 
this,  however,  is  quite  a  different  affair  from 
travelling  in  Italy,  I  should  strongly  advise 
all  persons,  not  only  not  to  carry  arms  on  such 
a  journey,  but  when  they  can,  to  avoid  taking 
an  escort,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  guard  will  be  the  first  to  make  off  when 
the  robbers  have  been  attracted  to  the    spot  by 
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their  additional  clatter,  and  by  the  prospect  of  such 
a  good  fat  prize,  as  is  implied  by  the  fact  of  an 
escort  being  required  to  protect  it. 

For  the  rest,  it  would  really  seem  as  if  the  mur- 
der alluded  to  near  Psestum,  had  so  far  roused  the 
Neapolitan  government  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  as 
to  induce  them  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  sup- 
pressing the  robbers  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  police,  to  gua- 
rantee the  security  not  only  of  passing  travellers, 
but  of  the  resident  inhabitants.  And  this,  I  take 
it,  is  the  main  cause  of  the  gradually  increasing 
population  of  the  desolate  region  near  Psestum. 
The  malaria,  no  doubt,  will  for  ever  prevent  its 
becoming  a  healthy  spot,  but  as  there  appears  to  be 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  air  of  all  such 
districts  is  less  noxious  when  inhabited  than  when 
left  entirely  waste,  the  motive  to  people  it  will  go 
on  increasing  with  every  fresh  settler,  and  the  time 
may  come  when  the  temples  of  Psestum  will  again 
be  surrounded  by  a  city. 

We  returned  from  our  excursion  in  good  time 
to  dine  leisurely  at  Salerno,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
Amalfi,  a  most  singular  place,  the  houses  of  which 
are  built  in  little  nooks,  like  sea-birds'  nests,  on 
the  side  of  cliffs  almost  perpendicular.  The  inn 
where  we  slept  had  formerly  been  a  Capuchin 
convent,    which   had   been   suppressed,    and    the 
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monks  expelled,  in  consequence,  we  were  told,  of 
the  "irregularity  of  their  manners."  If  all  be 
true  that  one  hears  of  those  orders,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  kind  or  what  degree  of  irregular- 
ities in  friars,  renders  it  fitting  to  cashier  a 
convent !  Be  this  as  the  state  of  the  times  may 
regulate,  the  lodgings  assigned  us  in  what  used  to 
be  the  monks'  cells,  we  found  were  as  good,  though 
somewhat  of  the  smallest,  as  those  of  any  inn  on 
the  road.  The  landlord's  daughter,  as  pretty  a  lass  as 
the  jolly  monks  of  old  could  have  imported  as  a  lay 
sister,  in  their  most  palmy  days,  seemed  perfectly 
at  home ;  but  as  she  tripped  about  the  cloisters, 
and  made  free  with  the  cells,  she  looked  so  very 
comically  out  of  place,  (as  indeed  she  was,)  that 
our  mirth  was  excited  more  than  once,  to  her  great 
discomposure, —  unconscious  as  she  was  of  the 
incongruity  of  her  presence  there. 

If,  however,  we  smiled  at  such  things,  it  made 
us  melancholy,  to  witness  the  work  of  destruction 
going  on  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent.  The  altar, 
long  desecrated,  was  half  picked  down  with  crow- 
bars, to  furnish  paving- stones  for  a  stable  in  the  ad- 
jacent refectory:  the  floor,  ripped  up  for  firewood, 
was  covered  with  piles  of  bricks  and  heaps  of  mortar 
ready  for  baths  and  boudoirs.  The  roof  and  walls, 
stripped  of  their  pictures  and  gilding,  looked  like 
the  skeleton   of  the  building.     In   the  little  side 
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chapels,  formerly  sacred  to  prayer  and  penitence, 
saints  and  martyrs  were  tossed  about  among  broken- 
down  holy-water  cisterns,  and,  here  and  there,  lay  a 
half-demolished,  tattered  virgin  !  And  in  the  aisles 
we  stumbled  over  prostrate  crosses,  and  fragments 
of  images  once  honoured,  now  trampled  on  ! — the 
whole  scene  vividly  recalling  to  my  recollection 
the  churches  of  a  town  I  had  seen  sacked  by  the 
French  in  Spain  many  years  before. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  we  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  see  all  these  things  so  highly  re- 
spected, or  at  all  events  treated  with  such  external 
marks  of  reverence,  that  it  shocks  even  those  who 
abhor  the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones,  and  hold 
light  the  gilt  and  glitter  of  those  painted  sepulchres, 
to  see  their  once  venerated  relics  pitched  about  by 
the  rough  hands  of  clodhopping  workpeople,  busily 
employed  in  turning  the  holy  temple  of  God  into 
a  vulgar  table-d'hote  ! 

We  left  Amalfi  in  a  row-boat,  on  a  beautiful 
July  afternoon,  and  so  stout  and  practised  were  our 
men,  that,  by  keeping  close  in-shore  where  the 
water  was  smooth,  we  made  head  rapidly  against 
the  fresh  sea  breeze.  As  I  really  do  not  know 
when  or  where  I  have  seen  so  singular  a  coast,  I 
should  recommend  every  one  who  can  spare  a  day 
to  make  a  similar  excursion,  if  the  season  of  the 
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year  admits  of  boating.  The  cliffs  are  at  most 
places  perpendicular,  or  very  nearly  so ;  but  every 
now  and  then  there  occurs  a  little  valley,  or  a  ledge 
of  rock  less  abrupt  than  the  rest,  and  there  you  may 
be  sure  of  finding  a  small  village,  or  at  all  events 
a  house  or  two,  and  sometimes  a  tolerably  respect- 
able sized  hamlet,  looking  down  on  its  diminutive 
"  marina,"  or  fishing  beach,  with  a  cluster  of  fishi- 
fied  huts,  and  still  more  fishifled  inhabitants,  clinging 
like  cockles  to  the  faces  and  edges  of  the  rock. 
The  whole  line  of  this  coast  is  also  most  singularly 
embellished  with  vine  and  fig  trees,  arbutus  and 
myrtle  growing,  in  most  instances,  on  a  soil  artifi- 
cially supported  by  a  succession  of  walls  rising  in 
terraces,  step  above  step,  in  a  wild  and  curious 
fashion,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  mountains.  It 
may  be  useful  to  remark  that  the  rock  along  the 
whole  line  of  this  promontory  is  not  of  volcanic 
origin  like  most  of  the  ridges  thereabouts,  but  of 
limestone,  the  strata  of  which  are  so  arranged  that 
they  dip  down  to  the  north-west  and  are  turned  up 
to  the  south-east.  The  consequence  of  this  geolo- 
gical disposition  of  matters  is,  that  while  that  side 
of  the  promontory  which  looks  on  the  bay  of 
Naples  is  comparatively  smooth  and  placid,  in  the 
character  of  its  landscape,  that  which  overhangs 
the  gulf  of  Salerno  is  every  where  bold,  rugged, 
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and  precipitous,  and  from  its  showing  the  broken 
edges  of  the  strata,  instead  of  their  smooth  backs,  as 
on  the  other  side,  the  southern  scene  is  rendered 
one  of  great  asperity. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  circumstances  add 
much  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  coast  near 
Amalfi,  and  I  should  recommend  sketchers  of  such 
scenes  to  study  carefully  the  geological  features  of 
their  landscape,  since  an  adherence  to  the  truth  of 
nature  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  strata 
always  essentially  helps  the  characteristic  effect 
of  the  drawing. 

The  stern  character  above  alluded  to,  of  the  coast 
forming  the  north  side  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno, 
is  relieved  from  all  appearance  of  desolation  by 
the  extraordinary  degree  and  beautiful  kind  of 
verdure,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  result  of 
cultivation,  which  clothes  it  from  end  to  end.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  animation  given  to  this  scene 
by  the  villages  and  innumerable  scattered  houses, 
all  as  white  as  snow,  and  most  of  them  placed 
as  prettily  for  picturesque  effect  on  conspicuous 
knolls,  or  projecting  ridges,  or  in  the  bottom  of 
snug  glens,  or  fringing  little  bays,  as  if  the  sole 
purpose  of  nature  in  getting  up  such  a  beautiful  and 
diversified  prospect  had  been  to  furnish  painters 
with  objects  of  study,  and  amateurs  with  topics  of 
hopeless  description. 
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After  a  pull  of  three  hours  we  reached  a 
landing-place  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  coast, 
called  the  Scaricatoja.  A  very  steep  climb  gained 
the  sharp  summit  of  the  promontory,  a  point  which 
never  fails  to  prove  more  interesting  than  any 
other,  from  the  double  views  which  it  commands. 
On  this  occasion  we  overlooked  two  of  the  noblest 
bays  in  the  world.  On  the  south  the  sea  in  the 
gulf  of  Salerno  washed  the  foot  of  cliffs  about  two 
thousand  feet  high  of  sheer  perpendicular  height. 
On  the  north  lay  the  plain,  or  rather  the  gradual 
slope  of  Sorento,  covered  with  a  mass  of  richer 
verdure  than  I  think  I  ever  saw  before  in  any 
country.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  thickness  of  this  super- 
abundant foliage  that  the  town  of  Sorrento  makes 
scarcely  any  show  at  all,  being  almost  smothered  in 
vines.  Even  the  single  country-houses  or  villas 
are  "  bosomed  so  high  in  tufted  trees,"  that,  in  many 
instances,  we  could  detect  only  their  turrets,  and 
on  coming  to  the  town  itself  we  scarcely  discovered 
the  buildings  of  which  it  consisted.  Here  and  there 
was  a  patch  of  houses,  scarcely  to  be  called  a  street; 
but  presently  we  lost  ourselves  again  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  leaves.  The  smothered- up  feeling  which 
such  a  rank  state  of  vegetation  produces,  is  ren- 
dered still  more  oppressive  by  the  high  walls  run- 
ning on  each  side  of  every  road  or  lane  leading  to 
the  town,  and,  in  fact,  on  the  sides  of  many  of  the 
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streets,  so  as  to  exclude  very  effectually  the  view 
of  everything  but  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the 
parapets  along  the  tops  of  the  houses.  What  is 
worse,  every  breath  of  air  is  excluded — or,  which 
comes  much  to  the  same  thing,  appears  to  be 
excluded  from  these  trench-like  roads.  Like  the 
sun,  Mrs.  Starke's  excellent  road-book  has  spots 
in  it ;  and  I  must  say  that  her  praise  of  Sorrento 
appears  to  me  one  of  these.  It  may,  indeed, 
by  long  habit  become  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in ; 
just  as  we  know  that  the  workmen  in  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  when  washed  out  by  the  invasion  of 
the  river,  declared  that,  but  for  this  transient 
inconvenience,  it  was  the  most  agreeable  resi- 
dence possible  !  There  may  also  be  some  houses 
from  whence  a  peep  of  the  bay  may  be  caught, 
but  they  must  be  rare.  At  all  events,  the  sea 
is  so  difficult  and  troublesome  of  access  that  it 
cost  us  thirty  minutes  of  dusty,  suffocating  walk,  to 
reach  the  Marina,  or  landing-place,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  and  thirty-five  to  get  from  the 
Cocumella  Inn  to  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  Marina. 
On  one  of  these  panting  expeditions,  through 
the  streets  of  this  invisible,  smothered  town,  we 
fell  in  with  no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated 
Madama  Starke  herself — the  identical  authoress  of 
the  road-book,  in  full  force.  Of  course  we  sup- 
pressed our  feelings  about  her  favourite  Sorrento, 
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or  limited  our  comment  to  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  we  might  one  of  these  days  find  out  a  spot 
from  whence  the  sea  might  be  made  out.  The 
good  lady  either  did  not  see,  or  took  upon  her  not 
to  mark  the  sarcasm,  implied  in  such  a  criticism  on 
a  town  lying  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  ; 
but,  with  her  wonted  hospitality,  invited  us  to  din- 
ner next  day,  for  which  she  said  we  should  be  able 
to  return  easily  after  visiting  the  island  of  Capri 
and  the  Blue  Grotto. 

At  four  o'clock  next  morning,  accordingly,  came 
the  detested  rap  !  rap  !  at  our  door,  just  as  we  had 
slept  up  about  half  the  sleep  which  was  due  to  us; 
and  by  half-past  five,  we  were  skimming  along  in 
a  six-oared  galley  towards  Capri,  or,  as  the  natives 
invariably  call  it,  Crapi,  the  pet  residence  of  that 
precious  reprobate  Tiberius.  One  of  the  shows  of 
the  island  is  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  that  emperor, 
adjacent  to  a  precipice  between  fifteen  hundred 
and  two  thousand  feet  high,  over  which  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  cast  all  persons  who  offended  him. 
Our  guide,  who  related  to  us  the  whole  process 
with  much  gusto,  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
and  as  he  went  through  the  motions  of  catching 
hold  of  a  prisoner,  and  trundling  him  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  he  accompanied  the  operation  by  a 
slight  whistle  or  sound  like  that  produced  by  the 
lips  when  we  say  the  word  "  whip  !  "  as  quickly  as 
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it  can  be  articulated.  By  repeating  his  movements 
and  this  sound  at  intervals  of  a  second  or  two,  he 
gave  us  to  understand  that  when  the  emperor  was 
in  a  crusty  mood,  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen  persons 
might  be  sent  over  in  half  a  minute  ! 

It  is  delightful,  when  one  happens  to  be  in  the 
vein  to  enjoy  it,  to  watch  the  unbounded  faith  in 
all  kinds  of  extravagant  traditions  with  which  your 
true  cicerone  indulges  his  victims — which  is  the 
best  name  to  give  those  helpless,  because  totally 
ignorant  persons,  who  surrender  their  judgment  to 
his  temporary  keeping.  Many  people  seem  to 
fancy  they  are  guilty  of  a  sort  of  neglect  of  duty 
if,  on  visiting  such  a  place  as  Capri,  they  omit  to 
see  any  individual  thing — good  or  bad — which 
the  road-books  set  down.  It  is  certainly  the  duty 
of  a  guide  to  have  all  such  things  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
and  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  point  them  out; 
but  it  seems  almost  as  absurd  to  make  a  point  of 
seeing  everything,  as  it  would  be  to  read  all  the 
words  in  the  page  of  a  dictionary,  to  which  we  re- 
fer for  one  or  two.  Many  a  bitter  sigh,  and  half- 
angry  remonstrance,  however,  were  squeezed  out 
of  our  baffled  guide  when  we  turned  away  from  his 
wonders,  made  no  account  of  his  points  of  view — 
scorned  his  piles  of  antiquarian  rubbish,  his  baths, 
his  villas,    his   palaces,  and   pressing   on   to  the 
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beach,  re-entered  our  boat  without  mounting  up 
535  steps  of  Ana- Capri  to  see  nothing,  especially 
as  we  had  already  seen  it  from  the  sea  when  en- 
tering the  bay  on  our  return  from  Sicily. 

But  the  Blue  Grotto,  "  La  Grotta  Azzurra,"  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  and  repays  the  little  incon- 
venience of  lying  fiat  on  your  back,  in  a  skiff,  on 
entering.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
knocking  your  head  against  the  roof  of  this  rather 
dangerous-looking  and  certainly  most  awkward  of 
doors.  Mrs.  Starke  graphically  enough  compares 
the  colour  of  the  water  in  this  cavern,  to  that  of 
the  large  bottles  of  vitriol  with  lamps  behind  them 
in  the  chemists'  windows  in  England.  The  effect 
of  this  light  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  cavern  is 
very  curious,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
anybody  who  has  seen  it. 

We  got  back,  as  Mrs.  Starke  had  promised  us, 
in  time  for  her  dinner — one  dish  of  which,  at  des- 
sert, as  I  never  saw  it  before,  I  may  mention  as 
excellent.  It  consisted  of  ripe,  juicy  figs,  cut  into 
slices,  and  then  thoroughly  well  iced.  In  the 
broad  and  shady  balcony  behind  the  house  we 
were  shown  such  a  view  of  the  bay  as  made  us 
recant  half  our  heresies  against  Sorrento. 

Next  morning,  betimes,  it  being  Sunday,  we 
made  an  effort  to  reach  Castel-a-mare  in  time  for 
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church  service,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  pretty  well 
up  the  hill,  when  we  found  a  congregation  of  about 
forty  persons. 

Our  intention  now  was  to  return  on  Monday  by 
way  of  the  ever-fresh  Pompeii  to  Naples;  but  an 
old  Roman  friend  whom  we  met  at  church  per- 
suaded us  to  make  an  excursion  with  him  to  the 
top  of  Mount  St.  Angelo,  which  overhangs  Cas- 
tellamare,  and  is  said  to  be  1,500  feet  higher  than 
Vesuvius.  This  would  make  it  about  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Signor  Capucci,  the  Astronomer 
Royal  at  Naples,  told  me  it  was  4,500  French  feet, 
which  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  4,800  English. 
Whatever  be  the  height,  I  know  it  is  a  good  sharp 
climb,  and  being  very  steep,  is  rather  fagging  on 
the  whole,  even  with  the  help  of  donkeys  for  those 
parts  which  are  rideable.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
over-persuaded  by  one  of  the  party,  who  was  a 
great  walker,  to  send  back  all  our  donkeys  but  one 
for  a  lady  who  accompanied  us.  I  mention  this 
circumstance  in  order  to  recommend  others,  not 
only  at  Mont  St.  Angelo,  but  everywhere  else, 
to  keep  their  horses,  mules,  or  donkeys,  as  long  as 
they  possibly  can,  even  if  they  be  not  used,  for 
their  presence  is  always  a  help,  as  affording  a  re- 
source in  the  event  of  utter  fatigue. 

Long  before  we  reached  the  top,  two  out  of 
three    of  our  party  were  pretty   well  done    up, 
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while  our  walker  skipped  from  rock  to  rock  at 
a  great  rate.  I  believe  I  might  have  done  so  too, 
and  imitated  the  mountain  goats  amongst  the 
myrtles  and  oaks  which  grow  a  long  way  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  shock 
which  my  lame  leg  received  when  the  carriage  was 
overturned  near  Salerno  a  few  days  before.  In 
spite  of  our  fatigues,  we  reached  the  very  singularly 
shaped  tip-top  of  all  before  the  daylight  was  quite 
gone ;  and  though  the  view  was  in  some  respects 
very  tantalising,  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  both  bays. 

For  the  first  time  we  felt  ourselves  in  the  true 
country  of  the  great  Salvator  Rosa,  and  could  enter 
fully  into  the  painter's  well-known  enthusiasm  about 
this  part  of  the  world,  in  contradistinction  to  every 
other.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  excursion  to  the 
top  of  St.  Angelo,  all  that  we  had  seen  of  the 
promontory  had  fallen  short  of  the  expectations 
raised  by  the  works  of  Salvator,  and  the  historical 
fact  of  his  preference  to  this  district.  But  we  now 
found  the  reality  so  far  outstrip  the  representation 
as  to  enhance  the  painter's  merits  in  a  quarter 
where  certainly  we  had  not  expected  to  find  proofs 
of  his  sagacity.  It  is  often  supposed  that  Salvator 
Rosa  must  have  exaggerated  the  scenery  of  those 
places  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  his 
paintings  are  moderate  and  subdued  in  comparison 
to  the  sternness  of  the  savage  beauty  of  some  of  the 
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scenes  through  which  we  passed.  His  taste  taught 
him  to  admire  such  scenes,  but  his  judgment  equally 
taught  him  that  to  attempt  an  exact  imitation  was 
to  wander  from  the  rules  of  his  art.  He  appears 
therefore  to  have  selected  and  combined  those  facts 
only  which  were  suitable  to  pictorial  representa- 
tion ;  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  executed  his 
task,  he  has  given  us,  not  indeed  the  same,  but 
another,  and  perhaps  not  a  much  less  pleasing  crea- 
tion, than  the  stupendous  original  from  which  he 
drew  his  inspiration. 

The  descent  of  Mont  St.  Angelo  —  in  conse- 
quence of  its  extreme  steepness  —  proved  very 
laborious  and  painful.  The  rugged  nature  of  the 
path  also  during  the  greater  part  of  the  way  shook 
us  to  the  very  centre.  Never  shall  I  forget  one  place 
where  for  a  mile  or  two  a  set  of  steps  had  been 
formed  to  assist  the  donkeys  and  mules  employed 
in  carrying  down  snow  for  the  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  Naples.  These  steps  are  placed  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  feet  from  one  another,  the  interme- 
diate space  being  a  pretty  smart  slope.  Even  in 
daylight  we  had  found  it  difficult  to  pass  over  this 
Cyclopean  sort  of  stair ;  but  first  by  moonlight, 
and  afterwards  when  it  became  dark,  it  was  both 
troublesome  and  painful,  though  I  cannot  call  it 
dangerous  to  go  down  it,  for  the  worst  that  could 
have  happened  would  have  been  a  fall  on  one's 
h  2 
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nose.     The  recurring  shock  of  each  step,  however, 
though  at  first  it  made  us  laugh,  ended  by  making 
us  almost  cry.       My  poor  unfortunate  rheumatic 
knee   was  ground  and  twisted  in  so  many  ways, 
that  I  could  scarcely  get  on   at  all — and   nothing 
but  absolute  necessity  could  have  dragged  me  along. 
The  ascent  of  St.  Angelo  cost  us  four  hours,  but 
five  were  barely  sufficient  to  bring  us  down  again. 
Next  day  all  the  party  were  so  done  up  at  every 
joint  and  in  every  bone,  that  the  trip  to  Pompeii 
was  deferred  till  we  could  engage  in  it  with  fresh 
minds  and  bodies.     So  we  hired  a  boat  and  sailed 
back,  without    making    any  stop    except  for    ten 
minutes  at  Resina,  to  learn   from  Salvatore  what 
Vesuvius  was   about.     The  volcano,   he  said,  had 
gone  out  so  completely  since  our  last  visit,  that  he 
thought  we  might  now  look  into  the  crater  with  im- 
punity.   I  requested  him  therefore  to  send  up  a  bed 
for  me  at  the  hermitage,  my  purpose  being  to  sleep 
there  some  night,  and  to  start  next  morning  early 
in  order  to  give  the  whole  day  to  Monte   Somma 
and  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  TOUCH  OF  MILITARY  DESPOTISM— TEMPLE  OF 
SERAPIS  AT  PUZZUOLI— ENGLISH  PREJUDICES- 
SANTA  LUCIA. 

As  we  were  driving  one  day  along  the  Toledo, 
the  principal  thoroughfare  of  Naples,  we  thought 
the  crowd  rather  greater  than  usual ;  but  the  same 
feeling,  or  something  akin  to  it,  having  suggested 
itself  almost  every  evening — for  one  never  gets 
accustomed  to  the  bustle  of  that  noisy  capital — 
we  thought  we  must  be  again  mistaken.  Presently, 
however,  we  came  successively  upon  three  regi- 
ments of  foot,  marching,  not  without  difficulty, 
in  consequence  of  the  press,  on  the  opposite 
tack  to  that  on  which  we  were  standing.  The 
officers  wore  crape  on  their  arms,  and  we  learned 
upon  inquiry,  that  a  general  officer  having  died 
in  the  morning,  he  was  to  be  buried  on  the  same 
afternoon.  This  seemed  rather  quick  work :  but 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  so  we  put  about, 
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and  drove  as  near  as  we  could  to  the  scene,  and 
having  got  into  a  good  corner,  waited  till  the  pro- 
cession passed. 

Eight  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry 
marched  by  in  succession,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  guns.     All  these  troops  were 
particularly  well  dressed  and  soldierlike  in  appear- 
ance— what  they  might  prove  in  action  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say.     I  was  told  that  the  King  of  Na- 
ples had  about  sixty  thousand  similar  troops  which 
he  can  bring  into  the  field,  though  I  could  never 
learn  what  possible  object  he  could  have  for  such 
an  immense  force,  any  more  than  what  his  object 
was  in  building  palace  after  palace  which  he  could 
never  use.     For  the  purposes  of  despotism,  a  vastly 
smaller  force,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  be  more 
effective,  as  more  managable,  in  a  country  where, 
say  what  people  like,  the  great  mass   of  the  com- 
munity are  abundantly  contented,  and  have  good 
reason  to  be  so.     At  all  events,  they  have  as  good 
reason  to  be  contented,  as  any  droves  of  well-fed 
oxen,    living   in    a    fertile    country,   and    blessed 
with   a   fine    climate,    especially   when    they   are 
not  much  troubled  with  the  cares  springing  from 
too  much  knowledge.     As  to  how  many  drovers 
it  may  require  to  keep  a  given  number  of  cattle 
in    order,  or  how  many  soldiers  may  be  necessary 
for  working  the  machinery  of  such  a  description 
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of  despotism  as  comports  with  the  usages  of  Europe, 
I  cannot  tell. 

As  it  is  only  by  little,  chance  hints,  however,  that 
a  passing  stranger  has  any  means  of  drawing  infer- 
ences respecting  the  state  of  feeling  in  a  foreign 
country,  either  as  to  its  system  of  government,  or 
the  terms  of  submission  by  which  they  are  held,  I 
shall  relate  an  incident  which  I  witnessed  in  the 
streets  of  Naples.  In  the  general  aspect  of  the  crowd 
at  this  funeral,  there  appeared  nothing  which  could 
lead  one  to  form  a  guess  whether  the  people  were 
subdued,  or  cowed,  as  it  is  called,  or  whether  they 
were  likely  to  feel  indignant  at  any  act  of  oppres- 
sion, still  less  whether  they  would  have  spirit  enough 
to  resent  it.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  pleased  with 
himself  and  with  his  neighbour,  and  with  the  go- 
vernment which  got  up  such  shows  for  his  amuse- 
ment. All  the  world  were  laughing,  chatting, 
eating  ices  and  fruits,  or  smoking  cigars,  rambling 
about  in  merry  parties,  mostly  in  carriages  crowded 
to  the  last  inch,  and  dashing  along  at  a  gallop — all 
astir  and  apparently  enjoying  life  to  the  utmost. 

While  the  crowd  were  waiting,  an  officer  in  uni- 
form rode  along,  and  a  coachman  passing  him, 
either  did  or  said  something  which  displeased  the 
man  of  war,  upon  which  he  whipped  out  his  sabre, 
and  with  all  his  force  laid  it  on  poor  Jehu's 
shoulders  !      Half  this  force  would  have  been  suf- 
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ficient  to  have  cleft  the  driver's  body  in  twain  had 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  instead  of  the  flat  part,  been 
applied  to  the  offender.  And  this,  by  the  way,  illus- 
trates the  kind  of  difference  which  exists  between 
Asiatic  and  European  despotism.  In  Persia,  the 
driver's  head  would  have  rolled  in  the  dust ;  in 
Naples,  his  bones  only  were  well  basted.  As  it  was, 
the  chastisement  looked  sufficiently  frightful,  for 
the  officer  reiterated  his  blows  with  the  most  cruel 
severity.  How  even  Neapolitan  flesh  and  blood 
could  stand  all  this,  I  know  not ;  but  the  coach- 
man and  the  party  in  the  carriage  appeared  to  take 
it  with  the  calmness  of  stoics,  while  the  soldier, 
like  Vesuvius,  warming  as  he  gave  his  eruption 
vent,  continued  to  belabour  the  poor  wretch  with 
Lis  naked  blade  ! 

What  seemed  by  far  the  most  curious  part 
of  the  scene,  was  the  perfect  tranquillity  with 
which  all  the  people  in  the  streets  looked  on  during 
this  exhibition  of  military  violence.  The  officer 
was  quite  alone,  that  is,  unaccompanied  by  other 
soldiers  ;  while  the  street  was  thronged  with  persons 
of  all  ranks,  yet  not  a  single  hand  was  raised  to 
stop  this  outrage,  not  a  word  uttered  expressive  of 
disapprobation  ;  nor  was  there  even  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, or  sympathy,  or  indignation,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  interchanged  among  the  spectators.  I 
confess,  I  felt  at  first  a  little  ashamed  of  myself, 
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for  sitting  so  quietly;  but  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  the 
populace,  whose  proper  business  it  was  to  have 
pulled  the  ruffian  from  his  horse,  and  drubbed  him 
soundly,  did  not  care,  or  appeared  not  to  care,  one 
straw  about  the  matter,  I  contented  myself  with 
remarking,  in  language  of  which,  had  it  been  in- 
terpreted, they  would  no  more  have  understood  the 
spirit  than,  as  it  was,  they  did  the  words, — 

"  If,  good  people,  you  submit  patiently  to  such 
things,  you  well  deserve  to  be  so  thumped.  But 
I  wish  you  could  see  what  would  take  place  in 
similar  circumstances  in  certain  countries  that  I 
wot  of ! " 

In  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary  bustle  of  un- 
restrained gaiety,  which  even  incidents  such  as  the 
above  scarcely  checked  for  a  moment,  the  bier  with 
the  body  of  the  general  officer  so  recently  deceased 
came  past.  On  all  previous  occasions  on  which, 
in  different  countries,  I  had  seen  bodies  thus  ex- 
posed, there  was  something  in  the  appearances 
to  shock  the  feelings,  something  ghastly  or  hos- 
pital-like. In  Naples  they  manage  such  things 
better,  for  the  defunct  hero  was  probably  fully 
as  presentable  when  laid  out  on  the  top  of  his 
own  coffin,  as  ever  he  could  have  been  in  his  best 
days,  poor  man  !  He  was  dressed  in  full  uniform, 
and  the  only  apparent  difference  between  his  life 
and  his  death  was,  that  his  gay  cocked-hat,  with 
h  3 
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lace  on  it  a  hand's  breadth  wide,  lay  across  his 
feet,  in  place  of  being  planted  on  his  head.  He 
was  nicely  shaved,  and  his  hair  powdered,  so 
that  he  lay  "  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest ; " 
while  the  muffled  drums  and  mute  march  of  the 
well- drilled  troops  accorded  with  the  rest  of  the 
military  part  of  the  scene,  as  if  they  had  been 
afraid  of  awaking  their  departed  commander.  But 
on  the  giddy  crowd  of  Naples  the  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  the  dead  general  produced  no  other 
visible  effect  than  making  them,  as  the  crucifix  in 
front  of  the  body  passed  by,  take  off  their  hats, 
which  they  instantly  pitched  on  again,  and  leaping 
on  the  nearest  steps,  or  climbing  the  railings  before 
the  doors,  grinned  with  renewed  merriment,  and 
sought,  by  elbowing  their  neighbours,  to  gain  a 
better  view  of  the  calm  face  of  the  old  soldier, 
who,  most  assuredly,  was  not  buried  alive, — for  had 
a  spark  of  life  remained  in  his  body,  this  tremen- 
dous hullabaloo  must  have  roused  him  ! 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  we  drove  to 
Puzzuoli  to  revisit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis, 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  objects 
near  Naples,  chiefly  from  the  part  which  it  has 
been  made  of  late  years  to  perform  in  a  chain  of 
geological  evidence  of  the  highest  importance  in 
that  science.  It  seems  to  be  now  settled,  almost 
to    demonstration*,   that  the  floor  of  this  temple 

*  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  6th  Edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 
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was  at  one  time  sunk  at  least  twenty-three  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  waves 
washed  up  the  sides  of  the  columns  to  that  height. 
This  fact  is  clearly  made  out  by  their  being 
bored  round  at  a  particular  level  by  a  well-known 
marine  animal,  which  loves  to  prey  in  this  manner 
upon  limestone.  The  lower  parts  of  the  columns, 
however,  not  being  thus  perforated,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  sunk  considerably  below  the 
surface,  and  were  probably  covered  up  with 
sand  and  gravel,  or  tuffa.  The  present  position  of 
the  sea- worn  and  perforated  portions  of  the  three 
columns  which  are  still  standing,  is  about  twenty- 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  sea,  indicating,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  ground  upon  which  they  were  originally  placed 
must  have  undergone  two  distinct  vertical  move- 
ments, by  one  of  which  the  columns  were  sunk  till 
their  bases  being  submerged  twenty-three  feet,  the 
parts  we  now  discover  to  be  worn  would  be 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  action  both  of  the 
waves  and  of  the  lythodomi ;  while  their  lower 
parts  would  be  protected  by  the  strata  of  tuffa,  or 
volcanic  ashes.  These  parts  again  above  the 
water,  would  of  course  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  rain,  but  to  no  other.  For  the 
curious  and  valuable  geological  reasonings  furnished 
by  these  facts,  and  others  observed  in  the  adjacent 
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districts,  I  may  refer  to  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geo- 
logy, 6th  Edition,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  384  to  401. 
At  page  398  reference  is  made  to  a  memoir  pub- 
lished in  1838  by  Nicolini,  proving  incontestably 
that  the  temple  is  going  slowly  down  again,  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  inch  in  four  years,  a  fact 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  history 
of  this  ruin,  which,  as  affording  a  scale  or  gauge 
by  which  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  solid  land 
may  be  measured,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  remains  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Lyell's  summary  of  this  matter  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "  From  this  fact,  and  from  other  analogous 
proofs  derived  chiefly  from  the  architectural  inves- 
tigations of  Nicolini,  we  may  infer  that  the  soil 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis, 
has,  in  the  course  of  the  last  nineteen  centuries, 
undergone  the  following  oscillations  : — 1st,  About 
eighty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
ancient  mosaic  pavement  was  constructed — it  was 
about  twelve  feet  above  its  actual  level,  or  that  at 
which  it  stood  in  1838.— 2dly,  Towards  the  close 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  it  was  only  six 
feet  above  its  actual  level. — Srdly,  By  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  it  had  nearly  subsided  to  its 
present  level. — 4thly,  In  the  middle  ages,  and  be- 
fore the  eruption  of  Monte  Nuova,  it  was  about 
nineteen  feet  below  its  present  level.— Lastly,  At 
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the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  about 
two  feet  above  the  level  at  which  it  now  stands 
in  1838."* 

All  these  facts,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
nature,  now  indisputably  established,  tend  to  show 
that  the  country  about  Naples  is  in  such  a  constant 
state  of  geological  oscillation  as  to  furnish  the  idea 
of  its  being  a  mere  crust  of  earth  floating  on  a 
mass  of  melted  lava,  which,  like  the  sea,  is  subject  to 
elevations  and  depressions.  This  notion,  and  some 
others  connected  with  these  matters,  induced  me  to 
institute  a  long  series  of  experiments,  having  for 
their  object  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Puzzuoli,  were  in 
that  upright  position  in  which  it  is  to  be  supposed 
they  were  originally  placed.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  columns  of  some  of  the  Grecian  temples 
of  the  best  times  of  their  architecture,  such  for 
instance  as  those  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  are 
slightly  inclined  inwards  :  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  any  temples 
of  the  description  of  that  at  Puzzuoli.  It  happens, 
moreover,  that  these  columns  slope  outwards,  and 
not  inwards,  as  they  do  in  the  temples  alluded  to 
in  Greece. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  these   experi- 

*  Lyell's   Principles  of    Geology,  6th  Edition  (1840),  vol.  ii. 
p.  399. 
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ments  intelligible,  without  entering  into  long 
details,  illustrated  by  drawings,  it  will  proba- 
bly suffice  to  mention  that  I  found  all  the  three 
columns  to  incline  over,  towards  the  southwest,  or 
thereabouts.  I  may  give  one  experiment  by  which 
this  fact  seems  to  be  established.  When  the  upper 
end  of  a  plumb-line  was  applied  to  the  smooth 
part  of  the  top  of  one  of  the  columns  on  its 
southwest  side,  the  lower  end  or  plummet  fell 
nearly  two  inches  clear  of  the  smooth  part  of  the 
column  at  the  bottom  ;  but  when  the  same  plumb- 
line  was  carried  round  to  the  opposite,  or  north- 
eastern side,  and  its  lower  end  made  just  to  touch 
the  smooth  part  of  the  column  at  the  bottom,  the 
upper  end  of  this  vertical  line  extended  about 
nine  inches  clear  of  the  smooth  part  of  the  top  of 
the  column. 

The  centre  one  of  the  three  columns  slopes 
rather  more  than  the  other  two.  The  most  western 
column  is  so  much  weathered  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  take  very  exact  measurements  of  its  inclination, 
but  it  certainly  slopes  over  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  other  two.  A  fourth  column,  which  was  the 
most  western  of  all,  has  been  thrown  down,  and 
now  lies  broken  in  three  pieces,  scattered  in  a 
direction  about  E.N.E.  from  the  pedestal  on  which 
it  stood.  The  weather-worn  and  worm-eaten  parts 
of  this    prostrate   column   correspond   exactly   in 
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position  to  the  similarly  worn  parts  in  those  still 
standing,  thus  proving  that  it  has  been  thrown 
down  at  some  period  subsequent  to  that  when  the 
temple  was  immersed  in  the  sea. 

The  direction  in  which  the  columns  are  ranged 
is  very  nearly  S.E.  by  S.  and  N.W.  by  N.  true 
bearing,  and  each  pillar  consists  of  a  single  stone, 
a  circumstance  to  which  my  brother,  Mr.  James 
Hall,  first  called  the  public  attention,  and  this,  as 
Mr.  Lyell  says,  is  important,  as  helping  to  explain 
why  they  were  not  shaken  down  by  these  repeated 
movements.  The  weathering  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed  during  sixteen  or  seventeen  centu- 
ries, has  laid  bare  the  stone  from  top  to  bottom  in 
a  manner  well  worthy  of  notice.  I  found,  when 
making  a  very  careful  drawing  of  them  with  the 
camera  lucida,  that  the  stratification  of  the  marble 
in  the  western  column  faces  the  N.E.,  that  is  to 
say,  the  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  lie  nearly  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  in  which  the  columns 
are  ranged.  The  strata  in  the  middle  column 
lie  in  beds  directed  to  the  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W. 
Those  in  the  eastern  one  have  a  direction  about 
S.W.  and  N.E.,  that  is,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the  columns. 
The  following  careful  measurements  of  the  height 
of  the  columns  may  perhaps  save  some  trouble  to 
persons  wishing  either  to  repeat  the  experiments 
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abovementioned,  or  to  make  others,  of  which  the 
height  may  be  an  element. 

The  length  of  the  solid  shaft  of  the  columns  I 
found  to  be  38  English  feet  4f  inches  ;  the  height 
of  the  round  part,  or  torus,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  of  the  base,  1  foot  3  inches,  and  that  of  the 
plinth,  or  flat,  square  part  of  the  base,  8  inches — 
in  all  40  feet  3A  inches.  My  late  friend  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gell  told  me,  that  the  capitals  of  such  columns 
would  probably  be  about  5  feet  in  height. 

From  Puzzuoli  we  strolled  on  to  Solfaterra, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  crater  of  an 
ancient  volcano,  and  indeed  still  emits  sulphur  fumes 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the  name  it  has 
received  from  all  time.  King  Murat,  who  gets 
credit  for  having  set  a-going  almost  everything, 
good  or  bad,  that  is  now  doing  at  or  near  Naples, 
established  some  extensive  sulphur  works  in  the 
centre  of  this  crater,  (having  no  doubt  a  gun- 
powder object  in  view,)  and  the  situation,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  well  chosen.  We  took  a  look  into 
these  works,  and  were  half  suffocated  for  our 
curiosity.  It  appears  that  the  earth,  which  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  brimstone,  placed  in 
pots,  is  exposed  to  a  heat  considerable  enough  to 
melt  the  material  they  are  in  quest  of,  which 
separates  itself  from  the  earthy  particles,  runs 
together  or  secretes,  and  then  finds  its  M-ay  through 
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a  hole  in  the  bottom  into  a  conical  sort  of  tub,  in 
which  it  is  allowed  to  cool  till  it  becomes  the  sul- 
phur of  commerce. 

Near  the  middle  of  this  old  crater,  the  bottom  of 
which  I  should  mention  is  horizontal,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  smooth,  the  guide  took  up  a  large 
stone,  and,  by  letting  it  fall,  produced  not  only  a 
tremulous  motion,  but  a  sound  which  gives  much 
the  idea  of  the  space  beneath  being  hollow,  as  if 
the  crater  had  at  one  period  been  filled  up  to  its 
present  level  with  melted  lava,  and  that  the  top  part 
having  become  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
remainder  had  been  drawn  away  by  some  other 
channel.  According  to  this  theory,  the  present 
flooring  of  the  Solfaterra  crater  may  be  compared 
to  the  surface  of  a  pond  which,  having  been  con- 
verted into  ice,  had  been  left  in  its  place,  while  the 
water  beneath  had  been  drained  off. 

Murat,  we  were  told,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining 
how  far  the  above  speculation  was  correct,  ordered  a 
well  to  be  sunk  through  the  rock  ;  but,  after  going 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  no  hollow 
space  was  found.  It  is  added  that  the  work  was 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  ground  be- 
coming so  hot  that  the  workmen  could  not  remain 
in  the  pit;  while  our  guide,  who  was  a  stout  Nea- 
politan tory,  and  a  violent  antigallican,  alleged  that 
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his  Majesty  King  Joachim  was  only  searching  for 
hell  before  his  time  ! 

However  this  be,  it  reminded  me  of  an  anecdote 
I  had  heard  only  the  day  before  from  an  English 
gentleman  who  took  his  passage  from  Sorrento  in 
the  Naples  boat,  in  company  with  two  mendicant 
friars,  who  made  no  appeal  to  his  charity  till  they 
came  nearly  to  the  city,  when  one  of  them  displayed 
his  little  tin  box,  with  a  slit  in  the  top,  and  ear- 
nestly begged  the  foreigner  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  relief  of  certain  poor  souls  in 
purgatory. 

"  Not  I,"  quoth  the  stranger ;  "  for  you  know, 
my  good  father,  that  we  English  have  nothing  to 
do  with  purgatory.11 

"  Right!"  cried  the  friar,  nettled  at  the  sarcasm, 
"  you  go  straight  to  the  devil  without  any  stop.11 

"  Not  so  !  not  so  ! "  exclaimed  the  other  priest, 
catching  hold  of  the  box  and  rattling  it  vehemently, 
"  the  charitable  English  go  straight  into  Paradise.11 

While  we  were  still  laughing  at  this  story,  the 
guide  changed  the  current  of  our  thoughts  by 
pointing  out  the  very  spot  where,  it  is  believed,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  the  locality  should  be  doubted,  that 
St.  Paul  landed  at  Puzzuoli,  or,  as  it  was  anciently 
called,  Puteoli,  on  his  way,  in  chains,  to  Rome*. 

Near  this  spot  of  sacred  history  we  were  shown 
*  Acts  xxviii.  13. 
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an  amphitheatre  which  exhibited  a  very  pleasing 
variety.  In  consequence  of  the  interior  being 
filled  up  with  volcanic  ashes,  it  had  become,  in 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  a  fertile  soil,  and  was 
thickly  covered  over  with  myrtles,  arbutus,  and 
other  weeds  of  the  climate  familiar  to  English 
eyes  chiefly  as  plants  of  the  greenhouse.  We 
then  took  a  look  at  the  ruins  of  a  temple  said 
to  be  dedicated  to  Neptune,  I  suppose  on  good 
authority,  but  consisting  merely  of  enormously 
thick  walls  of  brick  and  mortar  wandering  at  large 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  vineyard  ground. 
This  temple,  if  temple  it  has  ever  been,  overhangs 
the  low  flat  ground  called  the  Starza,  which  Mr. 
Lyell  supposes  with  so  much  reason  to  have  been 
raised  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  year 
1538,  when  Monte  Nuovo  was  formed*.  Finally, 
our  merciless  guide  led  us  to  what  he  pronounced 
very  positively  to  be  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa, 
which  consist  of  two  almost  obliterated  small  arches, 
and  here  and  there  a  morsel  of  old  brick  and  mortar, 
so  that,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  I  think  I  never  saw  any- 
where so  weighty  an  hypothesis  suspended  by  so 
small  a  thread  of  evidence.  It  may  have  been 
Cicero's  habitation — why  not  ?  The  situation  is  just 
such  as  a  man  of  his  taste  would  have  chosen.  But 
I  ask,  where  is  the  villa  ?  The  guide  calls  my  at- 
*  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  6th  Edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
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tention  to  an  amphitheatre  or  a  temple,  and  I  admit 
they  are  so,  because  I  see  the  forms  and  recognise 
some  of  the  attributes  of  such  places,  viz. — rows  of 
seats  or  ranges  of  broken  columns,  but  as  [  have 
already  said  in  describing  my  first  visit,  I  really  had 
not  faith  enough  to  believe  that  three  or  four  cart- 
loads of  rubbish  are  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being 
called  Cicero's  villa.  The  tradition-mongers,  how- 
ever, who  stick  at  nothing,  describe  the  orator  as 
having  (like  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva)  fished  out  of  his  parlour- 
window  !  Still  this  established  belief  carries  with 
it  great  interest  as  corroborating  the  supposition 
that  the  ground  in  that  quarter  has  been  raised 
by  the  volcanic  forces  which  we  know,  from  other 
observations,  to  be  in  action  in  that  quarter. 

"  Writing  in  1580,"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  "  Loffredo 
declares  that,  fifty  years  previously,  the  sea  washed 
the  base  of  the  hills  which  rise  from  the  flat  land 
before  alluded  to  ;  and  at  that  time,  he  expressly 
tells  us,  a  person  might  have  fished  from  the  site  of 
those  ruins  which  are  now  called  the  Stadium*. 
And  yet,  the  whole  of  the  low  space  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  these  cliffs  is  now  dry  land  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ! 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  pursuing  geological, 
or  any  other  out-of-door   researches,  is  so  great  in 
*  Lyell's  Principles,  Gth  Edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 
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the  summer  at  Naples,  that  I  felt  compelled  to  cut 
short  most  of  them  on  account  of  the  heat.  As 
I  never  was  there  in  winter,  I  cannot  speak  of 
its  climate  then  ;  but  in  summer  the  heat,  though 
occasionally  moderate  and  agreeable  upon  the 
whole,  does  melt  away  the  hours  at  a  sad  rate. 
The  day,  no  doubt,  still  consists  of  twenty-four  of 
those  artificial  grains  in  the  great  sand-glass  of 
Time,  but  only  a  very  few  of  them  can  be 
rendered  available  in  July  for  the  purposes  of 
energetic  work,  either  of  body  or  mind.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  it  is  impossible  to  stir  out,  so 
that  from  about  nine  in  the  morning  till  four  or 
five  in  the  afternoon,  you  are  a  prisoner.  Even 
after  five  o'clock,  when  the  sea  breeze  has  died 
away,  and  before  the  land  wind  has  sprung  up, 
the  air  is  so  close  and  sultry  that  the  season  is 
almost  as  bad  for  locomotion  as  the  highest  noon 
is.  Indeed,  but  for  the  fierce,  right-down  beating 
of  the  sun's  rays,  the  middle  of  the  day  would  not 
be  so  trying  as  the  evening  hours  from  four  till 
eight  may  often  become  from  the  absence  of  any 
moving  currents  of  air.  It  is  true  that  the  absence 
of  the  sun  enables  you  to  throw  open  the  car- 
riage, and  as  the  evening  falls,  the  twilight  is 
very  often  agreeable.  At  that  season,  too,  as  all 
the  Neapolitan  world  appear  gaily  dressed  in  the 
wide  streets,  I  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  a 
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merrier,  if  not  a  busier,  scene  than  the  grand  street 
called  the  Toledo  presents  for  about  one  hour  be- 
fore, and  many  hours  after  sunset. 

We  English,  however,  who  pique  ourselves  upon 
our  liberty,  refinement,  intelligence,  and  so  forth, 
have  little  or  no  toleration  for  anything  else.  We 
cannot  understand  how  any  people  can  be  moral 
without  protestantism,  or  rationally  happy  without 
the  march  of  intellect,  or  well  fed  without  political 
economy,  or  well  clad,  unless  their  minds  and  bodies 
are  drilled  by  mechanic  institutes.  Merely  because 
we  witness  a  great  deal  of  idleness  and  dirt  in 
the  streets  of  Naples,  we  set  down  the  whole 
nation  as  idle  and  dirty.  Possibly  we  do  them  no 
injustice  by  such  judgment,  but  we  really  do  not 
and  cannot  know  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  Tran- 
sient observers  naturally,  and  indeed  inevitably, 
judge  hastily  of  everything,  and  by  bringing  all 
they  see  before  them  to  the  admeasurement  of  a 
scale  meant  for  totally  different  circumstances,  may 
often  err  as  grievously  as  the  king  of  Johanna 
in  the  straits  of  Madagascar.  This  worthy  jet-black 
monarch,  who  received  us  with  a  tin  crown  on  his 
woolly  head,  and  an  old  cutlass  strapped  round 
his  half-naked  body,  wished  to  reckon  his  time  by 
a  sun-dial  he  had  obtained  from  some  English 
ship,  in  exchange  for  cocoa-nuts  and  oranges.  As 
the   latitude,  however,  of  his  sable  majesty's  mud 
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palace  was  between  10°  and  12°  south,  while  the 
"style"  of  his  dial  was  adjusted  to  5H°  north,  or 
the  latitude  of  London,  the  mistakes  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  royal  time  at  Johanna  were  not 
small. 

In  like  manner,  I  suspect,  most  of  us  are  apt, 
insensibly  perhaps,  to  alter  the  angles  of  our  na- 
tional "  styles r'  to  suit,  not  so  much  the  latitude  we 
have  come  to,  as  that  in  which  the  notions  in  our 
head  have  been  matured.  This  sort  of  prejudice, 
has,  no  doubt,  a  good  effect  when  applied  to  the 
regulation  of  our  own  conduct;  but  it  often  mis- 
leads us  in  estimating  that  of  the  people  of  other 
countries. 

Some  people  form  their  opinion  of  Naples  by 
what  they  meet  with  in  the  king's  palaces,  or  those 
of  the  nobles ;  others  by  what  they  see  or  read  of 
the  Toledo ;  some  by  the  singular  scenes  which 
occur  at  the  Mole  and  along  the  Chiaja  ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  one  has  specifically  men- 
tioned Santa  Lucia,  a  district  which  to  my  eye  at 
least  is  fully  as  characteristic  as  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  places,  and  quite  as  worthy  of  being 
shown  to  a  stranger  whose  time  might  be  so  short 
that  he  wished  to  see  Naples  at  a  glance,  and  in 
her  undress. 

Santa  Lucia  forms  one  of  the  widest  parts  of  that 
long  and  winding  course  of  streets  which  fringes 
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the  north  side  of  the  great  bay,  and  behind  which 
rises,  rather  abruptly,  the  city  of  Naples,  in  a  series 
of  terraces,  or  rows  of  houses  one  above  another, 
with  a  degree  of  beauty  far  better  known,  I  guess,  to 
the  readers  of  landscape  annuals  than  it  is  to  those 
who,  allured  by  the  dazzling  pretensions  of  the  exte- 
rior, risk  the  destruction  of  their  associations  by 
bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  reality.  It  is 
of  a  crescent  shape,  concave  towards  the  bay,  and 
including  in  the  scope  of  its  view  not  only  Vesu- 
vius proper,  but  Monte  Somma,  which  girds  its 
top  like  a  battlement,  the  distant  ranges  of  hills 
to  the  north-east  and  south-east,  and  many  of 
the  softer  features  of  the  landscape,  such  as 
Portici,  Resina,  and  Torre  del  Greco,  hanging 
on  the  breast  of  the  black,  treacherous  volcano, 
"  like  rich  jewels  in  an  Ethiopia  ear."  In  the 
middle  of  the  view  from  Santa  Lucia  we  have 
Castellamare,  Vico,  and  Sorrento,  guarded  by 
Mont  St.  Angelo,  overtopping  even  Vesuvius,  and 
extending  itself  into  a  long  line  of  graceful  ridges, 
forming  the  skyline  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay. 
On  the  right  lies,  in  the  distance,  the  showy  island 
of  Capri,  which,  however,  is  nearly  hid  behind  a 
huge  military  bakehouse,  a  most  unsightly  object, 
balancing  at  the  western  horn  of  the  crescent  an 
immense  tratoria  or  tavern  at  the  other  end,  where 
long  verandahs  and  shady  walks  tempt  the  lieges 
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to  dine  or  eat  ice  in  the  open  air.  On  the  water, 
within  the  compass  of  this  crescent,  lie  fishing- 
skiffs  innumerable,  and  pleasure-boats  for  those 
who  choose  to  row  about. 

In  summer  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  is 
occupied  by  temporary  bathing-houses,  built  far 
into  the  sea,  but  connected  with  the  shore  by  long 
galleries.  The  Neapolitans  are  rather  a  curious 
people  about  bathing,  for  they  submit  to  the  police 
regulation  which  forbids  them  to  go  into  the  water 
before  the  1st  of  July,  and  they  comply  quietly  with 
the  regulation  which  requires  them  to  leave  off 
bathing  in  the  beginning  of  August,  for  I  saw  them 
busily  employed  in  removing  the  planks  of  the  bath- 
ing sheds,  on  the  3rd  of  that  month — the  very  best  in 
the  year — solely  because  two  hard  showers  of  rain 
had  fallen,  accompanied  by  thunder  !  I  tried  in 
vain  to  discover  what  possible  connexion  there 
could  be  between  the  wholesomeness  of  sea-bathing 
and  the  effects  of  thunder  and  lightning,  but  I 
could  make  out  nothing  more  than  their  belief— or 
the  belief  of  their  dictators  the  police,  that  the 
rain  by  cooling  the  sea  water  rendered  it  unfit  for 
the  tender  persons  of  the  multitudes  who  crowd 
eagerly  to  the  shore,  and  evince  by  their  numbers 
the  anxiety  with  which  they  seek  to  enjoy  the 
brief  season  allowed  them  for  bathing  by  their 
officious  rulers. 

vol.  in.  i 
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But  the  grand    characteristic   bustle    of  Santa 
Lucia  is   on  land,  and  unhappy  is  the  poor  wight 
who  takes  a  lodging  in  that  noisy  neighbourhood. 
When  we  came  from   Rome  in  the  end  of  April, 
we  lived,   and  very  nearly  died  (of  noise)  there, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  the  misery  we  suffered 
in  the  execrable  hole  of  a  lodging  was   the   main 
cause  of  our  taking  ship,  and  running  off  to  Sicily 
and  Malta.     Had  we  gone  straight  to  the  Crocelle, 
one  of  the  best  hotels  in  Europe,  we  might  have 
found  Naples  such  a  pleasant  place  that  the  prover- 
bial discomforts  of  Sicily  might  have  proved  an 
overmatch  for  our  curiosity.  Still,  the  extraordinary 
racket  of  Santa  Lucia,   unpleasant  though  it  may 
be  for  an  invalid,  or  even  to  a  strong  person,  to 
live  near,  is  so  very  amusing  to  witness  in  passing 
along,  that  I  have  often   loitered  an  hour  at  a  time 
to  observe  the  strange  confusion,  as  it  appears  to 
be,  though,  porsibly,  it  is  all  in  good  order  at  bot- 
tom.    The  noise  is  caused  partly  by  the  incessant 
bawling  of  the  people,  who  wish  the  passers-by  to 
stop  at  their  stalls  and  tables,  and  partly  by  the 
rattling  of  carriages   and    carts,  and   all  sorts  of 
wheeled  conveyances  dashing  over  the  rough  pave- 
ment at  a  furious  rate— the  drivers  cracking  their 
whips   and   screaming    out    to    the   careless  foot- 
passengers.     They,  in  their  turn,  with  a  reckless- 
ness quite  singular,  lounge  about  in  crowds,  directly 
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in  the  carriage  way,  and  barely  edge  on  one  side 
when  the  wheels  are  thundering  all  but  over  them. 

Every  group,  indeed,  appears  as  much  absorbed 
in  its  own  particular  topic  as  if  the  fate  of  the 
nation  hung  on  its  being  loudly  discussed,  so  that 
the  furious  driving  of  the  carriages  at  Naples,  where 
the  pace  is  generally  a  gallop,  makes  no  impression 
on  the  people  in  the  streets.  In  order  to  meet  the 
unusual  passion  for  locomotion,  two  or  three  stands 
of  carriages  are  stationed  in  different  parts  of 
Santa  Lucia,  each  one  being  accompanied  by  a 
cad,  or  "  ragazzo,1*'  whose  business  is  to  aid  and 
assist  the  coachman  in  proclaiming  to  all  the  world 
the  merits  of  his  vehicle,  and  in  interrupting  and 
teasing  passengers.  But  these  loud  and  almost 
angry  vociferations  are  nothing  to  the  vehement 
entreaties  of  the  maccaroni  sellers,  the  fishmongers, 
the  venders  of  snow-water  and  iced  lemonade,  the 
bakers,  the  dealers  in  garlic  and  sausages,  and 
numberless  others  whose  notes  of  entreaty  swell 
the  gale,  in  company  with  odours  savoury  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  taste  of  a  sharp-set,  light- 
hearted  Neapolitan  mob. 

To  meet  this  taste,  the  whole  of  the  low  sea- 
wall, which  forms  the  outer  limit  of  the  street, 
is  lined  with  tables  of  various  dimensions,  placed 
in  booths  having  a  sort  of  sail  or  awning,  rather 
tastefully  suspended  from  the  ends  of  light  poles, 
i  2 
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erected  in  the  south  and  west  sides  to  keep  off  the 
sun  from  the  shell-fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
ranged  beneath.  Of  these  booths  there  may  be 
about  three  or  four  dozen,  each  furnished  with 
chairs  and  benches  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  where 
in  the  evening  party  after  party  may  be  observed 
to  select  a  table  and  sit  down  to  supper,  either  in 
the  lamp-light  or  in  the  moonlight,  which  I  ob- 
served was  always  the  gayest  season.  To  live  in 
the  open  air  seems  their  passion,  and  they  greatly 
enjoy  the  additional  brilliancy  which  the  full  moon 
gives  to  their  merry  doings.  To  a  stranger  the  whole 
scene  has  so  much  the  air  of  some  grand  occa- 
sional festival,  that  he  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be 
one  perennial  round  of  gaiety. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  namely  that 
next  the  houses,  especially  in  those  places  where  it 
is  widest,  or  which  command  the  best  views  of 
Vesuvius  and  of  the  sea,  a  higher  style  of  enter- 
tainment is  furnished,  under  large  ornamental 
awnings,  spread  out  horizontally,  from  the  walls  of 
the  houses,  festooned  at  the  margin,  and  between 
each  loop  a  lamp;  the  effect  of  which  arrangement 
of  drapery  and  lights  is  uncommonly  pretty.  Un- 
der these  fly-tents  large  tables  are  spread  with  all 
kinds  of  tempting  preparations,  inviting  the  pas- 
sengers to  try  the  contents  of  many  steaming  pots 
and  pans,  ranged   close  at  hand,  under  the  charge 
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of  portly  "  chefs,"  or  cooks,  rigged  in  clean  aprons, 
and  snow-white  nightcaps  shining  in  the  lamp-light, 
all  contributing  to  give  an  appearance  of  the 
raciest  good  cheer,  served  with  the  utmost  per- 
fection of  cookery,  enough  to  make  one  hungry  at 
the  very  thoughts  of  such  luxury. 

When  half  a  hundred  parties,  from  a  dozen  to 
twenty  in  each,  are  all  indulging  in  the  highest 
excesses  of  good-humour,  and  feasting  to  their 
hearts  content,  some  under  these  showy  awnings ; 
some  in  the  open  air,  which  many  prefer,  and  in  a 
fine  moonlight  night;  nothing  I  have  seen  else- 
where can  be  compared  to  the  gaiety.  If  in 
addition  to  all  this  excitement  it  happens,  as  it 
did  on  four  successive  nights  when  we  were  at 
Naples,  that  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  is  going 
on, — in  which  the  people  always  take  the  keenest 
interest,  and  that,  besides  the  companies  above 
described,  there  are  assembled  to  witness  the 
eruption  from  this  favourite  point  of  view  many 
hundreds,  I  might  say  thousands,  of  other  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  town,  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages, 
either  seated  on  chairs  along  the  shore,  or  scattered 
in  groups  in  the  terraces  adjacent,  or  rambling  up 
and  down  the  streets,  as  if  it  were  one  grand 
rout  or  evening  party,  Santa  Lucia  presents  one 
of  the  most  truly  fairy-land-like  scenes  in  the 
world. 
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There  is  another  grand  source  of  attraction  to 
the  Neapolitans  in  St.  Lucia,  besides  its  baths,  its 
suppers,  and  its  views  of  the  Volcano  and  the  Bay, 
— I  mean  the  water  of  a  celebrated  mineral  spring, 
which  gushes  from  the  ground  near  the  base  of  the 
sea-wall  at  some  little  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
crescent,  towards  the  western  end  or  horn.  In  the 
midst  of  a  despotism,  here  is  to  be  witnessed  liberty 
and  equality  of  enjoyment  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
these  much  abused  words.  Never  before  did  I  see 
anything  comparable  to  the  intense  relish  with 
which  all  classes  of  the  community  imbibe  oceans 
of  this  odious  water,  which  smells  as  like  rotten  eggs 
as  can  be, but  tastes,  I  was  told,  like  brisk  champagne. 
Wealthy  and  healthy,  as  well  as  invalid  water- 
drinkers  of  both  sexes,  come  in  such  numbers  in 
their  carriages,that  the  street  is  often  almost  blocked 
up  with  handsome  equipages.  The  water  is  handed 
up  in  huge  tumblers,  by  lines  of  women,  each  glass 
holding  more  than  a  pint.  I  observed  that  not  only 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  their  carriages,  and  their 
children,  but  the  coachman  on  the  box,  and  the 
footmen  in  the  dickey,  all  took  their  swill, 
apparently,  with  equal  relish,  which  is  the  most 
inconceivable  thing  in  the  whole  history  of  tippling! 

When  I  first  saw  the  crush  of  carriages,  and  the 
iuistle  among  the  persons  drinking  the  water,  and 
still  more   among  those  who   handed  up    the  full 
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tumblers  and  passed  back  the  empty  ones,  I  thought 
it  a  miracle  how  they  were  not  all  smashed  to 
pieces.  But  when  at  length  I  succeeded  in 
making  my  way  down  to  the  fountain  itself,  the 
scene  far  outdid  anything  above  stairs  ;  and  such  a 
jostling  of  ranks  I  suppose  is  not  to  be  found  any- 
where else  on  the  globe.  With  the  exception  of 
the  highest  ranks,  and  the  lowest,  every  interme- 
diate class  appears  to  have  its  representative  at 
this  great  Congress  of  Teetotallers.  Of  bishops 
I  did  not  see  any,  but  priests  and  deacons,  and  an 
endless  genealogy  of  friars  of  all  orders  were  there  : 
soldiers,  from  the  colonel  to  the  corporal,  trades- 
men, fishermen,  barbers  and  barbers'  clerks,  dandies 
in  the  pink  of  high  dress,  and  ragazzos  with  not  a 
square  foot  of  drapery  to  hide  the  classical  sym- 
metry of  their  naked  limbs.  Mixed  up  with  this 
strange  jumble  of  water-drinkers  were  to  be  seen 
numberless  water-carriers,  chiefly  busy  damsels, 
bearing  off  tumblers  of  the  much-coveted  fluid  to 
the  impatient  carriagefuls  in  the  street  above.  I 
observed  that  these  women  carried  a  couple  of 
tumblers  in  each  hand,  the  thumb  being  thrust  into 
one  glass,  the  forefinger  into  the  other,  by  which  ar- 
rangement the  crystal  was  preserved,  whatever 
effect  might  be  produced  in  the  beverage.  Besides 
these  present-use  supplyers,  rows  of  male  porters 
contrived  to  thread  their  way,  some  carrying  off 
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baskets  of  bottles  filled  with  the  precious  drink, 
others  balancing  jars  of  it  on  their  heads,  and  some 
trundling  it  off  in  barrels  ! 

It  seemed  quite  wonderful  that  so  few  spouts 
could  supply  such  endless  drains  upon  them,  and 
still  more  wonderful  how  the  over-wrought  drawers 
of  water  adjacent  to  the  source  escaped  demolition 
in  the  press,  or  how  all  the  glass  and  crockery  at 
this  grand  focus  of  attraction  and  collision  was  not 
shivered  to  bits.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  noise 
near  the  spouts  was  prodigious,  drowning  that  of 
the  surf  below,  or  of  the  street  above.  The  only 
persons  in  the  crowd  who  were  not  bawling  and 
squalling,  pushing  and  squeezing,  were  those  happy 
folks  who,  having  succeeded  in  their  object  and 
obtained  a  measure  of  the  nectar  of  Santa  Lucia, 
retired  with  their  brimming  glasses,  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ring.  There  they  stood,  panting  from 
the  exertion,  in  most  amusing  contrast  with  the 
raging  crowd  within,  mopping  their  brows,  and 
gulping  down  the  water  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  thirsty  post-horses  after  a  twelve-mile 
stage  on  a  dusty  day  at  midsummer  ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SMOLLET'S  TOMB  AT  LEGHORN— SALT  MONOPOLY 
IN  TUSCANY. 

After  the  first  week  in  August,  the  heat  became 
so  excessive  that,  although  the  local  interest  had 
become  even  greater  than  before,  we  got  our 
travelling  steam  up,  and  bade  adieu  to  Naples. 
Mount  Vesuvius  had  been  in  almost  constant  erup- 
tion for  many  days,  literally  flooding  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  with  broad  lava  streams,  carrying 
destruction  wherever  they  went,  and  spreading 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
towns  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano.  But  as 
no  verbal  description  can  afford  a  just  concep- 
tion of  their  magnificence,  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
them. 

In  the  intervals  between  several  highly  exciting 
expeditions  to  these  scenes,  we  took  occasion  to 
revisit  both  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  where  we 
i  3 
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saw  melancholy  proofs  in  abundance  of  what  all 
these  fiery  commotions  were  inevitably  leading  to. 
In  the  eruptions  now  going  on  in  our  own  day,  we 
witness  vineyards  and  houses  swallowed  up  in  the 
red  hot  lava — which,  though  next  to  the  earth- 
quake it  is  the  most  destructive,  most  violent, 
and  irresistible  variety  of  volcanic  action,  is  for- 
tunately seldom  so  sudden  as  to  include  the  in- 
habitants in  the  catastrophe.  It  is  different  with 
those  gentle  showers  of  fine-ashes  which  appear  to 
have  settled  down  like  snow  on  Pompeii,  where 
there  appears  to  have  been  much  more  destruction 
of  human  life.  At  Herculaneum  a  third  variety 
occurs,  where  a  stream  of  volcanic  mud,  composed 
of  hot  water  and  ashes,  has  filled  up  the  streets, 
submerged  the  houses,  and  choked  many  of  the 
inhabitants  by  a  sudden  inundation. 

The  contemplation  of  these  "  sundry  kinds  of 
death "  is  not  uninstructive,  while  the  novelty  of 
the  scenes  endures :  but  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mind  accommo- 
dates itself  to  circumstances,  and  after  a  little  while 
views,  almost  with  indifference,  objects  which  at 
first  appeared  to  possess  a  salutary  impression,  cal- 
culated to  last  for  ever.  Accordingly,  we  found, 
after  a  week  or  ten  days  of  eruptions,  and  several 
visits  to  the  disinterred  towns  alluded  to,  that  we 
had  had  quite   enough   of  such   excitements,   and 
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therefore  without  more  ado  we  resolved  to  shift  the 
scene  altogether. 

Our  first  place  of  call  was  Leghorn,  the  great 
maritime  outlet  of  Tuscany,  or,  as  it  may  be  called, 
the  Port  of  Florence.  The  grand  duke  nearly  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  had  declared  Leghorn  a  free 
port,  a  measure  which  gave  instantaneous  vigour  to 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  his  country.  The 
contrast  between  the  climates  of  Naples  and  Leg- 
horn we  found  to  be  considerable ;  but  it  was  not 
so  great  as  that  between  the  appearance  of  activity 
and  wealth  of  the  Tuscan  city  and  the  Neapolitan. 
At  Naples  there  is  certainly  bustle  and  noise  enough 
for  half-a-dozen  towns,  but  it  is  rather  the  stimulus 
of  pleasure  than  the  stir  of  genuine  labour.  At 
Leghorn  all  is  life  and  energy  ;  the  quays  are  lined 
with  large  ships  of  every  nation  ;  the  harbour 
covered  with  boats  carrying  goods  to  and  from  them, 
or  passing  up  and  down  the  canals  leading  through 
the  streets  to  the  well-filled  warehouses,  long  and 
lofty  lines  of  which  meet  the  eye  everywhere — as 
well  as  ranges  of  new-buildings  of  all  sorts,  indicat- 
ing  the  progressive  and  prospective  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  among  whom  prevail  mutual  confidence 
and  wholesome  credit,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  secu- 
rity in  the  good  faith  of  the  government. 

The  nature  of  the  measures  established  about 
that  time,  had  for  their  object  to  render  Leghorn 
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a  free  port,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term — sucli 
that  goods  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  in 
every  description  of  vessel,  and  under  every  flag, 
might  be  landed  and  stored,  without  the  payment  of 
any  duty,  until  sold  for  distribution  over  the  mar- 
kets of  the  interior — or,  if  not  so  disposed  of,  the 
goods  might  be  re-embarked  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
merchants,  without  any  charge,  save  the  expenses 
of  transport  and  warehouse-room. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  to  any  country 
pursuing  it,  are  found  to  be  so  considerable,  that  it 
seems  curious  every  nation  does  not  adopt  it.  This 
true  freedom  of  commercial  action  I  have  heard 
spoken  of  at  Leghorn  by  the  merchants  with  great 
delight,  for  it  enabled  them  to  do  what  they  pleased, 
or  what  they  found  most  profitable,  with  their 
goods.  They  might  import  a  cargo  with  a  hope  of 
selling  it  well,  but,  on  not  finding  an  advantageous 
market  on  the  spot,  they  could  try  another  with- 
out loss.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  large 
quantities  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  found  their 
way  there  for  the  chance  of  sale ;  and,  being  on 
the  spot,  often  did  cause  that  very  demand  which 
had  not  previously  existed. 

Of  course  goods  are  not  allowed — by  law  at 
least — to  pass  out  of  Leghorn  into  the  country 
without  the  payment  of  a  moderate  duty  to  govern- 
ment.    The  determination  of  this  point  must  be  the 
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nicest  and  most  difficult  of  the  whole  arrangement. 
For  if  the  duty  be  too  high,  the  smuggler — that 
great  equaliser  and  modifier  of  all  such  matters — 
will  soon  bring  it  down  in  effect,  if  not  in  the 
Tariff.  There  was  much  talk  at  Leghorn  when  I 
was  there  of  barriers  and  moats  to  prevent  such 
proceedings — but  if  "Love  laughs  at  locksmiths1' 
—  the  "  Smuggler  laughs  at  sentries  ! "'  Even  if 
these  extreme  measures  be  not  resorted  to,  the  mere 
fact  of  the  greatest  port  in  the  country  being  well 
filled  with  such  goods  as  the  people  of  the  interior 
wish  to  possess,  must  have  the  effect  not  merely  of 
stimulating  the  demand,  but  eventually  of  lower- 
ing their  price,  and  assisting  their  circulation, 
especially  as  the  port  in  question  is  admirably 
situated  for  this  purpose,  with  reference  to  the 
whole  of  the  middle  portion  of  Italy. 

I  have  mentioned  that  wre  found  the  climate  of 
Leghorn  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Naples, 
which  was,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  considering 
that  it  lies  three  degrees  further  to  the  north.  It  is 
also  an  open  town,  lying  on  a  straight  coast,  with 
low  land  stretching  behind  it,  so  that  the  winds 
both  from  the  land  and  the  sea  blow  readily 
through  all  its  streets.  Naples,  on  the  contrary,  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  is  walled  in  by  steep 
mountains  close  behind  it,  which  pen  up  the  winds 
and    prevent   their    ventilating    its     narrow    and 
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crowded  thoroughfares.  Mrs.  Starke  suggests  that 
the  subterranean  heat  of  the  volcanic  fires  may  be 
one  cause  of  the  heat  of  Naples  and  the  towns  lying 
round  the  Bay ;  but,  without  seeking  for  so  deep 
seated  a  cause,  we  may  safely  admit  that  Naples  is 
well  entitled  to  be  considered  a  hotter  place  than 
Leghorn.  The  voyage  from  one  port  to  the  other, 
in  1834,  was  generally  made  in  a  couple  of  days, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  since  then  the  pasfsage 
has  been  shortened  by  the  intermediate  improve- 
ments in  steam  navigation.  We  made  it  in  a  little 
less  than  forty  hours,  including  a  detention  of  four 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 
distance  being  rather  short  of  three  hundred  English 
statute  miles,  which  is  about  seven  miles  and  a  half 
an  hour  for  the  time  actually  under  weigh. 

We  drove  one  evening  to  the  English  burying- 
ground,  which  then  lay  on  the  outskirts  of  Leghorn, 
though,  from  what  we  saw  of  the  projected  im- 
provements consequent  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
port,  I  dare  say  that  the  few  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  our  visit  have  brought  it  within  its 
limits.  It  is  a  very  pretty  place  in  its  way,  neatly 
enclosed,  and  nearly  filled  with  handsome,  white 
marble  monuments,  of  every  conceivable  form  of 
sepulchral  architecture.  An  unusual  number  of 
weeping  willows,  drooping  their  heads  over  the 
tombstones,  and  of  light,  low,  wattled  fences  round 
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many  of  them,  covered  with  creepers  and  flowers, 
give  a  peculiar  character  to  this  exotic  cemetery. 
In  walking-  through  it,  one  is  made  melancholy  by 
reading  the  names  of  so  many  young  victims  to 
consumption,  who  have  been  sent  to  Italy  only  to 
die;  probably  long  after  all  chance  of  amendment 
must  have  been  gone.  In  such  hopeless  cases  it  is 
often  difficult  to  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done ; 
but  from  what  I  have  seen  I  should  scarcely  advise 
the  friends  of  a  delicate  invalid  to  travel  in  Italy. 
Even  a  person  in  strong  health  is  sure  to  encounter 
multifarious  annoyances,  which,  though  he  manages 
to  laugh  at,  and  tries  to  make  light  of,  must  be 
almost  intolerable  to  a  worn-out  frame,  and  more 
than  proportionably  depressed  state  of  spirits. 
The  naked  floors  of  brick,  or  even  of  marble ;  the 
damp  and  not  always  clean  beds  ;  the  sour  bread ; 
the  oily  cookery ;  the  sluttish  attendance ;  the 
musquitoes,  fleas,  &c,  together  with  the  total  want 
of  many  small,  and  some  great  comforts,  which  in 
England  have  become  necessaries  of  life,  render 
Italy,  or  indeed  almost  any  part  of  the  continent, 
very  little  suitable  for  a  poor,  broken  down,  atte- 
nuated English  invalid.  I  should  certainly  greatly 
prefer  taking  any  person  I  was  interested  in,  and 
who  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  on  too  long  breathing 
an  air  unsuited  to  their  constitutions,  to  Madeira, 
where  the  climate  is  admirable,  and  the  circum- 
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stances  are  such  that  a  choice  of  temperature  may 
be  made  from  ninety  degrees  of  the  thermometer 
to  the  freezing  point*. 

What  interested  me  most  in  the  burying-ground 
at  Leghorn  was  the  tomb  of  a  brother  sailor,  Smol- 
let,  though  I  was  rather  provoked  to  find  it  scrib- 
bled all  over  with  the  signatures  and  trashy 
remarks  of  innumerable  tourists,  who  seemed  to 
imagine  that  by  hooking  on  their  own  unknown 
names  and  insignificant  compositions,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  to  the  shrine  of  the  poet,  they  too  might 
have  a  chance  of  some  touch  of  distinction.  As  it 
did  not  strike  me  at  first  that  this  disfiguration 
of  a  great  author's  monument  is  really  one  of  the 
best  compliments  that  can  be  paid  to  his  renown, 
1  turned  to  the  sexton,  and  in  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  promised  him  a  few  pauls  if  he  would 
clear  away  all  these  impertinent  additions.  Before 
we  left  the  ground  he  had  got  a  bucket  of  water 
and  a  bit  of  marble  with  which  he  had  effectually 
restored  the  stone  to  its  original  brightness.  Till 
then  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  had  missed  the 

*  On  this  subject  Sir  James  Clarke's  book  on  Climate  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  announcement 
of  another  publication,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  useful, 
entitled  Madeira,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Picken,  published  by  Messrs. 
Day  and  Haghe.  Also  a  useful  little  work,  Mr.  W.  White 
'a  "  Invalid's  Guide  to  Madeira,"  &c.  Smith  Elder  &  Co. 
... 
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true  point,  and  by  thus  assimilating  Smollet's 
tomb  to  those  around  it  had  in  fact  lessened 
the  only  distinction  which  such  things  are  capable 
of  conferring  on  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

As  we  were  strolling  home  from  the  burial- 
ground  we  fell  in  with  an  English  gentleman, 
who  carried  us  to  his  country  seat,  and  gave  us 
tea  in  a  cool  alcove,  such  as  one  reads  about,  but 
seldom  sees.  I  was  speaking  in  great  praise  of  the 
recent  enactments  which  made  Leghorn  a  free 
port,  and  expressing  no  doubt  that  all  the  other 
commercial  arrangements  of  so  liberal  a  govern- 
ment were  of  the  same  character. 

"  Not  exactly  so,"  he  remarked  rather  drily, 
smiling  at  the  same  time,  "  for  they  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  sale  of  salt  and  tobacco ; 
no  monopoly  can  be  more  rigid." 

"  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  that,'1  I  said. 
"  It  belongs  to  Spain  and  Germany,  and,  for  that 
matter,  in  part  to  England,  for  we  will  not  allow 
tobacco  to  be  grown  in  the  country. " 

"  Oh  no  !  11  he  replied,  "  I  did  not  say  there 
was  anything  new.  I  merely  smiled  when  I 
thought  of  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  the 
monopoly  is  enforced  here,  and  of  the  absurd 
results  to  which  such  severity  leads.  For  example, 
not  only  are  the  ordinary  steps  taken  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  competitors  in  the  open  market, 
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but  such  is  the  dread  of  a  rival  manufacture,  it  is 
actually  against  law  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water 
from  the  sea  !  So  that  when  my  children  were  once 
directed  to  be  washed  in  salt  water,  I  was  obliged 
to  apply  for  a  regular  permission  from  the  Custom- 
house before  my  servant  would  venture  to  bring 
a  couple  of  gallons  from  the  shore  !  " 

"  One  summer's  day,'1  he  continued,  "  when  my 
sons  were  bathing  on  a  shallow  part  of  the  coast, 
they  were  surprised  to  observe  a  thin  but  extensive 
coating  of  salt  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  the  sun's  rays  having  evaporated  the 
water.  The  boys  wondered  that  so  valuable  an 
article  as  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  salt 
should  be  left  on  the  beach  to  melt  in  the  rain,  or 
to  be  washed  back  again  into  the  surf.  Thinking 
no  evil,  of  course,  they  collected  a  towelful  and 
brought  it  to  me,  who  was  as  much  surprised  as 
the  lads.  But  while  we  were  standing  round  this 
newly-discovered  treasure,  and  speculating  on  the 
strange  fact  of  its  being  allowed  to  run  to  waste, 
one  of  the  Italian  servants  who  happened  to  be 
passing,  saw  the  contents  of  the  towel.  Turning 
as  white  as  the  salt  itself,  he  exclaimed, 

'"In  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  how  could  you  be  so 
imprudent  as  to  pick  up  salt  from  the  sea-shore  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  you  are  subject  to  a  heavy 
fine  for  infringing  the  laws  of  the  country?    Even 
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now,'  continued  the  greatly-alarmed  domestic, 
'  it  is  my  duty  to  give  information  to  govern- 
ment, otherwise,  if  it  becomes  known,  I  shall  be 
punished.1 

"  '  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ? '  we  called  out, 
all  laughing  so  outrageously  as  almost  to  drive  the 
servant  into  the  virtuous  act  of  giving  information. 

"  '  The  best  thing  to  be  done,1  observed  the 
sagacious  Italian,  looking  timidly  about  him,  '  as 
nobody  knows  anything  about  the  matter  but  our- 
selves, is  to  bury  the  salt  forthwith  ! ' 

"  So  off  we  all  set  to  the  garden,  dug  a  hole,  and 
consigned  the  dangerous  property  to  the  earth.  As 
we  were  thus  employed,  one  of  the  boys,  who  felt 
rather  provoked  and  humiliated  at  this  method  of 
disposing  of  a  good  article  which  seemed  to  his 
home-bred  fancy  so  fairly  the  property  of  any 
one  who  should  take  the  trouble  to  pick  it  up, 
said, 

"'It  is  too  bad  that  I  should  be  prevented 
from  picking  up  a  few  handfuls  of  salt  from  the 
shore,  when  I  saw  three  or  four  fat  friars  filling 
their  pouches  with  it  from  the  same  spot.1 

" '  Aye,  aye,'  cried  the  old  servant,  '  that  is  true 
enough  :  but  where  in  Tuscany,  do  you  suppose, 
is  there  a  custom-house  officer  who  would  dare  to 
make  a  '  visita '  to  the  pocket  of  a  priest?  ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LEANING  TOWER  OF  PISA— THE  BATHS  OF 
LUCCA— A  GAMING  TABLE— RECENTLY  DIS- 
COVERED   MANUSCRIPTS  OF  TASSO. 

We  set  out  next  day,  without  regret,  from 
Leghorn  at  half-past  five,  in  a  clear,  cool,  dewy 
morning,  and  traversed  the  same  line  of  road  over 
which  we  had  passed  on  the  1st  of  November 
the  year  before.  Everything  was  very  pleasing, 
but  it  must  be  owned,  that  in  luxuriance  of 
foliage,  and  in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the 
vines  especially,  those  of  Tuscany  are  very  shabby 
looking,  compared  to  what  we  see  near  that  great 
hotbed,  Naples,  where  they  hang  in  the  most  gor- 
geous and  poetical  festoons  that  can  possibly 
be  imagined,  from  tree  to  tree,  over  acres  of 
ground  rendered  classical  by  a  thousand  other  asso- 
ciations. 

On  passing  through  Pisa  we  stopped  an  hour  or 
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two,  in  order  that  I  might  make  a  careful  camera 
drawing-  of  the  celebrated  leaning-  tower,  which,  in 
spite  of  what  is  called  its  monstrosity,  has  always 
been  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  My  purpose,  on 
this  occasion,  was  to  try  to  ascertain  whether  the 
tower  had  been  originally  built  in  an  inclined 
position,  or  if  the  inclination  had  been  subsequently 
given  to  it  by  the  subsidence  of  the  ground  after  it 
was  completed. 

I  established,  completely  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
that  it  had  been  built  from  top  to  bottom,  originally, 
just  as  it  now  stands.  My  reasons  for  thinking  so 
are,  that  the  line  of  the  tower,  on  that  side  towards 
which  it  leans,  has  not  the  same  curvature  as  the 
line  on  the  opposite,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
upper  side.  If  the  tower  had  been  built  upright, 
and  then  been  made  to  incline  over,  I  conceive 
that  the  line  of  the  wall  on  that  side  towards  which 
the  inclination  was  given,  would  be,  more  or  less, 
concave  in  that  direction,  owing1  to  the  nodding1,  or 
"  swagging  over  "  of  the  top,  by  the  simple  action 
of  gravity  acting  on  a  very  tall  mass  of  masonry, 
which  is  more  or  less  elastic,  when  placed  in  a 
sloping  position.  But  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  for 
the  line  of  wall  on  the  side  towards  which  the 
tower  leans  is  decidedly  more  convex  than  the  oppo- 
site side.  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  architect  in  raising  his  successive  courses 
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of  stones  gained,  or  stole  a  little,  at  each  layer, 
so  as  to  render  his  work  less  and  less  overhanging 
as  he  went  up ;  and  thus,  without  betraying  what 
he  was  about,  really  gained  stability. 

In  spite  of  what  we  had  been  told,  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  lodging  at  the  baths  of  Lucca, 
and  were  bandied  about  from  hotel  to  lodging- 
house,  and  lodging-house  to  hotel,  till  we  began  to 
fear  that  we  should  have  to  pass  the  night  in  open 
air,  an  adventure  which,  as  we  had  now  reached  a 
far  colder  elevation  than  we  had  been  accustomed 
to,  would  have  been  anything  but  agreeable. 

We  had  been  driving  during  the  whole  day 
among  mountain  scenery  very  different  from  any 
with  which  our  eyes  had  long  been  familiar.  It  had 
no  resemblance  to  the  volcanic  districts  about 
Naples,  still  less  to  those  round  Mount  Etna,  and 
altogether  dissimilar  to  the  burnt-up,  naked  cliffs 
of  Malta.  At  the  baths,  and  along  the  winding 
valleys  up  which  we  had  to  pass  to  them,  all  is 
green,  from  the  highest  tip  of  the  highest  hill  right 
down  to  the  bed  of  the  brawling  Serchio.  No  bold 
escarpments  stick  out  with  geological  prominence 
to  tell  the  history  of  remote  epochs ;  all  is  smooth 
and  verdant,  however  steep,  or  however  high. 
And  yet  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  wildness 
in  the  scenery,  owing  to  the  variety  in  the  forms 
and  elevations  of  the  mountains,  and  to  the  un- 
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usually  abrupt  and  tortuous  bending  in  the  great 
valleys  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  ravines  which 
intersect  the  country. 

On  the  tops  of  several  of  the  lower  hills  we  saw 
a  sort  of  castellated  villages,  and  on  the  sides  of 
many  others  very  pretty  hamlets  peeping  out  from 
among  woods  of  chesnuts  and  olives,  which  almost 
exclusively  clothe  the  steep  faces  of  the  ridges,  and 
form  by  all  their  very  different  shades  of  green  a 
mixture  by  no  means  unpleasing. 

But  these  differences  in  the  physical  aspect  of 
things,  on  which  I  have  only  slightly  touched,  are 
trifling  and  unimportant,  compared  to  the  difference 
observable  in  the  moral  scenery  of  the  people  we 
were  now  among  and  those  we  had  left  behind  us 
at  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  the  valleys  at  and  near 
the  baths  of  Lucca,  we  recognised  something  of 
the  self-respect,  and  the  virtues  belonging  to  that 
sentiment,  which  characterise  Switzerland.  We 
met  everywhere  with  civility,  cleanliness,  acti- 
vity, and  fair  dealing.  Those  parts  of  the  soil 
which  are  not  too  steep  to  be  cultivated  are 
turned  to  the  best  account.  The  houses  are 
better  built  and  better  furnished  than  any  we  saw 
in  Sicily,  and  the  ground  about  them  is  trimmed 
up  a  little,  as  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  consider 
their  house  as  their  hogsty — a  mere  receptacle 
for  their  bodies,  when  not  employed  in  the  fields. 
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I  remarked,  particularly,  that  the  children  were  also 
better  dressed  than  those  of  the  south  ;  their  hair 
clean  and  more  tidily  disposed,  and  their  persons 
respectably  scrubbed.  Moreover,  all  the  men> 
women,  and  children  whom  we  saw  were  employed 
in  some  way  or  other ;  the  men,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  the  fields  ;  though  we  did  see  some  women 
engaged  in  the  lighter  works  of  weeding  and 
hoeing  ;  but  they  were  mostly  engaged  near  their 
cottages  beating  hemp.  The  children,  unlike  the 
lazy,  ragged,  and  dirty  swarms  of  Naples,  ran 
about,  helping  their  parents  to  carry  small  loads. 
In  short,  all  was  bustle  and  business.  The  women 
too  were  a  very  pretty  race,  erect  in  gait  and 
classical  in  features — neat  in  their  dress  and  pleas- 
ing in  manners ;  so  that  an  air  of  contentment  and 
plenty  pervaded  everything  in  the  little  state  of 
Lucca,  which,  whatever  be  the  cause,  struck  us  as 
very  remarkable  on  coming  from  the  countries  in 
the  south  of  Italy. 

Besides  appearances,  there  was  certainly  some- 
thing more  substantial  to  engage  our  notice  as 
compared  to  Naples;  for  instance,  the  prices  of 
things  were  much  lower ;  and,  what  was  fully  as 
important,  the  manner  in  which  payments  were 
received  was  vastly  more  agreeable  to  the  payer, 
when  contrasted  with  that  which  prevails  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.     There  we  never 
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paid  any  money  to  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
without  having  the  mortification  of  seeing  either 
that  it  gave  no  satisfaction,  or  that  something 
more  was  either  expected  as  a  right,  or  would  be 
aimed  at  as  a  trick.  At  Lucca  baths,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  landlords,  waiters,  shopkeepers,  and 
others  with  whom  we  had  any  dealings  thanked 
us  for  our  money,  wished  us  heartily  a  good 
journey,  and  in  every  way  showed  that  they  were 
not  merely  satisfied,  but  grateful  for  our  custom. 

There  are  beggars  there,  no  doubt,  as  every- 
where else  in  the  wide  world — the  poor  we  have 
always  with  us — but  the  difference  between  Lucca 
and  Naples  is,  that  at  the  baths  there  is  something 
else — at  Naples  nothing.  In  one  shape  or  another 
sooner  or  later,  a  stranger  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  gang  of  robbers  who,  though 
they  do  not  actually  put  a  pistol  to  his  head,  or 
touch  his  breast  with  a  stiletto,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  surrender  his  money,  nevertheless  show  an 
equally  resolute  determination  to  get  hold  of  his 
cash,  in  the  still  more  disagreeable  shape  of  a  pre- 
tended right — or  a  bargain  which  is  all  along  known 
by  both  parties  to  be  a  mere  dishonest  pretence  for 
extortion.  I  often  thought  how  advantageous  it 
would  be  in  Italy  if  one  could  make  a  contract  both 
with  the  people  and  with  the  mosquitoes — to  give 
the  beggars,  once  for  all,  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars, 
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and  to  have  done  with  them ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
to  turn  over  to  the  mosquitoes  as  many  ounces  of 
our  best  blood  as  they  now  suck  out  in  drops,  pro- 
vided they  would  only  agree  not  to  buzz  about  our 
ears  for  no  earthly  purpose  but  to  rob  us  of  our 
nights'  rest ! 

On  the  evening  after  our  arrival  at  the  baths  we 
went  to  the  Casino,  a  public  reunion  held  once  a 
week  for  dancing  and  other  purposes  prevalent  at 
watering-places.  The  young  and  gay  Duke  of 
Lucca,  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  was  there — 
and  in  fact  it  might  be  called  his  party,  for  his 
chamberlain  received  the  company.  We  were 
introduced  to  the  functionary  by  a  Spanish  lady  of 
our  acquaintance,  and  by  him  were  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  duke,  who  however  said  nothing,  and 
presently  engaged  himself  busily  with  dancing. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  were  tempted, 
by  the  hope  of  a  cooler  climate,  to  stroll  into  a 
small  apartment  lying  on  one  side  of  the  ball- 
room; and  nothing  can  be  conceived  in  more  gloomy 
contrast  with  the  brilliant  and  light-hearted  scene 
hard  by,  than  what  we  saw  going  on  in  this  retired 
corner,  where  it  was  almost  dark. 

In  the  middle  of  a  large  table  there  stood  a 
single  light,  partially  illuminating  the  company, 
though  it  shone  with  great  distinctness  on  nume- 
rous  piles  of  money,  both  gold  and  silver.  Fifteen 
or  sixteen  people  who  were  seated  round,  watched 
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with  calm  but  intent  anxiety  the  turn  of  the  cards 
as  they  were  slowly  dealt  by  one  of  the  high 
priests  of  this  wicked  worship — to  which  that  of 
the  golden  calf  of  old  was  a  harmless  devotion. 
Indeed  it  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  great 
lawgiver  and  historian  of  the  early  fortunes  of  the 
Jews,  may  have  clothed  under  the  allegorical  form 
of  the  worship  of  a  golden  calf,  one  of  the  worst 
vices  of  the  adorers  of  Mammon. 

At  all  events  I  am  sure  no  faith  can  be  more  sin- 
cere, or  enthusiasm  more  fanatical,  than  the  earnest 
zeal,  and  absorbing  greediness,  with  which  mere 
gold  and  silver  are  coveted  by  gamblers.  In  smug- 
gling there  is  a  dash  of  boldness  and  enterprise 
stimulated  by  the  excitement  of  risk,  which  by  call- 
ing up  courage  and  conduct  to  meet  its  exigencies, 
beget  more  or  less  of  a  generous  spirit  even 
among  outlaws.  The  same,  though  in  a  less  manly 
degree,  may  be  said  of  highway  robbery,  piracy, 
and  house-breaking.  But  in  sordid  gambling  there 
is  nothing  but  a  cold-blooded,  calculating  desire  to 
get  hold  of  so  much  cash — dross — on  its  own  des- 
picable, metallic  account ! 

The  most  profound  silence  prevailed  in  the 
room — broken  only  by  a  few  faint  whispers,  chiefly 
among  the  triple  row  of  bystanders,  most  of  whom 
were  either  engaged  directly  in  the  game,  or  took 
a  material  share  in  it  through  the  agency  of  betting. 
k2 
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The  clink  of  coin  and  the  rustle  of  bank-notes 
could  also  just  be  heard,  as  the  interested  parties 
stretched  forward  their  hands  and  deposited  their 
stakes  on  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  cards 
dealt  with  their  faces  upwards,  on  the  table.  As 
the  card,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  stakes,  was 
slowly  pulled  out,  I  could  hear  the  escape  of  many 
a  suppressed  breath,  and  thought  I  could  see  on 
the  countenances  even  of  those  who  appeared  to  be 
the  most  practised,  a  slight  flush  of  the  cheek,  or 
twitch  about  the  mouth,  or  an  involuntary  glance  of 
the  eye,  symptomatic  of  such  deep-seated  feelings 
that  though  their  impulse  shook  the  whole  system, 
their  indications  barely  reached  the  surface. 

After  looking  at  this  for  a  little  while,  I  chanced 
to  alter  my  position  by  a  couple  of  paces,  which 
brought  into  my  view  a  beautiful  woman  I  had 
not  seen  before,  in  full  dress,  with  cards  in  her 
hand,  and  a  pyramid  of  money  before  her  !  She 
watched  the  turns  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  as  in- 
tently as  any  of  the  men  did,  and  with  a  look  as 
little  feminine  as  the  veriest  gamester  among  them. 
The  scene  in  lord  Byron's  Corsair  flashed  on  my 
recollection,  in  which  upon  a  certain  lady's  brow 

" unknown — forgot — 

Her  harrying  hand  had  left — 'twas  hut  a  spot — 
Its  line  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  witnstood — 
Oh  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime — 'tis  blood  ! 
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The  care-mark  which  anxiety  had  distinctly  traced 
on  her  forehead — though  it  was  not  written  in 
blood,  spoke  quite  as  clearly  of  guilt,  as  if  murder 
had  been  its  origin  !  The  lady  I  have  said  was 
beautiful — but  as  I  looked  at  her  greedily  fingering 
the  gold  with  the  clutch  of  a  ruffian,  and  bethought 
me  of  her  dishonoured  home,  and  fancied  I  could 
hear  the  cry  of  a  little  voice  or  two  from  a  far  away 
deserted  nursery,  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
changed  to  that  of  a  fiend ! 

Next  morning,  while  our  heads  were  still  full  of 
the  horrid  scenes  of  the  gambling-house,  we  were 
called  away  to  enjoy  a  treat  of  a  very  different 
nature,  and  well  calculated  to  dispel  the  gloom 
cast  by  that  melancholy  scene.  At  a  neighbour's 
house  we  met  Count  Alberti,  an  Italian  gentleman, 
who  showed  us  some  very  interesting  manuscripts 
of  Tasso's  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  library 
of  the  Falconieri  family  at  Rome,  in  which  they  had 
lately  been  discovered.  The  interest  of  these 
documents  is  twofold,  for  they  not  only  give  us 
some  new,  and  remarkably  pretty  small  pieces  of 
poetry  of  that  author,  but  they  throw  the  clearest 
light  upon  a  part  of  his  history,  which  has  been  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  very  involved  speculation  ever 
since  the  poet's  death.  The  cause  of  Tasso's  im- 
prisonment, first  in  a  madhouse,  and  then  in  a  jail, 
was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  his  presuming 
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to  form  an  attachment  for  Leonoraj  the  sister  of 
Alfonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  at  whose  court  he  had 
been  received  with  distinction.  But  until  this 
recent  discovery  I  believe  the  fact,  and  certainly 
its  details,  were  not  positively  known.  It  now 
appears  from  these  manuscripts,  which  have  been 
carefully  preserved  by  the  poet  Guarini,  into 
whose  hands  they  fell,  that  Tasso  was  not  only  in 
love  with  the  said  lady  Leonora,  but,  what  is 
agreeable  enough,  he  was  beloved  again. 

Among  the  papers  we  have  the  originals  of  se- 
veral autograph  letters  of  his,  most  of  them  dated, 
I  think,  in  1572.  Tasso,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
was  born  in  1544,  and  died  in  1595.  There  is 
also  one  very  interesting  letter  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  which  is  curious  from  its  having 
been  the  proximate  cause  of  his  imprisonment. 
In  it  he  improvidently  makes  some  allusion  to 
his  attachment,  and  the  whole  secret,  of  which  this 
unfortunate  letter  gave  the  clue,  was  then  let  out 
by  the  treachery  of  a  page  who,  happening  to  get 
hold  of  a  book  of  Tasso's  manuscript  poetry,  tore 
out  the  half  of  one  of  the  leaves  on  which  there 
was  written,  in  his  own  hand,  lines  enough  to 
convict  him  of  the  crime  of  love  in  a  quarter  to 
which  the  poet,  then  unknown  to  high  fame,  and 
merely  the  retained  servant  of  the  proud  lord, 
ought  not,  it  seems,  to  have  cast  his  eyes.     What 
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is  in  the  highest  degree  singular  is,  that  one  of 
these  manuscripts  is  the  actual  half  leaf  which 
convicted  the  culprit,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  above- 
mentioned  letter,  are  docketed  by  the  duke  himself. 
He  says  that,  "  as  Torquato  seems  to  be  mad,  it 
is  fit  that  he  should  be  sent  to  an  hospital  to  be 
duly  purified."" 

So  he  was  ordered  to  prison  ;  but  it  appears  that 
Leonora  gained  intelligence  of  the  impending 
mischief,  and  wrote  to  advise  Tasso  to  fly  from 
the  court.  This  affectionate  letter  reproaches 
her  lover  with  his  excessive  want  of  ordinary 
discretion,  and  advises  him  to  get  away  as  fast 
as  he  can.  Although  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
simplest  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
totally  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  a  court,  he  had  yet 
sense  enough  to  take  such  a  hint  as  this  and  fly. 
By  this  means  he  evaded  Alfonso's  anger  for 
nearly  two  years,  when  he  indiscreetly  returned, 
being  impelled  by  motives  which  are  abundantly 
obvious  in  this  correspondence. 

There  occur  in  this  collection  numerous  cha- 
racteristic traits  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
these  intrigues — very  trivial  in  themselves,  but 
which  the  renown  of  Tasso  invests  with  a  high 
degree  of  importance.  One  day  Tasso  having,  it 
would  seem,  been  struck  with  some  piece  of 
embroidery  done  by    Leonora's  sister,  she  made 
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him  a  present  of  it,  and  he,  as  in  poetical  duty 
bound,  wrote  her  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  occasion, 
the  original  of  which,  in  his  hand-writing,  forms 
one  of  Count  Alberti's  papers.  Leonora,  on  read- 
ing them,  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  a  little  jealous 
of  this  transaction,  and  playfully  scolded  the  poet 
for  his  defective  allegiance.  Upon  this  he  indites 
a  sonnet  beseeching  her  to  embroider  for  him  the 
cover  of  a  book  which  she  was  then  reading.  She 
of  course  complies,  and  we  saw  the  letter  ac- 
companying the  gift,  as  well  as  the  gift  itself, 
which  bears  on  one  of  its  blank  pages  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Tasso's  own  handwriting,  declaring  that  he 
would  never  part  with  it  till  his  latest  breath.  The 
book  is  Boccaccio's  Essay  or  Treatise  on  Woman, 
which  I  am  told  (for  I  never  saw  it  except  on  this 
occasion)  is  a  sharp  satire  on  the  sex.  In  Leonora's 
note  accompanying  the  present,  she  alludes  to  the 
subject  of  the  book  in  very  lively  terms,  calling  her 
own  conduct  truly  Evangelical,  inasmuch  as  by 
treating  him  in  this  way,  she  obeys  the  gospel  pre- 
cept of  returning  good  for  evil.  The  book  is  a 
pocket  volume,  very  neatly  embroidered  on  the 
outside.  Within,  on  the  first  blank  page,  there  is 
a  sonnet  in  Tasso's  writing  in  praise  of  the  lady 
and  her  workmanship,  which,  he  declares,  far  beats 
that  of  the  spider  which,  seeing  it,  is  struck  dumb. 
"  Nevertheless,1'  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  web  of 
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love,  which  is  thrown  over  his  heart,  though  still 
finer  than  either,  is  quite  strong  enough  to  bind 
him  for  ever." 

Count  Alberti  showed  us  Tasso'1  s  copy  of  Virgil, 
of  which  the  margins  are  filled  with  annotations  in 
his  handwriting.  One  passage  was  pointed  out  in 
which  Virgii  indulges  in  some  reflections  upon 
courts  and  courtiers.  This  has  ffiven  occasion  to 
Tasso  to  add  a  note  of  great  asperity  against 
princes.  There  is  also  a  well-thumbed  and  scrib- 
bled-over  copy  of  Polybius,  and  another  of  Livy 
on  some  military  matters,  which  it  is  probable 
Tasso  had  studied  closely  that  he  might  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  battles  and  sieges  while  composing 
his  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

It  naturally  strikes  every  one  with  surprise  how 
it  should  have  happened  that  so  many  letters  ad- 
dressed by  Tasso  to  other  persons,  and  thus  dis- 
tributed to  the  right  and  left,  should  have  found 
their  way  into  one  collection — especially  as  some  of 
them  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  some  to 
Leonora  and  her  sister,  while  some  of  them  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  at  one  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  authorities  to  whose  custody  the  poet 
was  consigned.  Count  Alberti,  however,  explained 
this,  by  mentioning  that  an  Italian  named  Foppa, 
of  what  rank  or  station  I  forget,  but  probably  a 
k  3 
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man  of  wealth  and  consequence,  took  an  extra- 
ordinary passion  for  collecting  everything  belong- 
ing to  Tasso,  especially  his  manuscript  writings, 
those  of  his  oppressor  the  Duke,  and  of  his  faithful 
mistress  Leonora.  This  indefatigable  person  ap- 
peared to  have  been  assisted  by  the  poet  Guarini, 
the  author  of  the  "  Pastor  Fido,"  in  whose  hand- 
writing there  is  a  note  on  most  of  these  MSS.  of 
Tasso. 

Upon  the  whole  I  can  safely  say,  that  a  more  in- 
teresting' collection  has  seldom  been  brought  tO- 
gether  than  these  papers  of  Tasso,  and  the  persons 
connected  with  him,  through  the  industry  and 
zeal  of  M.  Foppa,  who,  it  seems,  left  them  to  the 
Falconieri  family,  and  they  in  their  turn  disposed 
of  them  to  Count  Alberti.  The  Count  has  taken 
a  world  of  pains  to  establish  the  authenticity  of 
the  different  parts  of  his  collection,  which  is  accord- 
ingly enriched  by  the  certificates  of  almost  every 
man  of  letters  in  Italy  who  by  his  researches  into 
such  matters  is  competent  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
identity  of  the  handwriting  of  Tasso,  and  that  of 
the  other  persons  whose  letters  form  part  of  the 
collection. 

As  it  was  the  wish  of  Count  Alberti  to  publish 
his  papers  in  London  and  Paris  simultaneously,  I 
wrote  to  as  many  persons  as  I  thought  would  take 
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an  interest  in  so  curious  and  authentic  a  set  of 
documents — but  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  them 
since,  except,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  partners  of 
a  great  publishing  house  in  London,  to  whom  I  wrote 
on  the  subject,  told  me  had  fallen  in  with  Count 
Alberti,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  come  to  any 
agreement  about  the  publication. 

While  writing  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention 
that  some  weeks  afterwards  we  visited  the  place  of 
Tasso's  confinement  in  the  very  hospital  of  Santa 
Anna,  at  Ferrara,  where  he  had  been  locked  up 
with  maniacs — strange  company  for  one  of  the 
mightiest  intellects  of  that  age  of  great  minds  ! 
It  is  only  a  wonder  how  a  man  of  such  sensitive 
feelings,  when  so  treated,  was  not  speedily  ren- 
dered eligible  for  life  to  such  a  residence. 

On  one  of  the  walls,  just  outside  the  door,  we  read 
the  name  of  BYRON  cut  deeply  into  the  stone; 
and  the  custode  informed  us  that  he  saw  the  bard 
carve  the  letters  himself. 

He  added  that  the  noble  poet  had  remained  an 
hour  and  a  half  alone  in  the  cell ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  then  conceived  the  beautiful 
"  Lament  of  Tasso  " — or  more  probably  he  may 
have  framed  those  still  more  beautiful  and  indignant 
stanzas  in  Childe  Harold,  where  he  gibbets  the 
memory  of  the  tyrannical  Duke. 
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Speaking  of  Alfonso's  dynasty,  he  says  : — 

XXXVI. 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain  !  and  then  survey  his  cell  ! 
And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glory  without  end 
Scattered  the  clouds  away,  and  on  that  name  attend 

XXXVII. 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time  ;  while  thine 

Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 

Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 

Is  shaken  into  nothing  :  but  the  link 

Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 

Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn 

Alfonso  !   how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 

From  thee  !      If  in  another  station  born. 

Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn. 

xxxvm. 
Thou!  formed  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die, 
E'en  as  the  beasts  that  perish  ;  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough,  and  wider  sty  : 
lie!  with  a  glory  round  his  furrow'd  brow 
Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  &c.  &c.  * 

*  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. — Canto  IV. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  IN- 
TRODUCED INTO  THE  ARTS  OF  SEAMANSHIP 
AND  NAVIGATION,  OF  LATE  YEARS. 

While  every  branch  of  science  and  of  the  arts 
has  been  making  such  rapid  advances  on  shore,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  have  been  altogether 
idle  afloat.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gigantic  change  which  the  application 
of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats  and  ships  has 
made,  the  alterations  for  the  better  in  nautical  affairs 
have  not  been  nearly  so  remarkable  as  those  on 
land  ;  still  they  afford  much  matter  for  interesting 
inquiry. 

With  all  the  leading  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  most  other  departments  of  industry 
and  knowledge,  the  public  have  more  or  less  be- 
come familiar.  Much  has  been  done  by  popular 
and  well-written  essays,  not  only  to  extend  that 
familiarity  among  persons  to  whom  it  might  be 
merely  amusing,  but  to  render  such  information 
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useful  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  go  deeper 
into  the  matter.  This  service  which  has  not  yet 
been  rendered  to  our  art  might,  I  think,  be  greatly 
advanced  by  the  republication,  in  a  cheap  form,  of 
the  late  Professor  John  Robison's  Treatise  on 
Seamanship,  one  of  the  most  scientific,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  practically  useful,  treatises  ever 
written. 

"  Anything  you  can  do,"  writes  a  thorough-bred 
seaman,  and  very  able  and  experienced  officer,  "  to 
draw  attention  to  the  article  on  Seamanship  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  will  be  doing  great  good 
to  the  naval  service  and  to  the  country  at  large, 
every  member  of  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  well-being  not  only  of  our 
fleet,  but  in  that  of  our  widely-spread  mercantile 
marine.  The  great  worth  of  that  article,'1  con- 
tinues my  correspondent,  "is  not  half  so  well  known 
to  the  service  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  it  really  is  so 
admirable  a  production,  that  I  could  wish  you  to 
give  it  to  us  in  an  appendix  to  your  new  book, 
even  if  you  print  it  in  a  brevier  type." 

This,  of  course,  I  cannot  do ;  but  it  strikes  me 
that  I  shall  do  better  by  recommending  to  the 
publisher,  who  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the  great 
national  work  in  question,  to  reprint  the  article 
Seamanship  in  such  a  form  and  at  such  a  price  as 
to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every  seaman  who 
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really  wishes  to  understand  the  theory  of  his  art, 
and  who  is  capable  of  appreciating-  the  value  of 
such  a  boon  to  his  profession. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  generally  known  that  the 
late  Professor  John  Robison  of  Edinburgh,  inde- 
pendently of  his  being  a  first-rate  mathematician, 
had  the  very  unusual  advantage,  for  a  scientific 
writer,  of  having  actually  served  in  a  man-of-war 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  superior 
means  which  this  degree  of  personal  experience  of 
nautical  details  gave  him  for  treating  a  subject  so 
thoroughly  practical  as  seamanship,  will  be  obvious 
to  every  one.  His  essay,  accordingly,  though  pub- 
lished upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  is  still  by  far  the 
most  philosophical  introduction  extant  to  the  study 
of  that  complicated  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

About  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Adam  Black,  the  propri- 
etor of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  the  editor, 
my  friend  Professor  Napier  of  Edinburgh,  did  me 
the  honour  to  express  a  wish  that  I  should  revise 
the  article  Seamanship  for  the  new  edition  of  that 
great  national  work,  now  in  the  course  of  republi- 
cation. Their  wish  was  that  the  article  in  question 
should  be  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  nautical 
knowledge,  by  the  introduction  of  such  improve- 
ments as  had  been  made  in  the  science  since  the 
publication  of  the  third  edition  in  1797. 

However  flattered  I  naturally  felt  by  such  a  pro- 
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posal,  I  saw  good  reason  for  declining  it,  on  two 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  I  considered  that 
even  the  verbal  revision  of  a  philosophical  work, 
written  by  a  profound  mathematician,  and  full  of 
formulae,  ought  to  be  entrusted  only  to  the  hands 
of  a  person  well  skilled  in  the  higher  branches  of 
that  science.  In  the  second  place,  I  felt  in  the 
strongest  manner,  that  a  treatise  so  very  perfect  in 
its  way  ought  not  to  be  tampered  with  by  any 
person  whatever.  I  had  very  often  proved  the 
value  of  the  article  in  question,  in  the  practice  of 
seamanship  on  board  my  own  ship,  had  seen  its 
utility  in  the  case  of  many  other  officers,  and  never 
heard  any  one  speak  of  it  except  in  terms  of  unqua- 
lified respect  and  admiration,  as  a  great  help  to 
the  clear  apprehension  of  the  subject. 

I  took  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  recommending 
that  the  article  should  be  referred  for  mathe- 
matical revision  to  Mr.  Augustin  Creuze,  of  Ports- 
mouth Dock-yard,  whose  treatise  on  Ship-building, 
in  the  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  now 
publishing,  has  justly  earned  for  him  a  high  repu- 
tation. This  suggestion  has  accordingly  been 
acted  upon,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  article, 
as  numerous  errors  had  crept  into  the  figures  of 
the  formuke,  in  the  course  of  frequent  reprints. 

It  still  appeared,  however,  to  the  editor  that  an 
appendix  might  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  even  if 
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it  furnished  no  more  than  an  account,  intelligible  to 
general  readers,  of  the  chief  improvements  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  art  of  seamanship  of 
late  years. 

I  felt,  I  confess,  reluctant  to  undertake  so  pre- 
sumptuous a  task  as  appeared  to  be  implied  even 
in  the  attempt  to  add  anything  to  an  article  written 
by  Professor  Robison  ;  but  I  agreed  to  try  my 
hand.  What  I  wrote,  I  must  unaffectedly  say,  to 
my  own  surprise,  was  accepted  ;  and  it  now  follows 
in  the  wake  of  the  great  article  on  Seamanship 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  like  a  jolly-boat 
in  tow  of  a  three-decker  ! 

When  preparing  the  present  volumes  for  the 
press,  I  was  desirous  to  introduce  one  or  two  pro- 
fessional chapters,  on  topics  of  general  interest, 
perhaps  useful  to  my  naval  brethren.  And  as 
the  circulation  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
enormous  though  it  be,  does  not  bring  it  within 
reach  of  many  persons  who  take  a  lively  interest  in 
naval  matters,  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  modifying 
the  appendix  above  alluded  to,  so  as  to  suit  a 
humbler  publication,  it  might,  perhaps,  awaken  a 
more  general  attention  to  the  subject,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  favourable  reception,  by  the  public, 
of  Professor  Robison's  article,  if  it  should  suit  the 
views  of  the  proprietor  to  reprint  it  in  a  separate 
and  cheaper,  and  consequently  more  available  form 
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and  position,  than  it  now  occupies  in  connexion 
with  upwards  of  twenty  quarto  volumes. 

On  requesting  the  proprietor's  permission  to 
avail  myself  of  what  I  had  written  for  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  Mr.  Black  at  once  assented  to 
my  making  what  use  of  it  I  pleased.  I  have, 
therefore,  carefully  revised  the  whole,  and  have 
added  some  new  matters,  calculated,  I  hope,  to 
render  this  sketch — for  it  is  no  more — less  im- 
perfect. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  art  or  science  of  Seamanship,  call  it  which 
we  please,  have  certainly  been  too  much  kept  out  of 
sight  of  late  years  ;  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  supply, 
in  a  brief  space,  the  deficiency  complained  of  by 
many  persons,  whose  habits  entirely  unfit  them  for 
gaining  the  knowledge  for  themselves,  and  yet, 
who  are  perfectly  competent  to  understand,  as  well 
as  to  appreciate,  the  value  of  such  information, 
when  freed  from  the  obscurity  of  technical  lan- 
guage. 

Most  other  sciences  may  be  studied  with  effect 
in  the  closet.  An  amateur  astronomer,  for  example, 
or  a  chemist,  furnished  with  proper  instruments,  and 
having  confidence  in  the  skill  and  good  faith  of  the 
leaders  in  the  particular  walk  of  knowledge  to 
which  his  taste  inclines  him,  may,  by  adopting 
their  results,   pursue  the  same  paths  with  almost 
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equal  profit,  and  perhaps  with  more  pleasure  than 
those  who  take  all  the  labour,  and  incur  none  of  the 
responsibility.  But  there  is  no  royal  road  of  this 
sort,  by  which  an  amateur  sailor  can  investigate  the 
details  of  seamanship,  the  mysteries  of  which,  to  be 
fully  understood,  must  be  studied  afloat,  actually 
at  sea,  in  all  weathers,  and  in  every  climate. 

It  is  true,  as  all  the  world  knows,  that  the  results  of 
nautical  skill  and  exertion  are  not  the  same  as  they 
used  to  be.  A  voyage  to  India  and  back,  in  for- 
mer times,  occupied  a  couple  of  years,  or  more  ;  it 
is  now  currently  done  in  nine  months,  even  by 
ordinary  merchant-vessels,  including  the  time  taken 
to  unload  the  outward  and  reload  the  homeward 
cargoes.  In  former  days,  the  scurvy  struck  down 
more  than  half  the  crew  of  every  ship  which  made 
a  long  voyage,  and  was  even  fearfully  prevalent 
in  the  navy  ;  now  the  disease  is  so  little  known, 
that  few  of  our  naval  surgeons  have  ever  seen  it. 

The  numbers  of  all  kinds  of  ships  afloat  have 
enormously  increased,  and  the  war  of  the  ele- 
ments by  which  they  were  formerly  assailed  is 
no  less  violent  than  it  was ;  but  assuredly  a  far 
smaller  proportion  of  vessels  are  now  driven  on 
shore  than  were  formerly  wrecked.  The  comforts 
of  travelling  by  sea,  in  the  articles  of  provisions  and 
water,  are  all  essentially  improved  ;  and,  finally, 
the  security,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  all  persons 
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on  board,  whether  passengers  or  crew,  has  been 
marvellously  augmented  by  the  general  establish- 
ment of  a  better  system  of  discipline  than  was 
known  in  bygone  days  ;  whilst  many  old  manipu- 
lations of  seamanship  are  so  modified  by  new  con- 
trivances, that  if  old  Benbow,  or  even  Kempenfelt, 
were  to  arise  from  the  dead,  he  would  at  first 
scarcely  know  how  to  handle  his  ship. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  away, 
however,  by  our  vanity,  or  suppose  that  because  we 
can  navigate  ships  faster  and  better  than  our  pre- 
decessors, our  merit  is  greater  than  theirs.  We 
should  not  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we 
are  indebted  to  ourselves  alone  for  our  vast  supe- 
riority over  the  old  mariners — or  forget  the  immense 
obligations  we  owe  to  them  for  their  skill,  hardi- 
hood, and  perseverance  in  teaching  us  what  might 
be  done  afloat,  even  with  means  comparatively  so 
inadequate.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be 
anxious  to  acknowledge  and  duly  to  appreciate  the 
assistance  we  have  derived  in  our  art,  first  from 
astronomers,  who  taught  us  to  comprehend  the  real 
nature  of  the  difficulties  which  seamen  had  to 
contend  with  ;  and,  secondly,  from  men  of  genius, 
who,  by  the  admirable  books  and  instruments  they 
have  supplied  us  with,  have  enabled  us  to  raise  the 
mechanical  art  of  seamanship  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science.     On  this  subject  T  need  only  refer  once 
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more  to  Professor  Robison's  article  above  alluded 
to,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

It  may  not  be  without  use,  and  it  certainly  must 
be  interesting,  to  those  who  have  not  studied  such 
things  personally,  to  see  by  an  example,  how  scien- 
tific seamanship  is  made  to  triumph  over  that  grop- 
ing and  blundering  method  of  navigating  ships 
which  is  technically  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  rule  of  thumb."  If  we  take  a  globe,  and  trace 
on  it  the  shortest  route,  by  sea,  to  India,  and  then 
fancy  that  such  must  be  the  best  course  to  follow, 
we  shall  be  very  much  mistaken.  And  yet  this  is 
very  much  what  our  ancestors  actually  did,  till  time 
and  repeated  trials,  and  multitudinous  failures,  gra- 
dually taught  them  where  to  seek  for  winds,  and 
how  to  profit  by  them  when  found.  According  to 
this  "  rule  of  thumb  "  sailing,  a  ship  had  only  to 
steer  from  England  to  Madeira,  pass  the  Canaries 
and  Cape  de  Yerds,  and  then  to  make  a  direct 
course  to  the  Cape,  and  thence  to  India.  On  trial, 
however,  this  experiment  always  failed ;  for  on 
getting  near  the  equator,  a  series  of  calms  and 
squalls  put  a  stop  to  this  rectilinear  scheme,  and 
the  mariners  of  old  were  then  forced  to  toil  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  or  were  driven  towards  that  of 
the  Brazils,  and  very  often  they  came  back  in  utter 
hopelessness.  Now-a-days,  the  exact  spot  where 
the   north-east  trade-wind    which  prevails  in   the 
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Atlantic  ought  to  be  parted  with;  in  what  longitude 
and  latitude  the  intertropical  calms  and  variables 
are  most  easily  managed  ;  over  what  degree 
of  longitude  on  the  equator  the  ship  should  pass  ; 
and  finally,  in  what  place  the  south-east  trade 
wind  is  to  be  found,  and  how  it  is  to  be  made 
most  use  of  wrhen  found  ;  are  all  matters  of  such  fami- 
liarity to  the  really  qualified  navigator,  that  they 
scarcely  occupy  his  thoughts,  but  are  acted  upon 
as  matters  of  course,  and,  unless  some  unforeseen 
accident  occurs,  absolutely  ensure  the  success  of 
his  voj'age.  The  line  he  follows,  however,  is  by 
no  means  that  which  an  ill-informed  person  would 
naturally  have  chalked  out  for  him  to  follow, 
ignorant  of  the  impossibility  of  pursuing  it.  On 
this  interesting  and  important  branch  of  naviga- 
tion,— I  mean  that  which  refers  to  crossing  the 
Line,  and  to  the  trade-winds  generally, — I  can  with 
confidence  refer  any  one  wishing  exact  information 
to  Horsburgh's  East  India  Directory. 

The  modern  navigator,  by  not  seeking  to  hus- 
band the  south-east  trade-wind  too  much,  but  by 
freely  "  flanking  "  through  it,  sweeps  past  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  by  boldly  dashing  down  into  pretty 
high  south  latitudes,  is  certain,  or  almost  certain,  of 
finding  there  such  a  vein  of  westerly  wind,  as  amply 
compensates  for  the  apparent  roundabout  he  has 
made  in  his  course.     In  like  manner,  after  passing 
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the  Cape,  which  to  the  old  navigators  was  truly  a 
"  Cabo  de  tormentcs,"  instead  of  vainly  trying  to 
reach  India  by  steering  straight  through  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  the  scientific  navigator,  disregard- 
ing the  increase  of  distance,  maintains  his  southern 
position,  and  sails  resolutely  along  a  parallel  of 
latitude,  with  the  west  wind  in  his  poop,  till  he 
has  obtained  such  a  degree  of  easting,  that,  on 
hauling  up  to  the  northward,  and  making  for  the 
south-east  trade-wind,  he  enters  that  mysterious 
aerial  current  on  such  terms  as  ensure  his  making 
it  serve  his  purpose.  If,  however,  he  be  timid  or 
impatient,  and  not  duly  instructed  by  experience, 
he  will  be  very  apt  to  haul  up  too  soon  to  the 
northward,  from  not  liking  to  run,  as  it  appears, 
so  far  past  his  port.  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
when  he  encounters  the  south-east  trade-wind,  he 
will  find,  instead  of  its  being  fair,  that  it  is  blowing 
in  his  teeth;  and  he  will  have  to  run  back  again  to 
the  southward  to  borrow  a  little  more  easting  from 
the  westerly  breezes  which  prevail  there. 

Be  it  observed,  however,  that  the  above  instruc- 
tions would  lead  a  seaman  into  great  error,  were  he 
to  make  the  rule  absolute:  for  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year, — that  is,  when  the  sun  is  far  to  the  north 
of  the  line,  and  the  south-west  monsoon  blowing 
in  the  Indian  Ocean, — his  proper  course  from  the 
Cape  to  India  would  lead  him  up  the  Mozambique 
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Channel,  between  Madagascar  and  the  mainland  of 
Africa;  whence  he  would  sail  across  the  equator, 
and  enter  the  Bay  of  Bengal  with  a  flowing  sheet. 
At  other  seasons,  so  far  from  having  a  fair  wind  on 
reaching  India,  he  may  have  to  beat  up  the  bay, 
unless  he  has  knowledge  enough  to  know  at  which 
side  to  enter  it,  and  skill  enough — for  it  requires  a 
good  deal — to  know  how  to  profit  by  the  land  and 
sea  breezes  of  the  coasts  respectively  of  Coro- 
mandel  or  of  Pegu. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  trade-winds, 
which  at  first  were  thought  to  be  perfectly  invari- 
able, are  not  only  liable  to  extensive  modifications 
in  force  and  direction,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  sun,  but  that  there  are  districts  of  the  world, 
frequently  supposed  to  lie  within  their  influence, 
where  no  such  winds  are  to  be  met  with,  but  where, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  winds  blowing  in 
a  contrary  direction  prevail.  I  may  instance 
the  south  coast  of  Mexico,  where  the  latitude 
is  so  low  that  the  trade-winds  might  naturally 
be  looked  for,  but  where  the  influence  of  the  sun 
on  the  adjacent  continent  is  so  powerful,  that  the 
resulting  effect  is  a  westerly  not  an  easterly  wind. 
In  like  manner,  the  land  and  sea  breezes  of  many 
countries  are  modified  by  the  proximity  of  high 
or  low  land,  combined  with  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  sun.      But  it  is   impossible  in  this 
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small  space  to  enter  into  details  which,  after  all,  to 
be  really  useful,  must  be  studied  in  connexion  with 
those  theories  by  which  the  course  of  all  the 
winds  are  explained.  I  may  say,  however,  with 
confidence,  that  nothing  is  so  useful  in  the  practice  of 
navigation  as  a  constant  attention  to  the  statical 
principles  upon  which  all  meteorological  movements 
depend;  and  although  it  will  often  happen  that  the 
navigator  may  not  be  able  to  see  how  the  applica- 
tion is  to  be  made,  from  a  particular  case  to  the 
general  law,  he  must  profit  greatly  in  the  end  by  a 
sound  faith  in  what  he  knows  to  be  right,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  what  appears  to  be  inconsistent  therewith. 

In  short,  the  truly  scientific  navigator,  possessed 
of  the  requisite  nautical  instruments,  by  which 
means  he  may  at  all  times  be  certain  of  his 
place,  may  almost  command  a  fair  wind  at  every 
stage  of  his  voyage,  and  thus  secure  his  passage 
within  a  certain  number  of  days ;  though,  in  his 
way,  he  will  be  obliged  to  vary  his  course  a  hun- 
dred times  from  that  which,  at  first  sight,  might 
have  been  thought  the  best,  merely  because,  on  the 
map,  it  seemed  the  shortest.  The  old  proverb, 
which  warns  us  that  the  longest  way  about  is  often 
the  shortest  way  home,  has  perhaps  its  amplest  illus- 
tration in  the  practice  of  modern  navigation ;  but, 
let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  this  is  true  only 
when  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  time  and 
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place  are  duly  taken  into  account,  and  so  appropri- 
ated as  to  give  to  the  ship  those  advantages  of  fair 
wind  and  moderate  weather,  without  which  no 
voyage  can  be  securely  or  speedil\r  made.  This 
branch  of  the  art,  therefore,  more  than  any  other, 
requires  for  its  successful  exercise  a  singular  com- 
bination of  the  widest  generalizations  in  theory, 
with  the  most  minute  and  specific  disintegrations 
of  scientific  research  in  practice.  In  the  Indian 
seas  especially,  the  whole  history  of  the  winds, 
examined  without  some  theoretical  clue,  is  a.  mass 
of  confusion  ;  and  yet  the  profoundest  meteorologi- 
cal science  would  inevitably  prove  not  only  useless, 
but  absolutely  dangerous  to  the  navigator  who 
should  trust  to  it  alone,  without  the  aid  of  local 
information,  and  of  the  improvements  of  modern  art. 

These  remarkable  improvements  are  due  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  over  the  sea,  as  well  as  over 
the  land ;  and  I  propose  to  examine  a  few  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  such  valuable  results  in 
the  practice  of  seamanship,  as  they  will  all  be  found 
to  fall  readily  under  that  great  head,  in  a  very  gene- 
ral, but  by  no  means  superficial  manner. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  much  should  be  said 
of  the  mighty  revolution  in  nautical  affairs  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  steam  ;  for  that  sub- 
ject would  require  a  separate  volume.  I  shall 
merely  observe,   that  steam    does  not    essentially 
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interfere  with  seamanship  proper,  almost  all  the 
manipulations  of  which  remain  as  before  ;  whilst 
steam  navigation,  in  spite  of  its  boasted  contempt 
of  wind  and  tide,  is  still  obliged  to  borrow  so  much 
from  seamanship  to  complete  its  success,  that  with- 
out its  aid  it  would  often  be  useless,  and  even  dan  - 
gerous.  I  shall  take  occasion  to  point  out  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  which  the 
old  system  of  seamanship  is  essential  to  the  method 
by  steam  ;  merely  remarking  at  present,  that  nearly 
all  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  navi- 
gation,— that  is,  to  the  method  by  which  a  ship's 
place  is  determined  at  sea,  the  proper  course 
shaped,  and  the  different  ports  of  the  world  recog- 
nised and  made  use  of, — remain  exactly  the  same 
both  in  sailing:  and  in  steam  vessels.  Latitudes  and 
longitudes,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass,  are 
evidently  just  as  important  to  a  steam-vessel  as  to  a 
sailing  one  :  and  though  winds  and  currents  are 
not  quite  so  essential,  every  one  who  has  made  a 
steam-voyage  of  any  length  is  aware  how  materially 
its  celerity  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  and  due 
attention  to  these  particulars.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  a  seaman's  duty  to  know  where  to  find  a 
fair  wind,  and  where  to  fall  in  with  a  favourable  cur- 
rent ;  but  the  obligation,  if  not  generally  so  binding 
on  a  steam  navigator,  is  almost  equally  so  when  his 
voyage  is  a  long  one.  The  most  remarkable  occa- 
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sions  on  which  steam  has  the  advantage  over  sails  are, 
in  a  calm,  or  when  the  wind  is  directly  ahead.  In  a 
calm,  a  sailing  ship  is  utterly  helpless,  and  must 
stand  stock-still ;  with  a  wind  in  her  teeth,  if  it 
blow  hard,  she  can  do  nothing,  or  does  worse  than 
nothing, — drifts  away  from  her  point. 

There  is  another  important  occasion  on  which  a 
steam-vessel,  if  properly  handled,  has  a  wonderful 
advantage  over  an  ordinary  ship  ;  and  I  advert  to  it, 
first,  because  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it 
mentioned  before  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  in- 
volves some  nautical  considerations  worthy  of  notice. 
I  allude  to  the  formidable  danger  of  a  lee-shore,  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  when  I  shall  suppose  the  weather  to 
be  such  that  a  ship  and  a  steam-vessel  are  both 
obliged  to  bring  up,  and  that  from  the  anchor  not 
holding,  or  the  insufficient  strength  of  the  cables, 
there  is  risk  of  their  being  forced  on  the  shore.  In 
this  predicament,  1  have  heard  of  a  steam-vessel,  by 
the  mere  agency  of  her  steam,  not  exerted  to  any 
great  extent,  either  keeping  her  cable  slack,  or  very 
materially  relieving  it  from  the  strain  produced  by 
the  wind.  But  even  supposing  her  stock  of  fuel 
expended,  or  that  her  machinery  had  got  out  of 
order,  she  may  still  be  looked  upon  as  almost  as  safe 
as  a  ship  with  her  masts  cut  away.  This,  I  may 
explain  to  unprofessional  readers,  is  the  most  favour- 
able condition  for  a  ship  to  be  in,  under  such  dan- 
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gerous  circumstances.  It  may  be  asked,  and  with 
great  reason,  why,  if  this  be  so,  should  not  all  ships, 
when  in  danger  of  driving  on  the  rocks,  get  rid  of 
their  masts,  by  cutting  them  away,  and  so  place 
themselves  in  as  favourable  a  position  as  the  no- 
masted,  or  short-masted  steamer,  on  the  lee  shore  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  operation  of  cutting 
away  the  masts  is  always  a  very  serious  one,  and, 
like  the  amputation  of  a  limb  to  a  labouring  man, 
is  not  to  be  resorted  to  till  the  very  last  extremity. 
Besides,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  doubt  which  is  the 
last  moment  of  safety,  and  the  first  of  extreme 
danger ;  and  as  the  commander  of  the  ship  may 
never  have  had  experience  of  such  critical  cases,  he 
may,  and  too  often  does,  hesitate  to  dismember  his 
vessel,  till  it  is  too  late, — that  is,  when  the  anchor 
comes  so  rapidly  home,  that  cutting  away  the  masts 
will  not  stop  her  from  driving  among  the  breakers. 
The  steam-vessel,  however,  is  already,  and  at  all 
times,  in  the  best  condition  for  holding  on  at 
anchor,  on  a  lee  shore. 

I  ought  here  to  mention  to  un-nautical  readers, 
in  what  consists  the  advantage  of  cutting  away  the 
masts,  when  a  ship  is  in  this  situation,  and  is  in 
danger,  from  the  violence  of  the  wind,  of  being 
drifted  on  the  rocks.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
mere  hull  of  a  ship,  placed  with  the  bow  to  the 
wind,  offers  but  a  small  resistance  to  it,  compared 
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to  what  is  presented  by  the  masts,  yards,  ropes,  and 
sails  ;  for  though  the  sails  be  furled,  they  are  gene- 
rally, on  such  occasions,  but  clumsily  handed.  As 
the  form  of  a  ship's  bow  is  equally  adapted,  or 
nearly  so,  to  passing  through  the  air  as  through  the 
water,  the  area  offered  by  it  to  the  wind  is  very 
small,  compared  to  that  which  is  presented  by  what 
lies  above  the  hull.  Let  any  one  in  a  gale  of 
wind  on  board  ship  take  hold  of  the  smallest  rope, — 
the-signal  haulyards,  for  example, — and  he  will  find 
it  requires  a  considerable  exertion  of  his  strength  to 
prevent  its  being  drawn  out  of  his  grasp;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rope  is  large,  so  is  the  violence  of  the 
wind  upon  it.  Now,  when  the  immense  number  and 
great  length  of  the  whole  ropes  of  a  ship  are  taken 
into  account, — to  say  nothing  of  the  resistance  of  the 
lower  masts  and  top-masts,  and  the  yards,  however 
sharply  braced  to  the  wind, — we  shall  be  satisfied 
that  the  resistance  aloft  is  many  fold  greater  than 
that  which  the  hull  alone  offers  to  the  wind.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  prodigious  additional  security  which 
is  imparted  to  a  ship  on  a  lee  shore  when  shipped  of 
her  masts,  is  well  known  to  practical  seamen.  This 
conviction,  resting  on  Nelson's  ever-energetic  mind, 
when  told  of  the  dismasted  fleet  of  prizes,  was  the 
source  of  the  last  order  he  ever  gave:  "Anchor! 
Hardy,  Anchor  !  " 

U  hilst  speaking  of  the  comparative   merits  of 
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steam-vessels  and  ordinary  ships  under  a  stress  of 
weather,  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  as  steamers 
are  furnished  with  very  reduced  masts  and  yards, 
they  are  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  making 
sail  in  a  gale  of  wind,  should  it  not  blow  so  very 
hard  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  show  any  canvas. 
In  other  words,  a  sea-going  steamer,  though  greatly 
undermasted,  compared  to  a  sailing  ship,  is  yet 
enabled  in  a  strong  breeze  to  spread  as  much 
canvas  as  could  be  carried  with  advantage  in 
a  sailing  ship  of  her  size  at  that  particular 
moment.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  sailing  vessel,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
way  in  fine  weather,  is  obliged  at  all  times  to 
carry  with  her,  and  to  expose  permanently  aloft, 
an  extent  of  masts  and  yards  which  is  very  detri- 
mental to  her  progress  in  bad  weather  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  steamer  stows  away  her  line- 
weather  power  under  hatches  in  her  coal-boxes, 
till  the  time  recurs  when  it  can  be  us^d  with  ad- 
vantage. 

To  return  to  the  improvements  introduced  into 
the  art  of  seamanship  by  the  skill  and  science  of 
late  years,  I  may  begin  by  adverting  to  the  re- 
markable advantages  which  have  been  gained  by 
the  extensive  use  of  iron  on  board  ship. 

In  the  year  1808,  Captain  Brown,  of  the  Navy, 
proposed  the  use  of  iron  cables  and  rigging ;  but  it 
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was  not  till  1811  that  the  cables  were  fairly  tried. 
They  have  since  been  used  universally,  and  no 
greater  boon  was  ever  bestowed  upon  the  sea  ser- 
vice. The  original  cost  of  a  chain  cable  is  not 
much  more  than  that  of  a  hempen  one,  whilst  its 
durability  is  greater,  in  a  ratio  which  cannot  be 
stated  in  figures.  The  security  afforded  by  it  is 
vastly  greater ;  for  it  is  exposed  to  none  of  the 
deteriorating  causes  which  render  a  hempen  cable, 
after  much  use,  comparatively  so  little  trustworthy. 
The  alternate  wetting  and  drying,  which  saps  the 
strength  of  a  hempen  cable,  has  no  effect  on  one  of 
iron.  The  friction  against  rocks,  especially  against 
coral,  is  often  fatal  to  a  hemp  cable  in  a  few 
minutes;  but  the  same  friction,  after  weeks  of  hard 
use,  only  slightly  polishes  a  few  links  of  the  chain. 
In  tropical  countries,  therefore,  the  introduction  of 
chain  cables  has  increased  the  security  of  ships  at 
anchor  ten-fold ;  but  in  every  climate  their  advan- 
tage is  immense.  Nor  does  this  advantage  consist 
solely  in  their  strength  and  durability,  for  they  are 
managed  with  much  more  facility,  occupy  far  less 
space,  and  are  stowed  away  with  little,  or  it  may  be 
said,  no  trouble  at  all ;  for  as  they  are  hove  in,  they 
fall  quietly  into,  and  adjust  themselves  in  a  box  or 
case  near  the  hatchway,  from  which  they  are  drawn 
up  when  wanted  with  comparatively  small  labour.  To 
those  who  remember  the  toil  and  trouble  of  "  form- 
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ing  a  bend"  in  the  cable  tier,  the  wet  and  the  dirt, 
and  the  noise  made  by  the  numbers  of  men  required 
to  coil  it  away,  these  advantages  will  not  be  consi- 
dered as  small  ones.  Every  one,  also,  who  recol- 
lects the  labour  of  unsplicing  and  resplicing  a 
hempen  cable  on  clearing  hawse,  operations  which 
often  kept  the  hammocks  on  deck  till  midnight,  will 
readily  admit  the  immense  saving  of  time  inci- 
dent to  this  grand  improvement. 

Several  adaptations  have  been  found  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  chain  cables.  The 
hawse-holes  require  to  be  filled  with  strong  cases, 
or  tubes  of  iron ;  and  a  most  ingenious  and  power- 
ful stopper  has  been  contrived  by  Lieutenant 
(now  Commander)  William  Chasman  of  the  Navy, 
by  which  the  cable  can  at  any  time  be  prevented 
from  running  out,  whatever  be  the  strain  upon  it. 
This  stopper  consists  of  a  large  swan-necked  bar  of 
tough  iron,  which  embraces  the  cable  as  it  comes 
up  the  hatchway,  having  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
curve  fixed  to  the  beams  of  the  lower  deck,  by 
means  of  a  strong  bolt,  whilst  to  the  other  end 
is  attached  a  tackle,  by  which  it  can  be  drawn 
tight,  and  the  chain  pressed  so  firmly  in  its  em- 
brace, against  the  angle  of  the  hatchway,  that 
however  quickly  it  may  have  been  running  out, 
or  whatever  strain  may  be  brought  on  it,  the  cable 
is  arrested  almost  immediately. 
l  3 
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It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  other  contri- 
vance were  hit  upon  for  veering  a  chain  cable,  for 
which  purpose  this  hatchway  stopper  is  not  adapted. 
It  should  consist  of  something  which,  by  the  mere 
effect  of  pressure  and  friction,  shall  prevent  its 
going  out  faster  than  is  required,  and  yet  which 
shall  allow  it  to  pass  smoothly  along,  without  any 
of  that  jerking  which  takes  place  when  the  pre- 
sent stopper  is  used  for  veering. 

Iron  cables  require  a  peculiar  but  easily-learned 
description  of  management.  They  cannot,  for  exam- 
ple, be  used  in  deep  water,  without  some  modifica- 
tion ;  for  their  weight,  added  to  that  of  the  anchor, 
is  so  great,  that  the  labour  of  heaving  up  becomes 
•prodigious.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  yet  to  profit 
by  the  security  which  belongs  to  rendering  invul- 
nerable that  part  of  the  cable  most  exposed  to  fric- 
tion by  rocks,  a  device  was  suggested  by  Admiral 
the  Honourable  George  Elliot,  which  having  been 
found  to  answer  the  purpose,  is  now  generally 
adopted.  An  eye,  with  a  thimble  in  it,  is  formed 
at  the  end  of  a  hempen  cable  ;  and  to  this  is 
shackled,  in  the  usual  way,  one  of  the  lengths  of 
the  chain.  The  outer  end  of  this  length  of  chain 
being  then  shackled  to  the  anchor,  the  cable  may 
be  used  in  any  depth  of  water,  with  nearly  as  much 
security  as  if  it  were  made  of  iron  from  end  to  end, 
and  with  only  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
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additional  weight  of  one  length  of  chain.  Another 
device  has  lately  been  introduced,  which  many 
seamen  pi-efer.  This  consists  of  three  tapered  tails 
of  small  chain,  shackled  to  the  chain,  by  which  it 
can  be  spliced  with  ease  and  security  to  the  hempen 
cable,  with  the  strands  of  which  it  is  married  in  the 
usual  way. 

One  great  advantage  of  chain  cables  is,  that 
a  ship  may  often  lie  at  single  anchor,  without 
risk  of  fouling  it.  If  the  scope  of  chain  be  too 
short,  the  tides  strong,  and  the  ground  either  of  sand 
or  of  smooth  and  hard  materials,  there  will  be 
nearly  the  same  risk  of  fouling  the  anchor  as  with 
a  hempen  cable,  when  a  ship  is  not  moored,  that  is, 
has  only  one  anchor  down.  But  if  the  scope  of 
cable  be  long,  the  tides  not  very  impetuous,  and, 
above  all,  if  the  ground  consist  of  mud,  there 
is  scarcely  any  chance  of  this  troublesome  and 
dangerous  accident  happening.  It  may  be 
proper  to  explain  that  "  fouling  the  anchor"  means 
the  entanglement  of  the  cable  with  its  flukes 
or  other  parts,  by  which  its  power  of  holding  the 
ground  is  destroyed,  or  so  materially  lessened,  that 
when  a  strain  is  brought  on  it,  the  anchor  slides 
along  the  bottom,  and  consequently  the  ship  is  no 
longer  held  firmly. 

Any  one  who  looks  at  an  anchor  will  perceive 
that  it  consists  of  four  principal  parts,  two  of  which 
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lie  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  the  others  at 
angles  of  50°  or  60°  with  the  shank  :  this  is  a  long, 
straight,  and  very  strong  bar  of  iron,  firmly  welded 
to  the  crown  at  one  end;  whilst  the  other  end  is 
passed  through,  and  is  firmly  grasped  by,  a  stout 
beam  of  wood,  called  the  stock.  The  two  separate 
arms  or  flukes  to  which  the  shank  is  welded,  lie 
on  either  side.  The  end  of  the  shank,  which  pro- 
jects several  inches  beyond  the  stock,  is  now  fitted 
with  a  strong  shackle  (formerly  with  a  ring,  when 
hemp  only  was  used),  to  which  the  chain  is  attached. 
As  long  as  the  cable  pulls  the  anchor  by  means  of  this 
shackle  at  the  end  of  the  shank,  the  anchor  does  its 
duty,  and  resists  the  effort  to  move  it  along  the 
ground.  If  the  bottom  be  soft,  the  strain  of  the  cable 
has  even  the  effect  of  making  the  bill,  or  point  of 
the  lower  fluke,  bury  itself  more  and  more  deeply. 
The  purpose  of  the  stock,  or  long  wooden  beam 
which  crosses  the  shank,  is  to  cause  the  anchor  to 
assume  its  proper  position,  or  that  best  adapted  to 
its  digging  one  of  its  flukes  into  the  ground.  This 
important  purpose  is  effected  by  the  tendency  which 
the  stock  has  to  lie  flat,  that  is,  horizontally  on  the 
ground — a  position,  it  will  be  observed,  necessarily 
implying  that  one  of  the  flukes  is  up,  and  the  other 
buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  mud.  If,  by 
accident,  the  anchor,  when  first  let  go  from  the 
ship's  bows,  should  rest  on  the  ground  with  one 
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end  of  the  stock  sticking  up,  and  the  other  down, 
which  would  bring  the  flukes  flat,  or  horizontally 
on  the  bottom — a  position  in  which  they  would 
have  no  hold  whatever — a  slight  strain  on  the  cable 
presently  puts  all  to  rights,  by  tumbling  the  anchor 
over,  so  as  to  bring  the  stock  into  its  true  position, 
namely,  flat  on  the  ground,  and  of  course  the  flukes 
upright.  This  tendency  is  the  obvious  consequence 
of  the  stock  being  so  much  longer  across  than  the 
flukes  are,  which  naturally  causes  the  anchor  to 
tumble  over  into  its  right  position,  whenever  the 
stock  is  not  lying  flat,  as  it  ought  always  to  do. 

For  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  chain 
cables,  hempen  messengers  were  used  to  heave 
them  in  :  now  chains  are  almost  universally  used, 
and  a  great  expense  saved.  The  messenger  is  the 
endless  rope  which  passes  round  the  capstan,  and 
being  attached  to  the  cable  by  what  are  well  called 
nippers,  draws  in  the  cable  along  with  it  as  the 
capstan  is  hove  round.  Mr.  Grills  of  Portsmouth 
dockyard  has  recently  made  a  great  improvement 
in  the  form  of  the  welps  of  capstans,  by  which 
the  very  troublesome  operation  of  "  surging1'  is 
entirely  got  rid  of,  Iron  nippers,  too,  must  soon 
become  universal.  Chain  slings  for  the  lower 
yards  have  long  been  in  use  ;  and  of  late  years  chain 
topsail  sheets  and  chain  ties  have  been  introduced, 
as  well  as  chain  gammoning  for  the  bowsprit,  and 
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chain  bobstays,  all  of  which  are  great  improve- 
ments. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  "  riding  bitts"  to 
which  the  cables  are  made  fast,  the  "  hawse-holes," 
the  corners  of  the  main  hatchway,  and,  generally, 
all  places  over  which  the  chain  passes,  are  now 
cased  with  iron.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  additional 
expense ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  saving  by 
getting  rid  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  hemp  is  im- 
mensely greater.  The  tedious  and  difficult  opera- 
tion of  "  puddening  "  the  ring  of  the  anchor  for  the 
clinch  of  the  hemp  cable,  which,  by  the  way,  could 
be  well  executed  only  by  the  best  seamen,  is  now 
entirely  done  away  with.  And  here,  too,  I  may 
state,  that  although  almost  all  merchant  ships  now 
carry  no  hempen  cables,  men-of-war  have  always 
two  or  three  on  board,  which  are  often  of  the 
highest  use  in  laying  out  an  anchor  when  the  ship 
gets  on  shore. 

Attempts  are  now  making,  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  they  will  ere  long  succeed,  to  introduce  iron- 
wire  rigging,  which  is  stronger  and  better  than 
chain,  because  less  dependent  on  the  accidental 
quality  and  careless  manufacture  of  a  single  part. 
I  cannot  help  remarking,  in  passing,  how  strange  it 
is  that  the  plan  of  making  iron  bridges  of  wire,  so 
successfully  adopted  in  Switzerland,  France,  and 
elsewhere    abroad,    should   not    yet    have    found 
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favour  enough  in  England  to  be  fairly  tried  on  the 
large  scale.  The  noble  bridge  at  Freybourg,  in 
Switzerland,  is  301  feet  wider  than  the  Menai 
bridge,  and  though  it  consists  of  but  one  span, 
it  is  at  least  equally  strong,  and  has  cost  only  a 
fifth  part  of  the  money.  The  wire  bridge  at 
Freybourg  is  870  English  feet  span  *  :  that  of  the 
Menai  569;  The  Menai  bridge  cost  120,000/., 
that  of  Freybourg,  25,000/. 

I  do  not  think  wire  will  answer  for  running  rope  ; 
but  for  standing  rigging  it  may,  I  conceive,  be 
most  usefully  substituted  for  hemp,  for  with  equal 
strength  experiment  shows  it  to  be  lighter. 

The  use  of  iron  ballast,  instead  of  dirty  shingle, 
is  also  a  recent,  but  valuable  improvement ;  and 
though  the  original  cost  is  greater,  it  very  soon 
overpays  itself.  It  was  first  officially  established 
in  the  navy  about  the  year  1796. 

The  quantity  of  ballast  which  is  considered  ne- 
cessary to  give  stability  to  a  ship  has  been  gradu- 
ally decreasing  of  late  years.  This  has  arisen  from 
a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  great  im- 
provements have  taken  place  in  the  rigging,  and 
in  the  masts  and  other  spars  of  all  ships,  by  which 
the  top  hamper  has  been  much  reduced  ;   and  a 

*  Notice  sur  le  Pont  Suspendu  de  Fribourg  en  Suisse  par  M. 
Chaley,  Ingenieur  Francais,  Constructeur  du  Pont  (Paris  1835), 
pp.  7  and  54.  See  also  Drewry's  Memoir  on  Suspension  Bridges, 
p.  54.     London,  1832. 
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smaller  quantity  of  dead  weight  below  rendered 
necessary.  By  the  use  of  iron  tanks,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  has  been  much  augmented ;  and 
other  improvements  in  the  stowage  of  the  holds 
of  all  ships  have  been  made,  which  render  a 
less  quantity  of  ballast  not  only  necessary,  but 
beneficial,  to  the  ease  of  a  ship  at  sea.  An 
increase  of  beam  has  also  for  some  years  been 
given  to  men-of-war ;  and  the  present  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Navy  has  carried  this  principle  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  make  ships  of  war  sail  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  ballast — so  that  whereas 
80-gun  ships  of  the  last  war  formerly  carried 
200  tons  of  iron  and  half  as  much  of  shingle, 
they  are  now  sent  to  sea  with  only  about  100 
tons  iron  ballast  and  no  shingle  at  all.  Some  of 
the  new  ships,  I  believe,  carry  no  ballast. 

The  next  most  important  use  of  iron  is  in  a  de- 
partment of  seamanship  which  is  by  no  means  to 
be  lightly  treated  of:  we  mean  the  watering  and 
provisioning  of  ships.  The  introduction  of  iron 
tanks  into  the  navy  and  merchant  service  has  in 
many  ships  doubled,  and  in  all  very  greatly  in- 
creased, the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  carried 
to  sea;  while  the  quality  has  been  improved  in  a 
manner,  of  the  extent  and  blessing  of  which  no  one 
can  form  an  idea,  unless  he  carries  in  his  recollec- 
tion the  filthy  stuff  which  it  was  so  often  the  lot  of 
seamen  to  drink  in  bygone  days.     The  following 
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statement  shows,  in  a  rough  way,  the  gain  of 
stowage. 

The  cask  called  a  butt  occupies  about  35  cubic 
feet  of  space  in  a  ship's  hold ;  and  this  space,  if  it 
were  entirely  filled  with  water,  would  contain  217 
gallons.  A  butt,  however,  actually  holds  only  108 
gallons;  so  that  one-half  of  the  space  is  lost  by 
the  thickness  and  form  of  the  cask,  which  is  the 
worst  possible  for  stowage,  so  far  as  room  is  con- 
cerned. An  iron  tank,  of  the  kind  at  present 
made  for  ships  of  war,  is  called  a  four-feet  cube, 
though  it  measures  about  an  inch  more  in  its 
external  dimensions,  and  occupies  68  cubic  feet  of 
space.  This  area,  if  entirely  filled  with  water, 
would  contain  424  gallons ;  but  it  actually  holds 
400,  which  is  only  24  gallons  less  than  the  space 
could  possibly  contain.  In  other  words,  by  using 
casks,  you  lose  eight-seventeenths,  or  nearly  a  half, 
of  the  stowage-room,  whilst  by  using  tanks  you 
lose  only  one-seventeenth. 

A  farther  increase  in  the  stowage  of  water  is 
gained  by  having  smaller  iron  tanks  made  either  of  a 
wedge,  or  of  aflat  form,  to  suit  the  curve  of  the  ship's 
hold,  or  to  enter  spaces  too  low  to  receive  cubi- 
cal tanks  :  of  these  there  are  twelve  different  sizes. 

A  single  example  of  the  change  which  took  place 
in  a  line-of-battle  ship,  will  show  the  gain  effected 
by  employing  iron  tanks  instead  of  casks.     The 
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Melville,  of  74  guns,  when  fitted  with  casks, 
stowed  47,624  gallons  of  water,  or  212^  tons. 
But  when  iron  tanks  were  substituted,  she  stowed 
88,232  gallons,  or  394  tons,  or  about  four-fifths 
more  water.  Thus,  while  the  Melville,  with  a  crew 
say  of  600  men,  at  a  gallon  of  water  each  per  day, 
could  remain  at  sea  for  only  80  days,  or  not  quite 
three  months,  if  it  were  kept  in  casks,  she  might 
remain  at  full  allowance,  147  days,  or  very  nearly 
five  months,  if  the  water  were  stowed  in  iron  tanks. 
I  have  recently  heard  of  some  ships  in  which  the 
bread,  and  other  dry  provisions,  were  stowed  in 
iron  tanks,  with  great  advantage,  not  only  in  re- 
spect to  stowage,  but  in  preserving  the  provisions 
from  decay.  In  hot  and  damp  climates  this  be- 
comes a  primary  consideration.  In  H.M.S.  Andro- 
mache, under  the  command  of  my  gallant  friend 
Capt.  H.  D.  Chads,  C.B.,  during  the  long  and 
arduous  campaign  against  the  Burmese,  great 
part  of  the  dry  provisions  were  kept  in  iron 
tanks  previously  well  dried  by  red-hot  shot.  By 
this  precaution,  the  whole  of  the  bread,  flour, 
pease,  cocoa,  and  rice,  being  excluded  from  the 
air,  was  fit  for  use  to  the  last;  and  this  able  and 
energetic  officer  being  thus  enabled  to  keep  his 
crew  in  comparative  health,  rendered  admirable 
services  to  his  country.  Had  not  this  plan  been 
adopted,  more  than  half  the  provisions  of  the  ship 
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would  probably  have  been  devoured  or  destroyed 
by  the  weazels  and  cockroaches  ! 

This  recalls  to  my  recollection  the  preserved 
meats,  soups,  and  vegetables,  in  cylindrical  tin 
cases,  first  devised  I  believe,  by  M.  Appert,  a 
Frenchman,  and  now  in  general  use  at  sea.  These 
meats  are  expensive,  no  doubt ;  but  in  the  long-run 
they  often  prove  not  so  costly  as  live  stock,  because 
they  eat  and  drink  nothing.  In  all  her  Majesty's 
ships  these  preserved  meats  have  long  been  sup- 
plied to  the  sick ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  be 
sound  economy  for  the  government  to  prepare  them 
in  large  quantities,  and  serve  them  out  once  or 
twice  a-week  to  the  whole  ship's  company. 

It  may  be  generally  stated,  that  within  the  last 
forty  years  the  quality  of  the  provisions  of  every 
kind  served  out  in  the  navy,  has  been  very  greatly 
improved,  and  the  well-grounded  complaints  of  the 
seamen  in  former  times,  on  this  score,  entirely  re- 
moved. 

The  next  most  material  change  for  the  better,  to 
which  I  may  advert,  in  speaking  of  seamanship  in 
the  most  extensive  sense  of  that  word,  relates  to 
the  manner  in  which  all  ships  are  now  navigated 
from  port  to  port,  and  to  and  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  globe,  not  only  with  far  greater  cele- 
rity, but  with  much  greater  safety  than  formerly. 
This  truly  wonderful  improvement,  which  has  of 
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late  years  been  introduced  into  the  art  of  seaman- 
ship, in  shortening  voyages  and  adding  to  their 
security  as  well  as  certainty,  is  due,  mainly,  first, 
to  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  persons  in  charge 
ot  ships  ;  secondly,  to  the  improved  quality,  lower 
cost,  and  greatly-increased  number  of  scientific  in- 
struments, books,  and  astronomical  tables,  now  in 
the  hands  of  every  seaman ;  thirdly,  to  the  num- 
bers, accuracy,  and  cheapness  of  the  charts  of  almost 
all  the  navigable  regions  of  the  globe ;  and,  lastly, 
to  the  more  extensive  and  correct  knowledge 
which  seamen  possess  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
winds,  weather,  currents,  and  tides  of  the  ocean. 
To  these  vast  helps,  which  every  sailor  may 
now  avail  himself  of,  almost  mechanically,  there 
may  be  added  others,  which  those  only  can 
profit  by  who,  to  long  experience,  add  a  taste 
for  science,  which  not  only  sharpens  the  obser- 
vation, but  enables  an  expert  navigator  to  ap- 
propriate to  the  purposes  of  his  voyage,  the 
numerous  variations  to  which  the  elements  are 
subject,  but  which  no  books,  no  rules,  nor  even 
talents,  can  effectually  teach  the  mere  seaman  how 
to  apply.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  difficult  in  the 
practice  of  this  branch  of  seamanship,  than  remov- 
ing from  the  mind  *of  an  old  sailor  erroneous  im- 
pressions as  to  fact,  even  when  substantial  means  of 
correction  are  lying  on  his  table.    The  truth  is,  the 
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navigable  world  is  so  wide,  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture so  grand  and  varied,  that  until  men  are  schooled 
by  actual  experience,  they  have  not  the  means  of 
grasping  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  at  once, 
to  enable  them  to  generalise,  into  a  practical  shape, 
the  complicated  art  of  navigation. 

In  the  first  rank  of  modern  instruments  used  at 
sea,  stands  the  sextant — not  the  old  wooden  qua- 
drant of  our  grandfathers,  and  even  some  of  our 
fathers  in  the  art,  but  the  brass  sextant  of  Dollond, 
Troughton,  or  Cary,  divided  to  ten  seconds,  and 
capable  of  taking  lunar  distances  with  precision. 
With  such  an  instrument  in  his  hands,  and  with 
such  a  nautical  almanac  as  ours  now  is,  there  is  no 
magician  who  could  cope  with  a  well-practised 
seaman  in  the  performance  of  wonders. 

What  human  feat,  I  may  ask,  can  exceed 
in  the  exact  determination  of  a  ship's  place  in 
the  midst  of  a  boundless  ocean  a  thousand  miles 
from  land  ?  This  marvellous  quality  of  exactness, 
or  rather  of  infallibility,  within  certain  appreciable 
limits,  distinguishes  the  sextant  from  all  other  nau- 
tical instruments.  Its  operations  are  connected 
with  those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and,  stars,  and,  by  the 
nature  of  its  construction,  partake  of  their  certainty ; 
whereas  the  chronometer  is  essentially  a  fallible  in- 
strument, and,  though  eminently  useful  in  naviga- 
tion, and  much  more  nice  in  its  determinations,  can 
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never  be  depended  on  as  the  sextant  can.  These  two 
instruments  are  admirable  allies,  but  neither  is  suf- 
ficient, if  used  without  the  other,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  modern  navigation.  A  chronometer  may,  and 
often  does,  change  its  rate,  and  thus  it  may  deceive 
instead  of  instructing  the  mariner,  without  his 
having  any  suspicion  of  its  misleading  him ;  and 
though  the  chances  of  its  doing  so  without  detec- 
tion are  much  lessened,  by  adding  two  or  three 
more  chronometers,  still  there  never  can  be  any 
certainty  in  the  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
errors  of  a  sextant  lie  all  within  the  reach  of  detec- 
tion and  appreciation.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  theo- 
retically speaking,  be  fully  corrected,  yet  they  may 
be  sufficiently  compensated  for  in  practice,  which  is 
all  the  seaman  need  care  about.  A  single  illustra- 
tration  will  make  this  plain,  even  to  those  who  have 
not  attended  to  such  subjects. 

The  longitude  is  found  by  measuring  with  a 
sextant  the  angular  distance  between  the  moon  and 
a  star ;  and  if  the  instrument  used  were  perfectly 
correct  in  all  its  adjustments,  true  in  its  centering 
and  its  graduations,  and  the  distance  were  properly 
observed,  the  result  would  be  quite  correct.  But 
experience  proves  that  every  instrument,  even 
after  all  the  adjustments  have  been  made  as  care- 
fully as  possible,  does  in  fact  measure  the  angle 
either  too  great  or  too  small;    and  consequently 
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the  longitude  which  results  from  it  will  inevitably 
be  too  far  east  or  too  far  west.  The  manner  in 
which  this  evil  is  got  rid  of  is  as  follows  :~ If  the 
ship  be  in  west  longitude,  and  the  star  observed  lie  to 
the  easticard  of  the  moon,  and  the  sextant  measures 
the  angular  distance  greater  than  the  truth,  the 
resulting  longitude  will  be  less  than  the  truth.  Jf 
another  star  be  now  observed,  lying  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  moon,  and  the  same  instrument  is 
used,  the  distance  will  as  before  be  measured 
greater  than  the  truth,  but  the  resulting  longitude 
will  in  this  case  be  just  as  much  greater  than  the 
truth,  as  it  in  the  first  instance  was  less;  but  the 
mean  of  the  two  will  of  course  be  near  the  true 
longitude.  By  using  a  sextant  in  this  manner, 
and  by  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  observations 
on  both  sides  of  the  moon,  when  the  distances  are 
nearly  the  same,  so  close  an  approximation  may  be 
made  to  the  true  longitude,  that  not  only  may  the 
ship's  place  be  found  near  enough  to  steer  by,  but 
the  errors  in  the  rates  of  the  chronometers  on  board 
may  be  ascertained,  and  a  fresh  departure  be  taken, 
with  nearly  as  much  confidence  as  if  a  well-known 
headland  had  been  seen.  For  all  short  voyages, 
such  as  those  between  port  and  port  in  the  same 
country,  chronometers  may  be  pretty  confidently 
reckoned  on,  since  the  chances  of  their  varying 
from  their  previously  ascertained  rates,  in  the  course 
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of  a  few  days,  are  proportionably  small.  In  like 
manner,  the  intermediate  short  runs  made  by  the 
agency  of  the  chronometers,  between  lunar  and 
lunar  taken  at  sea,  may  be  relied  upon  in  practice. 

Our  neighbours  the  French,  who  are  excellent 
navigators,  use  the  reflecting  and  repeating  circle 
much  more  than  we  do  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  sextant  as  much  the  superior 
instrument  of  the  two  for  real  work.  Theo- 
retically, no  doubt,  the  circle  is  more  perfect ;  but 
it  has  disadvantages  which,  after  some  degree  of 
experience,  I  confidently  affirm,  render  it  less  use- 
ful to  a  seaman  than  the  sextant.  In  the  first  place, 
its  great  weight,  and  the  larger  surface  it  offers  to 
the  wind,  render  it  more  fatiguing  to  use,  espe- 
cially in  bad  weather.  In  the  next  place,  its  radius 
being  generally  much  shorter  than  that  of  a  sex- 
tant, the  divisions  on  the  limb  are  far  less  easily 
read  off;  a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  a  circle 
at  night,  when  every  experienced  seaman  knows 
that  the  best  work  in  lunars  is  always  done.  If 
Trough  ton's  circle  with  three  verniers  be  used, 
which  implies  six  readings  for  every  complete  ob- 
servation, the  labour  is  highly  irksome.  Even  if  the 
repeating  circle  be  employed,  the  risk  of  error,  in 
the  extreme  nicety  of  the  clamping  and  other  ma- 
nipulations, and  the  uncertainty  of  the  adjust- 
ments, often  prove  an  overmatch  for  the  simplicity 
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of  the  single  readings  off,  at  the  commencement  and 
end.  In  short,  I  feel  sure  that  under  the  trouble- 
some varieties  of  circumstances  which  are  to  be  en- 
countered at  sea,  a  well-practised  navigator,  with  a 
sextant  in  his  hand,  will  do  twice  as  much  good 
work  in  a  given  time,  as  he  could  do  with  any  de- 
scription of  circle  which  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with.  On  shore,  indeed,  the  circle 
may  often  be  used  with  greater  effect. 

The  next  in  order  of  importance  in  the  list  of 
nautical  instruments  after  the  sextant,  is  the  chro- 
nometer, an  instrument  to  which  modern  naviga- 
tion is  indebted  for  very  great  service.  I  well 
remember  when  chronometers  were  not  only  not  in 
general  use,  but  were  rarely  employed  except  on 
voyages  expressly  scientific.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  degree  of  mortification,  I  may  almost  call 
it  grief  and  indignation,  with  which  practical  men, 
familiar  with  the  use  of  such  instruments  as  I  have 
been  describing,  and  fully  aware  of  their  importance 
in  adding  to  the  security  of  ships,  and  in  shortening 
voyages,  witnessed  in  old  times  the  contempt,  or  at 
least  the  neglect,  with  which  their  representations 
were  treated  even  by  those  most  interested  in  their 
general  adoption.  They  saw  vessels  fitted  up  with 
every  other  description  of  costly  equipments,  with 
accommodations  of  the  most  showy  description,  and 
with  stores  of  all  kinds  in  profusion,  while  neither  a 
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sextant  nor  a  solitary  chronometer  ever  formed  in 
those  days,  except  accidentally,  a  part  of  their  pro- 
vision !  If  the  captain  happened  to  know  anything 
about  such  matters  (for  he  was  not  required  to  do 
so),  and  knowing  how  advantageous  they  were  to 
the  success  of  his  voyage,  asked  to  be  supplied  with 
them,  he  was  told  "  that  if  he  chose,  he  might 
provide  himself  with  these  instruments  ; M  and  if  the 
poor  man  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them,  the 
ship,  however  valuable,  was  actually  allowed  to  sail 
without  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  her 
nautical  equipment.  Can  any  absurdity,  or  almost 
any  crime,  equal  this? 

I  could  relate  several  instances,  some  of  which 
have  fallen  under  my  own  knowledge,  and  others  I 
know  to  be  well  authenticated,  of  ships  and  all  their 
crews,  passengers,  and  cargoes,  being  demonstrably 
lost,  merely  from  the  want  of  a  chronometer,  which 
by  costing  the  owners  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  might 
have  saved  them  as  many  thousands  !  Some  owners 
were  influenced  by  a  petty  spirit  of  economy,  ill 
understood ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were 
misguided  by  their  ignorance.  Happy  should  I  feel 
could  I  persuade  the  owners  of  ships,  and  still  more 
those  who  insure  them,  to  see  that  their  best  interest 
lies  in  providing  the  vessels,  in  the  safety  of  which 
they  are  so  deeply  interested,  with  proper  scientific 
instruments,  and,  as  a  necessary  concomitant,  se- 
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curing  the  services  of  commanders  really  competent 
to  use  these  instruments  in  a  seaman-like  manner. 
The  importance  of  all  such  enlarged  considerations 
has  no  doubt  of  late  years  been  gradually  making 
its  way,  to  the  great  improvement  of  navigation ; 
for  the  owners  of  ships  have  begun  to  find  out,  partly 
from  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and 
partly  from  the  mere  instinct  of  gain,  that  an  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  of  a  ship's  outfit  contributes  to 
their  pecuniary  profit,  and  that  if  it  is  really  worth 
while  to  provide  sextants,  chronometers,  and  charts, 
it  is  not  less  so  to  place  them  in  hands  trained  to  their 
use.  I  hus  the  standard  of  the  characters  of  the 
commanders  of  our  merchant  vessels  is  raised  in 
proportion  as  their  scientific  acquirements  are  ad- 
vanced, and,  in  the  end,  the  whole  community  is 
benefited,  by  the  increased  security,  expedition,  and 
profits  of  commercial  enterprise. 

In  all  these  respects  the  improvement  has  been 
very  remarkable  within  the  present  century.  Sex- 
tants and  chronometers  were  no  doubt  used  from 
the  time  of  Cook,  but  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
only  a  very  few  navigators.  In  the  present  day 
they  are  in  general  use  ;  and  if  they  could  be  made 
for  rather  less  money,  as  I  feel  confident  they 
might  be,  their  use  would  become  universal. 

During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  scien- 
tific education  of  our  naval  officers  has  been  rapidly 
m  2 
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improving  ;  and  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Iloyal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  on  an  entirely- 
new  footing,  is  at  once  an  evidence  of  the  advance 
alluded  to,  and  a  guarantee  for  its  progressive  im- 
provement. This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
establishment  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Excellent  at 
Portsmouth  for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  sea- 
men in  the  important  art  of  naval  gunnery. 

When  enumerating  the  scientific  instruments 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  art  of  seaman- 
ship, we  must  not  forget  the  marine  barometer: 
the  principle  of  which,  so  long  well  known  on 
shore,  has  only  very  lately  been  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  navigation.  This  adaptation  is  accomplished  in  the 
simplest  way  imaginable,  by  merely  contracting 
the  throat  of  the  tube  which  holds  the  mercury,  at 
some  convenient  point  of  its  length,  in  such  a 
degree,  that  the  oscillations  of  the  fluid  which  the 
motions  of  the  vessel  would  otherwise  cause,  are 
so  much  checked,  that  the  height  of  the  column  can 
be  observed,  if  not  quite  as  accurately  as  on  land, 
at  least  with  sufficient  precision  to  give  the  seaman 
indications  of  changes  in  the  winds  and  weather. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  a  marine  barometer, 
without  any  other  help,  can  always  foretell  the 
weather.  Now,  except  in  certain  cases,  this  is 
quite  a  mistake  ;  for  unless  its  indications  be  care- 
fully considered  in  connexion  with  other  meteoro- 
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logical  phenomena,  they  may  often  lead  a  ship  into 
the  most  serious  scrapes.  This  arises  from  there 
being  at  times  a  considerable  degree  of  ambiguity 
in  the  predictions  of  the  barometer,  which  there- 
fore require  to  be  checked  by  other  observations. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that,  in  north  latitude, 
when  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube,  a  northerly 
wind  may  be  expected ;  and  when  it  falls,  a  southerly 
wind.  If,  however,  the  wind  be  already  to  the 
northward,  and  the  mercury  rises,  we  may  then 
pretty  safely  infer  that  the  weather  is  likely  to 
be  fine.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  falls  when 
the  wind  is  to  the  northward,  we  can  merely  an- 
ticipate that  one  of  two  things  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen ;  namely,  that  the  wind  is  either  coming  from 
the  southward,  or  that  the  weather  is  likely  to  be- 
come stormy.  We  can  never  entirely  remove  this 
ambiguity  even  by  studying  the  appearances  of  the 
sky.  Again,  if  the  mercury  rises  whpn  the  wind 
is  to  the  southward,  that  rise  may  indicate  either 
that  fine  weather  will  ensue,  or  that  the  wind  will 
soon  shift  to  the  northward.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  these  ambiguities,  the  marine  barometer  is  a 
most  powerful  auxiliary  to  navigation,  when  pro- 
perly dealt  with. 

It  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind,  both  at  sea  and 
on  shore,  that  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
falls  below  29  inches,  and  still  more  if  it  approaches 
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28%  inches,  a  hard  storm  may  almost  certainly  be 
predicted.  Under  such  circumstances  no  ships, 
or  small  vessels,  should  leave  their  anchorage — and 
all  boats  should  be  prevented  from  leaving  har- 
bour. I  feel  indeed  quite  certain  that  if  sea- 
port towns,  and  even  fishing  villages,  were  pro- 
vided with  barometers,  and  that  their  indications 
were  observed  and  made  public  by  some  recog- 
nised competent  local  authority,  for  the  information 
of  the  parties  concerned,  there  would  be  a  great 
saving  of  lives  and  property  every  winter,  all 
round  the  coasts  of  these  islands. 

For  more  than  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
great  gales  of  November  1840,  my  barometer  at 
Portsmouth  foretold  so  unequivocally  the  ap- 
proach of  a  furious  storm,  that  I  have  good  reason 
for  believing,  if  this  fact  had  been  publicly  an- 
nounced, many  boats,  and  perhaps  many  ships  and 
their  crews,  would  have  been  saved  from  the 
destruction  into  which  they  ran  themselves,  from 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  impending  bad  weather,  of 
which  there  were  no  other  indications. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  write  a  treatise 
on  seamanship,  but  merely  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
most  material  advances  which  have  been  made  in 
this  thoroughly  practical  science,  since  the  third 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  was 
published.       It    will    be    enough,    therefore,    to 
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mention   that    the   use   of  the    barometer   at   sea 
consists  in  giving  the  seaman  information  before- 
hand   of    the    changes   likely    to    take    place    in 
the  direction  as  well  as  force    of  the   wind ;    or. 
which    is  often   fully    as  useful,  to  let  him  know- 
that,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary,  there 
will   be   no    change.      Cases  intelligible  even   to 
unprofessional  persons  may  easily  be  furnished  by 
any  seaman's  memory.    I  remember  once  rounding 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  a  voyage  from  China, 
in  a    crazy  bark,   short-handed  and   ill-found,   but 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  weather  so  moderate  that 
every  sail  could  be  carried  with  advantage.     To  all 
appearance,  squally  and    perhaps  stormy  weather 
was   coining   on  ;   so   that,  had   I  not  possessed  a 
barometer,  ordinary  nautical  prudence  would  have 
induced  me  to   shorten  sail  before  night,  and  thus 
we  should  have  lost  the  charming  fair  wind  which 
was   co-operating   with  the   current  to    sweep  us 
rapidly  across  the  bank  of  Lagulhas.     But  as  the 
mercury  promised  a  continuance  of  fine  weather,  I 
carried  all  sail,  sent  the  people  to  bed,  rounded  the 
Cape  in  safety,  and  reached  the  trade-winds  in  time 
to  accomplish  a   successful  voyage  to  St.  Helena 
and  home.     Nearly  in  the  same  region,  and  under 
circumstances   very  similar.  I  was  once  grievously 
tempted  to  trust  rather  to  appearances  than  to  the 
more  substantial  assurances  of  the  barometer,  and 
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on  the  approach  of  night  to  make  more  sail,  instead 
of  taking  it  in.  As  the  darkness  began,  however, 
the  confidence  and  pride  of  personal  experience 
gave  way  to  the  warnings  of  the  instrument.  The 
sails  were  close  reefed,  and  everything  made  snug 
for  a  breeze, — greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  sailors, 
who  saw  no  cause  for  these  precautions.  Towards 
midnight  a  gale  came  on,  which  had  it  not  been 
anticipated,  would  speedily  have  taken  in  our  sails 
for  us,  by  blowing  them  from  the  yards.  The 
success  of  the  voyage  in  this  case  also  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  barometer. 

In  speaking  of  nautical  instruments,  I  ought  not 
to  omit  mentioning  Massey's  Patent  Sounding 
Machine,  and  the  Patent  Log  of  the  same  inge- 
nious person,  both  of  which  are  highly  useful  in 
navigation,  inasmuch  as,  by  means  which  are 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  any  other,  they 
furnish  the  navigator  with  two  very  important  ele- 
ments in  determining  the  place  of  his  ship  by  dead 
reckoning.  The  sounding  machine  gives  the  depth 
of  water ;  the  log,  the  actual  distance  which  the 
ship  has  passed  through  it. 

When  deep  soundings  are  taken  by  the  ordinary 
lead  and  line,  however  expert  the  seaman  may  be, 
unless  it  be  daylight,  the  water  very  smooth,  and 
the  ship's  way  effectually  stopped,  an  erroneous 
depth  may   very  often    be    obtained.       But    with 
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Massey's  sounding  machine,  as  I  have  amply  proved 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  all  weathers  and  in  all 
seas,  the  results  are  equally  exact.  The  same 
praise  may  be  bestowed  upon  Massey's  log-,  which 
as  an  ally  to  the  chronometer  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  use. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  this  tempting 
branch  of  the  subject,  I  venture  to  give  one  prac- 
tical recommendation,  which  may  possibly  prove 
useful  both  to  the  owners  and  commanders  of 
ships.  It  is,  that  as  much  responsibility  as  possible 
should  always  be  made  to  rest  on  those  instrumental 
parts  of  the  equipment  which  science,  and  an  ade- 
quate experience  of  its  application,  show  to  be 
really  useful.  The  owner  of  a  ship  ought  to  be 
free,  and  even  generous,  in  his  supply  of  sextants, 
chronometers,  barometers,  and  charts  to  his  captain, 
sure  that,  if  he  be  chosen  for  his  capacity,  the  cost 
of  such  supply,  however  large,  will,  in  the  end,  be 
repaid  fifty-fold.  On  the  other  hand,  a  commander 
so  confided  in,  should  study  to  use  such  means  of 
instruction,  as  not  abusing  them.  It  is  very  advan- 
tageous that  he  should  be  possessed  of  a  certain 
knowledge  of  their  principles,  in  order  to  have 
that  degree  of  faith  in  their  application  to 
practice,  without  which  they  may  prove  worse 
than  none  at  all.  I  have  known  some  ships 
totally  lost,  and  many  voyages  doubled  in  dura- 
m  3 
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tion,  merely  by  the  ignorant  misapplication  of 
a  figure,  or  of  an  algebraic  sign.  But  if  the  cap- 
tain knows  the  proper  use  of  his  instruments,  he 
should  trust  to  them,  as  he  is  himself  trusted  by 
his  employers ;  and  by  resting  upon  them  that 
responsibility  which  they  are  far  more  able  to  bear 
than  he  can  be,  however  extensive  his  experience, 
he  will  make  out  his  voyage  in  safety,  and  learn 
by  degrees  not  only  to  feel,  but  to  act  on  the  belief 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wildest  apparent  confusion. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  amongst  the 
modern  improvements  in  seamanship,  the  immense 
advantage  of  correct  charts.      To  any  one  accus- 
tomed to  use  such  charts  as  are  now  on  board  even 
the  worst-found  ships,   the    sight  of  an  old  "sea 
map''''  is  enough  to  make   his  hair  stand  on  end. 
In  the  first  place,  on  looking  at  the  dangers  which 
really  exist,  but  which  are  omitted  in  the  old  charts, 
he  wonders  how  ships  in  those  times  ever  escaped 
destruction  ;  and  in  the   next,  he  finds  the  sea  so 
thickly  covered  with   rocks,  and  shoals,  and  those 
vague  "  vigias,'1  now  known  to  have  no  existence, 
that  his  admiration  is  great  of  the  boldness  of  those 
mariners  who  could  sail  on  at  all  during  the  night. 
The  governments   of  most  civilised   countries, 
but  that  of  England  far  more  than  any  other,  having 
taken  up  this  matter  in    earnest,  and  sent  their 
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surveyors  abroad,  like  geographical  missionaries, 
the  world  has  been  put  in  possession  of  charts  of  all 
those  harbours,  coasts,  and  seas  which  are  most 
frequented.  So  accurate  is  now  the  construction  of 
maps  and  charts,  that  ships  duly  provided  with 
nautical  instruments  need  scarcely  ever  incur  the 
danger  of  running  ashore,  except  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, or  experience  any  difficulty  in  finding  safe 
passages  amongst  the  most  complicated  sandbanks, 
coral  reefs,  or  any  other  description  of  submarine 
dangers,  the  terror  and  bane  of  old  navigation. 

In  nothing  naval  has  there  been  a  more  remark- 
able advance  than  in  the  signals  used  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  ships.  On  this  subject  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  that,  whenever  two  ships  are  in  sight 
of  one  another,  they  are  no  longer  left,  as  in  former 
times,  to  the  mercy  of  a  few  vague,  general  signals, 
often  of  the  most  ambiguous  import.  Any  two 
ships,  or  any  number  of  ships,  can  now  communi- 
cate with  one  another  as  fully  and  correctly,  and 
almost  as  rapidly,  as  if  they  were  within  hail.  The 
telegraph,  indeed,  as  the  word  implies,  gives  to 
vessels  at  sea,  literally,  the  power  of  writing  at 
a  distance,  in  the  air,  with  their  flags,  just  as  the 
Chinese  often  do  in  conversation,  with  their  fans. 

It  would  lead  me  beyond  my  limits  were  I  to  go 
into  further  detail,  in  order  to  point  out  the  various 
minor  improvements  which  have  been  introduced 
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into  the  practice  of  navigation  ;  though  I  feel 
strongly  tempted  to  describe  the  scientific  remedies, 
for  example,  which  have  been  applied  to  the  steer- 
ing compass  by  Professor  Barlow,  to  correct  the 
local  attraction  caused  by  the  great  additional 
quantity  of  iron  that  has  lately  been  put  on  board 
all  ships.  For  a  similar  reason,  I  must  omit  all 
mention  of  the  new  methods  of  constructing  ships, 
stowing  their  holds,  making  their  masts,  and 
generally  the  improved  mode  of  rigging,  fitting 
out,  and  working  ships.  These  details  being  all 
parts  of  the  same  course  of  improvement,  would 
enter  naturally  into  an  express  treatise  on  seaman- 
ship, but  are  much  too  voluminous  for  a  mere 
sketch. 

There  are  two  topics,  however,  on  which  I  must 
be  allowed  to  touch  for  a  moment.  One  is  the 
improved  discipline  of  the  British  navy,  and  the 
consequent  amelioration  in  the  character  of  all  the 
seamen  of  the  country.  The  other  is  the  change 
in  the  armament  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  the 
superior  training  of  our  seamen  to  the  duties 
required  by  this  change.  Both  of  these  points 
have  so  material  an  influence  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  have  become  so  completely  part 
and  parcel  of  the  seamanship  upon  which  its  glory 
as  a  nation  depends,  that  on  this  occasion  I  can- 
not pass  them  over  in  silence. 
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There  can  be  no  good  seamanship  without  dis- 
cipline ;  for  it  is  as  essential  to  the  correct  working 
of  a  ship  that  there  should  be  a  well-understood 
subordination  established  on  board,  as  it  is  to  the 
correct  going  of  a  clock  that  all  its  wheels  and 
pinions  should  be  made  to  fit,  and  be  so  placed  as  to 
work  properly  into  one  another.  To  carry  on  this 
illustration,  it  may  be  said,  that  whilst  the  main- 
spring of  naval  discipline  is  a  sense  of  duty,  even 
this  strong  motive  would  not  be  enough  to  produce 
the  desired  results,  without  the  intermediate  agency 
of  an  organised  system  of  discipline,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  assign  to  each  person  on  board  a  specific 
set  of  duties,  all  which  shall  contribute  to  the  main 
purpose;  and  thus,  as  far  as  maybe  possible,  to 
arrange  and  condense  the  energies  of  the  whole 
into  one  course  of  uniform  action,  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  supreme  directing  authority,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  country  at  large. 

In  strictness,  this  well-defined  system  of  disci- 
pline belongs  only  to  the  naval  department  of  sea- 
manship ;  but  in  a  great  measure  it  also  applies,  by 
transmission,  to  the  merchant  service,  where  it 
works  by  the  joint  agency  of  custom,  example,  and 
the  several  interests  of  the  parties  concerned.  So 
large  a  mass  of  the  merchant-seamen  of  the  country 
are  employed  in  the  navy,  and  so  many  naval 
officers    in  the  merchant    service    in    peace,  that 
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since  seamen,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  lives,  are 
perpetually  changing  from  one  service  to  another ; 
a  kind  of  amalgamation  insensibly  takes  place. 
Thus  the  discipline  established  on  board  our  ships 
of  war,  under  the  sanction  of  official  authority  and 
long-established  usage,  pervades,  more  or  less,  the 
whole  profession  of  the  sea.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  the  improved  discipline  of  the  navy  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
in  all  those  relations  connected  with  our  insular 
situation  ;  just  as  it  might,  by  no  strained  analogy, 
be  said,  that  the  education,  discipline,  and  fixed 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  have  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  religious  interests  of  the 
country,  into  whatever  number  of  Christian  sects 
the  population  may  be  nominally  divided. 

The  details  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  might, 
I  think,  easily  be  made  very  interesting.  I  must 
content  myself,  however,  with  saying  that  of  late 
years  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  raise  the 
moral  character  of  seamen  by  education,  and  by 
teaching  them  the  advantages  of  sober  and  orderly 
habits,  to  beget  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  which  is 
at  the  root  of  all  good  discipline.  Religious  instruc- 
tion, gently  applied,  and  without  any  of  that  high- 
pressure  cant,  for  which  the  sailor,  of  all  mortals, 
has  most  abhorrence,  has  been  most  beneficially 
introduced.    Light  general  reading  also  has  become 
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general  afloat,  as  well  as  elementary  instruction  ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  seamen  are  in 
consequence  more  correct  in  their  moral  conduct. 
The  whole  system  of  punishments  has  been  much 
modified ;  tor  in  place  of  the  lash,  which  at  one  time 
regulated  everything,  a  desire  to  prevent  crime,  and 
to  lead  the  sailors  to  act  from  principle,  has  been 
generally  substituted  with  great  effect.  In  fact, 
when  such  a  spirit  as  I  have  just  alluded  to,  how- 
ever engendered,  pervades  the  captain,  officers,  and 
petty  officers,  the  sailors  forming  the  mass  of  the 
crew,  readily  fall  into  the  same  current  of  duty,  and 
all  goes  on  cheerfully.  The  power  of  using  cor- 
poral punishment  exists  still;  and  that  it  ever  must 
exist  in  the  navy,  is  the  opinion  of  every  person 
well  informed  on  the  subject,  and  who  knows  the 
character  of  seamen  and  the  duties  which  are  re- 
quired of  them  on  board  a  man-of-war.  There  are 
no  persons  more  fully  convinced  of  this  necessity 
than  the  sailors  themselves,  or  who  are  more  sensi- 
ble that,  under  the  wise  and  benevolent  modifica- 
tions now  officially  established  in  the  navy,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  effective,  and,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
gentle,  method  of  preserving  order  among  those 
refractory  subjects  who  unfortunately  are  always  to 
be  found  in  every  ship.  Without  the  power  of 
occasional  corporal  punishment,  I  conscientiously 
believe   it  would  be   impossible  to  restrain   such 
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persons  within  any  bounds  of  decency,  or  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  a  curse  to  those  about 
them  :  while  their  lawless  habits  would  unsettle  the 
arrangements  of  the  best-regulated  ship  in  the 
fleet,  and,  in  the  end,  render  her,  instead  of  a 
bulwark  to  defend  the  country,  a  source  of  national 
weakness  and  dishonour. 

Since  the  peace  of  1815,  all  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  world  have  been  gradually  increasing  the 
size  of  their  ships  of  war,  and  adding  to  their  weight 
of  metal.  Recently,  too,  the  use  of  shells  has  been 
introduced  afloat ;  a  measure  of  questionable  policy 
on  the  part  of  that  nation  which  commenced  it,  but 
which  we  and  others  are  of  course  obliged  to  adopt. 
The  shells  are  not,  as  heretofore,  fired  from  mortars 
only,  but  are  thrown  from  the  long  guns  used  in 
ordinary  warfare  in  projecting  both  solid  and  hollow 
shot.  How  far  this  new  weapon  may  modify  the  sea- 
manship of  naval  engagements  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
In  the  mean  time,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  train 
a  large  body  of  seamen  gunners,  including  of  course 
a  proportion  of  highly-educated  officers  of  all  ranks ; 
and  guns  of  the  most  approved  calibre  for  shell 
practice  have  been  placed  on  board  every  ship  in 
the  navy.  The  establishment  of  this  new  system 
of  exercise,  through  the  agency  of  an  express 
gunnery  department  of  instruction  at  Portsmouth, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  enforced  in 
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all  our  ships,  have  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  seamen  throughout  the 
fleet. 

Before  closing,  it  may  be  expected  that  1  should 
say  something  of  the  probable  influence  of  steam 
navigation  on  naval  warfare  ;  and  I  do  not  shrink 
from  committing  myself  by  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  though  it  be  one  much  disputed  among 
professional  men.  My  notion  is,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  will  make  no  difference  whatever 
in  the  result  of  any  contest  in  which  we  shall  be 
engaged,  however  the  tactics  may  be  modified 
thereby.  The  great  national  battle  must  still  be 
fought,  as  it  always  has  been,  and  ever  must  be 
fought,  by  large  bodies  of  disciplined  men,  pro- 
perly led,  and  properly  armed ;  and  the  victory,  as 
formerly,  will  be  decided  in  favour  of  those  who 
have  the  best  national  spirit  to  urge  them  on,  or 
who,  being  equal  in  those  respects,  bring  the  great- 
est numbers  into  the  field.  Line-of-battle  ships,  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  are  merely  convenient 
vehicles  in  which  well-trained  warriors  are  brought 
hand  to  hand  to  settle  their  differences  by  hard  fight- 
ing. Steam  will  enable  them  either  to  come  together 
more  quickly,  or  to  avoid  coming  together  at  all, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  but  neither  steam,  nor  any 
other  mechanical  assistance,  will  ever  dispense  witli 
the  moral  agency  of  trained   men,  by  whose  con- 
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duct  and  courage  alone  tlie  issue  of  all  great  wars 
must  be  determined ;  and  we  have  the  highesc 
authority  for  saying,  that  it  is  in  such  wars  only 
that  England  ought  ever  to  be  engaged. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested,  and  I  think  with  not 
less  probability  than  ingenuity,  that  naval  steamers 
will  take  the  same  place  in  fleets  that  cavalry 
have  long  done  in  armies.  It  is  a  very  important 
place,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  one  which  decides  the 
eventual  fate  of  the  war  ;  that  is  always  the  work 
of  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  protect  the  flanks, 
and  otherwise  help  the  infantry  to  get  into  action 
with  that  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  them ;  and  when 
these  are  broken,  they  cut  in  upon  them  and  do 
much  execution.  In  like  manner,  armed  steamers 
will  guard  the  edges  of  fleets,  tow  line-of-battle  ships 
into  action,  and  when  the  enemy  is  discomfited 
will  come  in  with  desperate  effect  to  reap  the  iron 
harvest.  Still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  great 
battle  which  decides  the  fate  of  empires  must  ever 
be  fought  by  men,  that  is,  by  numerous  bodies  of 
disciplined  men  acting  together,  duly  led,  and 
fio-htins-  under  the  influence  of  national  sentiment. 
It  is  impossible  to  impart  this  sentiment  to  ma- 
chinery; and  though  I  do  not  deny  that,  occasion- 
ally, a  steamer,  armed  with  guns  of  enormous 
calibre,  may  grievously  annoy  a  line-of-battle  ship 
in  a  calm,  or  under  some  other  untoward  circum- 
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stances,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that,  by  proper  arrange- 
ments, every  sailing  ship  may  be  so  armed  and 
worked,  that  the  moral  and  physical  agents  on 
board  of  her  will  prove  an  overmatch  for  that 
power  which  relies  for  its  superiority  mainly  on  its 
mechanical  machinery.  I  have  no  doubt,  too, 
that,  ere  long,  steam-engines  will  find  a  place  on 
board  all  large  ships  of  war.  These  will  of  course 
be  high-pressure  engines ;  for  the  absurd  and 
totally  unsubstantial  prejudice  against  this  modifi- 
cation of  steam  power  will,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
if  not  long  before,  give  way  to  the  prodigious  con- 
venience in  the  way  of  stowage,  and  other  advan- 
tages, which  point  out  the  expediency  of  its  use 
in  all  sea-going  vessels  without  exception.  To 
what  extent  ships  of  war  may  require  to  be  fitted 
with  steam  power,  is  a  question  which  must  depend 
on  circumstances  that  cannot  be  foreseen  ;  but  that 
eventually  they  must  have,  within  themselves, 
some  such  means  of  locomotion,  besides  what  they 
may  borrow  from  tug-boats,  I  hold  to  be  quite 
certain. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  various  other  improve- 
ments, of  a  minor  nature  in  themselves,  but  which, 
when  taken  together,  contribute  materially  to  the 
superiority  of  modern  navigation  over  the  old  sys- 
tem. The  strength  and  form  of  anchors,  their 
power  of  fixing  themselves  in  the  ground,  and  the 
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degree  of  tenacity  with  which  they  maintain  their 
hold,  have  all  been  greatly  improved.  The  moor- 
ing blocks  substituted  by  the  late  Mr.  Park,  master 
attendant  of  Portsmouth  dock-yard,  for  the  costly  and 
clumsy  mooring-anchors  and  claws  of  our  great  naval 
ports,  is  a  vast  improvement.  The  capstans  for  heav- 
ing up  the  anchors  have  also  received  great  and  im- 
portant additions  to  their  efficiency.  Theiron spindle 
is  among  these;  and  the  plan  devised  by  Captain 
Phillips  for  increasing  the  power  of  the  capstan 
is  another.  The  strength  and  capacity  of  the 
boats  of  men-of-war  have  been  increased  without 
adding  proportionably  to  their  weight.  The  masts 
and  spars  generally,  and  the  rigging  which  supports 
them,  have  been  rendered  at  once  stronger,  lighter, 
and  easier  handled.  The  guns,  gun-carriages,  and 
I  may  say  the  whole  of  the  gun-gear,  have  been 
brought  under  one  distinct  and  systematic  head  ; 
and  now  that  all  our  ships  of  war,  from  the 
largest  to  the  least,  are  armed  with  32-pounders 
fore  and  aft,  this  generalisation  has  been  still  fur- 
ther extended.  The  hulls  of  all  Her  Majesty's 
ships  also  have  undergone  of  late  years  many  re- 
markable ameliorations ;  but  on  this  subject  I  must 
refer  to  my  friend  Mr. Creuze's  admirable  treatise 
on  Ship-building  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
which  I  am  glad  to  see  is  republished  separately. 
Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the  great  im- 
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provement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manners 
and  education  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  young 
officers,  and  even  of  the  foremast  sailors,  who, 
though  they  are  still  very  far  from  models  of  good- 
breeding,  or  worthy  examples  of  moral  habits,  are 
essentially  less  reckless  and  vicious  than  they  were 
formerly, — thanks  to  the  pains  which  have  been 
taken  to  instil  in  them  a  just  sense  of  religious 
principles  ! — for  the  old  and  absurd,  and  I  may  say 
impious  opinion,  that  a  sailor  was  the  worse  for 
being  religious,  has  long  been  exploded.  Both 
officers  and  men  who  do  their  duty  to  their  queen 
and  country,  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  paramount 
duty  which  they  owe  to  their  God,  are  found  by 
experience  not  only  to  be  the  best  sailors  in  the 
fleet,  but  those  who  in  seasons  of  danger  are  the 
bravest, — in  seasons  of  difficulty,  the  most  to  be 
relied  upon  for  steadiness  and  fortitude. 

The  great  care  now  taken  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  young  officers  into  the  navy  who  shall 
not  be  possessed  of  competent  merit  and  know- 
ledge, and  to  expel  those  who,  after  entering  it, 
shall  not  behave  like  gentlemen,  has  given  a  higher 
tone  to  the  general  habits  of  the  rising  generation 
of  officers  than  they  ever  before  possessed.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  there  were  not  formerly  as  worthy 
and  as  well-behaved  midshipmen  as  there  are  at 
present ;  but  certainly  there  was  a  time,  which  I 
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can  well  recollect,  when  the  general  character  of 
the  cockpit  manners  was  not  unsusceptible  of  some 
small  amendment. 

With  respect  to  officers  of  higher  rank,  whether 
in  command  of  fleets  or  of  ships,  so  very  much  of 
their  merit  as  public  servants  must  always  depend 
upon  their  individual  talents,  discretion,  temper, 
and  zeal,  rather  than  upon  those  extrinsic  elements 
in  the  professional  character  of  an  officer  which 
are  capable  of  being  modified,  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations, or  by  any  outward  causes  whatsoever, 
that  I  dare  not  venture  even  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  naval  service  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, better  now  than  it  was  fifty,  or  sixty,  or 
even  a  hundred  years  ago. 

By  dint  of  skill,  courage,  and  well-ordered  arma- 
ments, we  may  prepare  our  ships  of  war  to  cope 
with  the  enemies  of  our  country  ;  by  the  assistance 
of  science  and  the  well-directed  results  of  expe- 
rience, we  may  so  far  improve  the  arts  of  naviga- 
tion that  our  ships  may  encircle  the  globe  and 
enter  every  port  in  it  without  touching  the  ground 
in  its  most  shallow  or  rocky  districts;  and  finally, 
by  the  perfection  of  seamanship,  they  may  defy 
tempests,  work  off  lee  shores,  rig  jury-masts  in 
place  of  those  carried  away  by  the  board,  and  other- 
wise counteract  most  of  the  ills  which  nautical 
flesh  is  heir  to. 
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Still  there  remains  one  formidable  antagonist 
with  which  seamen  have  to  contend,  which  it 
might,  at  first  sight,  seem  altogether  hopeless  to 
oppose ;  and  yet  this  potent  enemy,  like  all  other 
giants,  real  and  fabulous,  may  be  conquered  by  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  faith,  and  the  agency  of  means 
which  God  has  given  us  to  use  for  our  protection. 
I  allude  to  lightning;  the  effect  of  which  on  ships, 
in  almost  all  seas,  but  particularly  between  the  tro- 
pics, and  very  extensively  also  in  that  great  arena 
of  our  fleets,  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  from 
all  time,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  modern  science, 
is  still,  the  cause  of  an  immense  annual  loss  of  life 
and  property.. 

I  am  wrong,  however,  in  saying  that  this  is  a 
disgrace  to  modern  science ;  for  science  has  done 
its  part  most  admirably,  as  will  presently  be  shown; 
a  philosopher  of  great  talents  as  well  as  knowledge, 
and  possessed  of  the  most  uncommon  degree  of 
industry,  perseverance,  and  skill,  having  not  only 
investigated  the  whole  subject,  and  described  the 
appalling  nature  of  the  evil,  but  devised  a  complete 
protection  for  its  attacks  in  every  stage  of  their 
terrific  operation. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  at  sea,  now  nearly  forty 
years,  I  have  taken  more  or  less  interest  in  this 
subject ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston 
called  my  attention  to  it,  and  congratulated  the 
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profession  on  the  discovery,  by  Mr.  William  Snow 
Harris,  of  a  complete  safeguard  against  lightning, 
that  I  had  any  hopes  of  our  ships  being  effectu- 
ally protected  against  this  most  formidable  of  all 
enemies.  I  confess  that  when  I  heard  not  only 
Dr.  Wollaston,  but  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Dr. 
Young,  as  well  as  many  other  distinguished  and 
influential  men  of  that  day,  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  a  perfectly  safe  lightning-conductor  had  been 
at  last  adapted  to  all  classes  of  ships,  I  little 
thought  that  upwards  of  twenty  years  would  elapse 
and  that  the  method  alluded  to  should  not  be  uni- 
versally adopted  at  sea. 

It  is,  indeed,  truly  astonishing  that  while  such 
immense  sums  are  expended  on  every  other  de- 
scription of  equipment  which  can  render  a  ship 
efficient  for  the  purposes  of  war  or  commerce,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all — protection  against 
lightning — should  either  be  omitted  altogether,  or 
which,  in  practice,  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing, 
should  not  be  systematically  and  universally 
adopted. 

Everything  that  wood,  iron,  and  copper  can  do 
for  strength  is  now  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
the  hull  of  a  ship,  without  one  moment's  thought 
about  the  cost.  The  masts  are  fashioned  out  of 
the  choicest  pines,  the  ropes  laid  up  of  the  very  best 
hemp,  the  sails  made  of  the  strongest  canvas,  and 
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even  the  quality  of  the  pitch  and  the  tar  are  studied. 
The  ship,  above  water,  is  carefully  and  repeatedly 
painted,  that  the  wood-work  may  not  be  injured  by 
the  sun  ;  while  her  bottom  is  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  sea,  and  the  worm,  by  a  most  expen- 
sive coating  of  copper,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  greatest  pains  are  taken.  In  ships  of  war,  an 
extensive  supply  of  guns,  powder  and  shot,  and 
other  means  of  offence  and  defence,  are  placed  on 
board,  with  not  a  thought  of  the  cost,  only  the 
efficiency  of  the  armament  being  ever  taken  into 
account.  And  lastly,  a  captain,  officers,  and  crew, 
at  wages  commensurate  to  their  capacity  of  work- 
ing the  ship  with  advantage,  are  put  on  board*  and 
half  a  year's  provisions,  of  the  best  quality,  laid  in, 
at  an  outlay  which  must  always  be  very  heavy. 

In  short,  no  sort  of  expense  is  dreamed  of  as  a 
matter  of  serious  moment,  compared  with  the 
thorough  efficiency  of  the  ship.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  merchant- 
ships;  for  their  owners,  like  the  Government  of 
the  country,  have  learned  that  the  truest  economy 
consists  in  fitting  out  their  ships  with  everything 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  really  useful. 

How  has  it  happened,  therefore,  in  these  days 
of  intelligence  and  general  improvement,  and 
indifference  to  expense  when  an  obviously  import- 
ant addition   may    be  made  to  the  strength  and 
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efficiency  of  our  marine,  whether  naval  or  mercan- 
tile, that  so  very  material  an  equipment  as  that  of 
Lightning  Conductors  to  our  ships  should  have  been 
almost  entirely  omitted  ?  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  when  once  the 
public  are  made  duly  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  of  the  simplicity  as  well  as  cheapness  and 
perfect  efficiency  of  the  remedy  which  has  been 
found  out,  that  the  mischief  will  be  speedily  and 
effectually  done  away  with. 

As  long  as  the  methods  used  for  this  purpose 
were  either  not  sufficient,  even  when  duly  attended 
to,  or  were  so  inconvenient  when  available  as  to 
cause  more  trouble  than  the  risk  was  often  thought 
worth,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  all  ships  should 
not  have  been  fitted  with  lightning  conductors ; 
but  when  a  perfectly  efficient  method  of  protection 
had,  at  length,  been  devised  and  fully  tried  and 
found  effective  in  all  cases,  and  when  that  method 
is  found  to  require  no  extra  care,  causes  no  incon- 
venience, is  always  in  its  place,  and  cannot  by 
possibility  be  removed  from  it,  and  when  it  costs 
scarcely  anything  in  comparison  to  the  other 
equipments  freely  lavished  on  every  ship,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  vessel  can  be  allowed 
to  put  to  sea  without  protection. 

To  exhaust  the  subject  of  lightning  conductors 
would  require  ten  times  the  space  which  I  can  allot 
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to  it  here ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has 
been  brought  before  Parliament,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, of  thoroughly  competent  persons,  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  subject.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mission is  now  before  the  public,  and  I  refer  to  it 
with  confidence  as  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
scientific,  as  well  as  practical,  documents  ever  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
ordered  by  the  House  to  be  printed  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1840;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
evidence  and  the  report,  taken  together,  so  com- 
pletely exhaust  the  subject,  and  place  the  result  on 
such  a  substantial  foundation  of  actual  experiment 
and  philosophical  induction,  that  every  candid 
mind  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  commission  alluded  to  consisted  of  nautical 
men,  and  men  of  science  of  unquestionable  cha- 
racter and  acknowledged  ability.  Rear-Admiral 
Griffiths  was  chairman  ;  Rear-Admiral  Sir  James 
Gordon,  K.C.B. ;  Captain  J.  C.  Ross,  R.N.  ;  Pro- 
fessor Daniell ;  Mr.  Fincham,  Master  Shipwright 
of  Chatham  Dock-yard,  were  members ;  and  Mr. 
Waller  Clifton,  Secretary.  These  names  alone 
are  sufficient  vouchers  for  the  rigid  impartiality  and 
fairness  of  the  report. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  framed  a  set  of  instruc- 
tions well  calculated  to  insure  a  critical  investiga- 
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tion  of  the  points  bearing  on  this  important  question. 
This  commission,  after  a  full  inquiry,  made  a 
report,  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  24th 
January,  1840,  and  has  since  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  commission 
called  in  evidence  the  officers  who  had  commanded 
the  ships  in  which  Mr.  Harris^  conductors  were 
fitted,  and  obtained  valuable  information  from 
various  others  who  had  witnessed  the  effects  of 
lightning  at  sea.  They  also  invited  the  opinions 
of  men  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  acquainted 
with  this  department  of  science ;  and  they  examined 
various  other  forms  of  lightning  conductors  for 
ships.  But  upon  the  whole  evidence  they  conclude 
with  the  following  recommendation  :  * — "  Having 
now  completed  our  remarks  on  the  several  points 
to  which  their  lordships1  instructions  directed  our 
attention,  we  trust  we  have  shown,  from  the  evidence 
of  facts  derived  from  the  experience  of  many  years, 
as  well  as  by  the  opinions  not  only  of  scientific 
but  professional  men,  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Harris's 
lightning  conductors  ;  and  considering  the  number 
of  lives  which  have  been  lost  by  lightning;  the 
immense    amount    of    property    which    has    been 

1  Vide  Report,  page  51  of  the  Commission,  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  plan  of  Wm.  Snow  Harris,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  relating  to  the 
protection  of  ships  from  the  effects  of  lightning,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  27th  January  1840. 
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destroyed,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  is  still 
exposed  without  adequate  protection ;  the  incon- 
venience which  has  arisen,  and  is  still  liable  to 
arise,  from  the  loss  of  the  services  of  ships  at 
moments  of  great  critical  importance  ;  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  new  spars  in  times  of  war  on  foreign 
stations  (not  to  mention  the  great  expense  of  wages 
and  victuals  for  the  crews  of  ships  while  rendered 
useless,  till  repaired) ;  we  again  beg  to  state  our 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  great  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Harris's  conductors  above  every 
other  plan,  affording  permanent  security  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  against  the 
injurious  effects  of  lightning,  effecting  this  protec- 
tion without  any  nautical  inconvenience  or  scientific 
objection  whatever ;  and  we  therefore  most  ear- 
nestly recommend  their  general  adoption  in  the 
royal  navy." 


THE    END. 
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